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BARBEY D’AUREVILLY 


By BELA MENCZER 


I. THe PROPHET OF THE MODERN APOCALYPSE 


Diaboliques are still frequently translated and republished 

outside France. Their most recent English publisher recom- 
mended them about a year ago as a ‘literary curiosity’. The aver- 
age cultured Englishman, if he knows the name of Barbey 
d’Aurevilly at all, places him either amongst the classics of 
eroticism or among the writers of subtle ghost stories—some- 
where between the Manon Lescaut of the Abbé Prévost and the 
Tales of Hoffmann. 

Meanwhile in France, where Barbey d’Aurevilly struggled 
throughout a long lifetime for clarity of thought and style, and 
for the privacy of a life dominated by spiritual passion, diogra- 
phies, analytical studies and pious tributes have multiplied for 
over a generation. The centenary, in 1908. of his birth did not 
pass unnoticed, neither did the fiftieth anniversary, in 1929, of his 
death, although he would probably have preferred to dispense 
with most of the official tributes made by his belated devotees. 

Léon Bloy consecrated several pages in practically every book 
he wrote to Barbey d’Aurevilly, who contributed so much to 
make a complete convert of him, and who was the first to pro- 
claim that Bloy’s thought and writing was a new honour for the 
Church and French prose, at a time when he was only the author 
of Le Révélateur du Globe. 

Léon Bloy’s pet aversion (if anyone can be said to occupy the 
first place among the numerous aversions of the Mendiant Ingrat)— 
Paul Bourget—the inventor of the modern psychological novel ‘at 
its worst’, wrote his tribute to Barbey d’Aurevilly at a time when 
Léon Bloy was no longer among the living, and when a tribute to 
Barbey d’Aurevilly could no longer look like an attempt to bribe 
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the ‘pamphleteer’ into silence by sharing his admiration, or to buy 
the favours of the Jnvendable by contributing to the statue of his 
almost only human and literary devotion. 

A case worse even than Bourget in Léon Bloy’s eyes, Henri 
Bordeaux—another Jbzen-pensant of the Academy, another transla- 
tor into modern platitudes and the affected pseudo-tragic language 
of the ‘realistic’ novel, of the monumental thought of de Maistre 
and de Bonald on the greatness and the decline of Christian 
societies—wrote a full biography of Barbey d’Aurevilly, claiming 
him as his master. It is not the worst book on Barbey D’Aurevilly 
and is perhaps the best prose Henri Bordeaux ever wrote, original 
at least in this, that the poet of Les Diaboliques, L’Ensorcelée and Le 
Chevalier Destouches is characterized in the sub-title as ‘the Norman 
Walter Scott’, an epithet Barbey d’Aurevilly, who was neither shy 
nor modest (recluses seldom are in matters really relevant to 
them), would have accepted as sufficiently flattering and adequate. 

Thus, Barbey d’Aurevilly was duly discovered in our lifetime 
and féted by those whom he would very likely have disliked, had 
he lived to see their production ; his glory was kept alive by one at 
least whose glory he proclaimed—unus sed leo—by the incompar- 
able Léon Bloy. Then came a biographical literature which is still 
growing: Barbey d’Aurevilly, matire d’amour by Borély (1934), 
Barbey d’Aurevilly, le connétable des lettres by Riotor (1933), Barbey 
d’Aurevilly, le dernier grand seigneur by Henri Quéru (1946), and 
many other books, including a masterly study by Victor Michelet 
presenting Barbey d’Aurevilly as a philosopher of history (in 
Figures d’ évocateurs, 1913). 

We may be prepared in due course for someone to discover a 
physical resemblance between the heavily built figure of Barbey 
d’Aurevilly, with his musketeer moustache emphasizing his pref- 
erence for the century of the cavaliers, and that of Gilbert Keith 
Chesterton, as much a Londoner as Barbey d’Aurevilly was a 
Parisian ; as conscious of being a Cockney as Barbey d’Aurevilly 
was of being a country noble; as francophile as Barbey d’Aurevilly 
was English in his hobbies ; as equally faithful to the Cross and the 
Crown in opposition to the degenerate fashions of his time. Each 
was a visionary, a poet who fought good battles for faith and 
honour, a champion of good sense, simplicity, sincerity and man- 
liness, a vehement enemy of cowardice, pedantry, self-made re- 
ligions, pose and intellectual idolatry. To discover a physical 
resemblance between them is easy; although in Barbey d’Aure- 
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villy’s portraits we are more struck by the abnormal thickness of 
the neck and the strong shoulders standing out in relief, while in 
Chesterton’s case it is rather a general rotundity that was first 
noticed and is best remembered. It could form the subject of a 
Plutarchian essay on La grdce et la légéreté du style, la gravité de la 
pensée et la pesanteur du corps, preferably written in sixteenth- 
century French by Montaigne himself, who with the courage only 
he possessed, would conclude in praise of contemplative physical 
laziness which ripens thought, sharpens the style and arms the 
body with infinite sources of strength against the temptations of 
slender vanity. 

For the absence of slender and elastic vanity is the best quality 
of Barbey d’Aurevilly. In a century when the thinnest and 
slimmest individual believed himself entitled to replace objective 
truth by subjective self-expression, to replace the cult of God by a 
cult of his ego and its emotions, Barbey d’Aurevilly remained as 
solid and as unelastic as a rock and proclaimed the glory of the 
Rock of St. Peter. In a century of mechanization and reproduc- 
tion, he was faithful to the spontaneity of his temperament; in the 
century which invented speed in order to approach more quickly 
what may be the end of human experience, or at any rate of civili- 
zation, he stopped firmly at God’s creature of the sixth day and 
at the eternally topical mystery of the Fall. 

In the never-ending story of the battles of the intellect, Barbey 
d’Aurevilly’s name is synonymous with the virtue of Resistance, a 
word which has acquired a new meaning through events which 
he did not see, but which in his darkest moments he foresaw. 
That a time would come when ‘Resistance’ would be called a 
virtue and ‘Reaction’ is anathema—as if there were any difference 
between resisting an evil and reacting to a poison—surpassed the 
imagination even of a Barbey d’Aurevilly, who was much happier 
and more at home among the ghosts of his Norman castles than 
in the wilderness of the political and literary vocabulary. 

The best epithet with which to describe Barbey d’Aurevilly 
was probably chosen by himself. He gave a summary of the 
spiritual adventure of modern mankind, and especially of modern 
France, in a book consecrated to the Vicomte de Bonald and 
Joseph de Maistre, Les Prophétes du Passé, to which we shall re- 
turn. The only prophets, the only men able to foretell the future, 
are those who understand the past. When conferring the title 
prophétes du passé on the authors of the Théorie du pouvoir and the 
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Soirées de St. Pétersbourg, Barbey d’Aurevilly referred, without false 
modesty, to himself. He stands among the prophets of the past, 
among the great modern defenders of the Faith, the lay fathers who 
fought the lay heresies, a series which opens with Pascal. | 

The Church is a safe barque in the stormy oceans of History. 
Pascal, who first made this comparison, was the first of the de- 
fenders of the Faith who took his arguments beyond the domain 
of theology—from history and society, from the secular field of 
human experience—and who dared to see the social reality 
through his own personal temperament, in order to show the con- 
firmation of Christian truth in the personal image of this reality. 
Defence of the Faith presupposes attack, and thus it may, to super- 
ficial eyes, look like a negative action. It is not. In the long course 
of events affecting and afflicting the Church since her foundation, 
it was usually the magnitude of the peril which gave ful) import- 
ance and stature to a mission accomplished by her Saints, or to a 
thought elaborated and built up in her defence by her teachers. 
While the Church proudly revindicates the perfect unity of her 
present with the eternally valid thought of her apostles, Saints and 
teachers, the enemies of the Church disavow their ancestry, or 
confess it shamefacedly. They can be sure of leaving no proud and 
legitimate descendants, and the shame of their spiritual family 
trees would alone suffice to prove the quality of their causes, the 
legitimate and proud fertility of Catholic thought, the sterility and 
bastardy of all thought which is an enemy of Truth. 

The characteristic new note introduced by the French Revo- 
lution was that, for the first time, the attack on the Church was 
purely secular. It came from philosophy and not from theology. 
So many attempts to misinterpret the Divine Word had failed 
that the only hope of success appeared to lie in the deliberate 
putting aside of the divine plane, in the alleged interest of digni- 
fied human concerns, such as the law governing the State, the 
rights of the individual, the material welfare of the citizens. In the 
earlier great crises of Christendom, the spirit of error and disunity 
worked on a plane which was still consciously, or allegedly, theo- 
logical. This time the opponents still claimed to follow Christian 
morality, as distinct from Christian theology. 

The separation of the moral plane from the theological—of the 
secular from the consecrated and divine—this is the quintessence 
of the modern ‘lay’ heresy, which brought in the new age with the 
French Revolution. It was an age of half-truths, which led in a 
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very short time to the inevitable preference which men gave to 
useful knowledge over absolute truth. The human factor replaced 
the divine, the criterion of moral good was proclaimed to be 
human and no longer divine. The road from useful knowledge to 
utilitarian falsehood, or to the useful lie, was not long either, as 
we know only too well by now, in the middle of the twentieth 
century. 

Yet, in moments of supreme peril, God has never failed to give 
powerful language to the Church’s defenders. The French Revo- 
lution opened up to Catholic thought and Catholic writing a field 
that was almost entirely new. The Vicomte de Bonald and Joseph 
de Maistre were ‘the lay fathers of the Church’, as Barbey 
d’Aurevilly calls them in Les Prophétes du Passé. They were forging 
new arms for the Faith from the arsenal of secular history and 
political thought; more precisely from the arsenal of that modern 
political science of which Machiavelli, Pufendorf and Montes- 
quieu laid the foundations before them, and which furnished 
many arms to the enemies of the Church, mostly unforeseen by 
these three thinkers. 

Barbey d’Aurevilly is undoubtedly the next landmark in this 
new line of Catholic thought. More dramatic and personal than 
de Bonald and de Maistre, more lyrical and artistic than his con- 
temporary Louis Veuillot, he is more detached and rational, 
though perhaps weaker in mystical inspiration, than Léon Bloy. 
He was more universal than Léon Bloy in the range of his interests 
and curiosity, although at the same time perhaps less creative and 
to a slight degree less original than Bloy or Péguy, owing to the 
perfect mastery, the elegant reserve and balance of his style, for 
this is a main characteristic of his style, and was his main ambition 
in writing, despite the temperamental excesses of which he is so 
often accused. 

As we said elsewhere, the return of the French intellect to the 
Faith is perhaps the chief trend of the period opening with the 
French Revolution—por it will perhaps be seen as such from the 
perspective of some century to come. It became obvious in no 
time, at least to the clear-sighted, that the French Revolution— 
or Revolutions, if we follow the vision which is becoming more 
and more generally accepted among historians, defenders and 
opponents alike, that 1789, 1830, 1848, and 1870-71 were phases 
of one and the same event, and that 1789 was the beginning of a 
crisis which spread over the greater part of Europe and Asia, and 
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which is not yet at an end—was fundamentally a religious event. 
As far as culture and the intellect are concerned, the nineteenth 
century was a continuous effort to replace Christianity by natural 
science, by political ideals, by a religious mysticism applied to 
purely economic schemes or to national policies, and by aesthetic 
predilections. Nietzsche, the least methodic but at the same time 
the most penetrating critical mind of the century, one of the few 
philosophers, if not the only one, who had the courage to go to the 
bitter end of folly, proclaimed that ‘along our road too, the end is 
crucifixion’. The desire of Crucifixion without Christ, to which 
Nietzsche aspired, with a longer agony, and without the tears of 
the women on Golgotha, was an isolated outcry of folly, a sort of 
anti-Christian scandal of the Cross in the world of letters. Less 
bold minds were satisfied with avoiding the Cross and postulating 
Christianity without Christ and without the Cross; a Christ who 
was merely human, a poet and a humanitarian philosopher, 
whose Mother was not blessed among women, and whose death 
was nothing more than a judicial error of the Roman colonial 
administration. God was hidden somewhere for the intellects of 
this period; but did not interfere with His creatures, and had not 
revealed Himself in any particular form. They had a Faith, and 
were perhaps even ready to suffer martyrdom for the sake of a 
purely moral virtue, but they attached no importance to the con- 
tent of the faith, or to the content of the cause in whose service 
martyrdom was to be suffered. They built skyscraping towers with 
no thought of Heaven; appreciated Mozart and Bach when their 
music was dissociated from its context and presented as cantatas 
or hymns; Madonnas and Golgothas for the prestige of Giotto’s 
or Botticelli’s name, despite the contempt and derision they felt for 
the subject. All this constituted in the nineteenth century, and still 
constitutes, the cultural atmosphere of the age. It was a culture 
deprived of its soul and its life, an archaeological pastime which 
transforms living art and poetry into dead ruins, broken remnants 
and fragments—playthings for grown-up and erudite children; it 
finally loses every basis of comparison and of evaluation of the 
higher and the lower. Having renounced the central idea of 
divinity, it has lost the sense of values, and by denying privilege 
through grace, finally abdicates personality and inspiration, both 
in art and historical analysis. 

The alternative to Faith in the post-Christian era, when this 
central subject cannot be evaded—for the Cross is planted there 
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as an eternal reminder, and no path can be found which circum- 
vents it—is mediocrity, spiritual and intellectual cowardice. 
Christian belief means courage and precision in the use of words; 
the attempt at a secular lay culture leads to a fear of the light, and 
of positive affirmation, to vagueness and obscurity. Vagueness and 
obscurity in thought are the first step towards extinction. 

Barbey d’Aurevilly wrote with his eyes fixed on this extinction 
of European civilization. More than a mere artist, a mere literary 
critic or philosopher of history, he is the poet of approaching 
doom. He diagnosed and rroclaimed the approaching twilight of 
human personality. It was the almost physical certainty of his 
vision of Christ as a Judge of the living and the dead, which made 
him a powerful critic of art and history, a devastating critic of the 
heresies whose present-day descendants, yet in the third genera- 
tion, are confused and ashamed to confess their ancestry. 


II. THe Vision or History 


We are concerned here with comments and reflexions on 
Barbey d’Aurevilly, which in the present phase of the European 
apocalypse, that was foretold and defined by him in Les Prophétes 
du Passé, seem to us ought to be said: 


La gloire, comme la puissance de Dieu, change les rapports du monde. 
Elle fait du passé Vavenir. Mirage menteur, quit renverse les choses pour les 
éclatrer. 


We do not attempt a biography, which Barbey d’Aurevilly 
always discouraged anyhow: 


Quand les éoénements diminuent chaque jour de hauteur, l’ Histoire de- 
vient naine et passe a la biographie. C’est la derniére ressource. On applique 
la loupe a chaque homme pour le voir plus gros et plus grand. 


Pour que nous en soyons st | fiers, qu’est-ce que c’est que la gloire? Le brutt 
du concert des aveugles, s’ils étaient, par dessus le marché, des sourds.... Il 
n'y a quune histoire a faire, | *histoire des petitesses humaines grandies par 
Pironie de Dieu, avec cette épigraphe: Dieu se moque de nous. 


Let us therefore confine ourselves to essentials. Jules Amadée 
Barbey d’Aurevilly was born in 1808 at Vicomte-le-Sauveur in 
Normandy of old noblesse de robe, and was trained for the legal 
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career, which the tradition of his family made almost inevitable, 
More attracted by Byron and literary elegance than by Roman 
law and forensic eloquence—his first book was on George 
Brummel, and it was written in praise of “‘dandyism’, which he 
calls the heretical English form of the French and Catholic virtue 
of elegance (as defined by Balzac’s Physiologie de la vie élegante, of 
which he had a very high opinion)—he left Normandy for Paris. 
After rather grudgingly acquiring qualifications for the Bar at the 
Faculty of Law at Caen, in deference to his father’s wishes, he 
entered the literary life of the capital during the great Romantic 
crisis stirred up by Victor Hugo, and usually referred to in literary 
histories as the ‘battle of Hernani’. 

In the years when this battle raged Barbey d’Aurevilly was 
far removed from the principles of his education, from his later 
opinions, from his native Normandy and its Royalist chouans, 
whose stories of the great Revolution he had heard as a boy, and 
had not forgotten as a writer of fiction; to the sorrow of his fellow- 
poet and brother Léon, who chose the priestly vocation and aban- 
doned a literary career, he was for some years removed from the 
Church and from religious practice. 

Under the Monarchy of Louis Philippe, Barbey d’Aurevilly 
was almost a Republican. Hostile by temperament to compro- 
mise, an instinctive foe of the ruling bourgeoisie, he preferred to 
be of the people; rather than be the subject of an artificial Mon- 
archy, which had abdicated royal glory, monarchical principles 
and religious consecration, he wanted to be the citizen of an 
imaginary Republic. His attitude was shared by many. The con- 
flict between the artist—a man of daring imagination and thought, 
bold in language and in gesture, the incarnation of faithfulness to 
one’s own self—and the bourgeois—whose virtue, even at its best, 
is prudence—is as old in France as the bourgeoisie itself, and has 
perhaps never been fully understood outside France. 

Moliére had been on the side of the noble as against the bour- 
geois, although he enjoyed occasional hits at the intellectual 
eccentricity of the bad noble by bourgeois common-sense. Ever 
since his day, Alceste, the most French of all characters, immortal 
like Don Quixote, although he moves in a more rarefied atmo- 
sphere, has always been the ideal of the artist in France. There is 
something of Alceste in Barbey d’Aurevilly’s masters, Chateau- 
briand and Balzac; there is something of him in Barbey d’Aure- 
villy himself, who withdrew into the desert, away from political 
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futilities, from the pretensions of learned pedants and—the 
greatest sacrifice the mattre d’amour that he was, made—from the 
feminine superficialities of the era. 

A revolutionary and an elegant nobleman—were these two 
things compatible? The full-blooded revolutionaries of the age of 
the bourgeoisie (which we understand less and less, as the whole 
conflict between artist and bourgeois is now probably closed, 
although certainly not with the victory of the artist) were, in the 
strict sense of party politics, non-politicial and, if anything, con- 
servative in their sympathies. Balzac, Musset, Vigny, Victor Hugo, 
Lamartine and Chateaubriand paraded their titles (authentic, 
but over-emphasized in the last two cases, doubtful in the first 
three, and very recent in the case of the chief figure of Romanti- 
cism, who in the early period of his art did not foresee himself in 
his later role as a Republican exile in Guernsey). To be outside 
the bourgeoisie was the ambition of all the poets; they despised 
prudence, moderation and all the narrow virtues, and like 
Machiavelli, the first philosopher-poet of Ambition and the first 
interpreter of history in terms of human personality, thought that 
‘onorevole tristiziad’ is the next best thing to wirtd. For Barbey d’Aure- 
villy, the alternative looked like this: 


Littérairement, ne soyez rien ou ayez du génie ; mais st vous voulez beau- 
coup réussir, attachez la moindre loque politique en cocarde a votre oeuvre ; 
lest aureaux, et méme les boeufs de tous les partis, se mettront a Punanimité, 
et feront ce vacarme que nous prenons st légérement pour de la gloire. 


Among the many paths which lead to Rome, that of literary 
dandyism is perhaps the least usual. 

It was the path of Barbey d’Aurevilly. Under God, to whose 
Grace all conversions or returns to the Faith are due, and thanks 
to the influence of the Abbé Léon Barbey d’Aurevilly, who 
brought his erring brother back to the Church and to his family, 
when our author was in his early forties, it was the love of a per- 
sonal and imaginative vision of life, and especially of history, 
which made Barbey d’Aurevilly a Catholic. Not the love of the 
mediaeval and the picturesque; this argument of Chateaubriand 
in favour of Catholicism, which was magnified, though not for 
apologetic purposes, by Victor Hugo, is never taken up in Barbey 
d’Aurevilly’s apologetics. But he saw human personality as lost, 
its artistic and historical vision dissolving in a hopeless vagueness. 
Except in the Catholic interpretation, he deemed it meaningless 
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for society and for history. Metaphysics and religious vision are 
the key to human greatness: 


Tout ce qui n'est pas métaphysicien est fataliste, en plus ou en moins. Les 
esprits métaphysiques et qui sont supérieurs, sont les premiers esprits de 
VPhumanité. C°est Charlemagne et c’est St. Augustin. Les esprits qui ne sont 
que métaphysiques, c’est St. Louis et, chose lamentable a dire, c'est aussi 
Robespierre. Qui n’est pas métaphysien, mais qui est supérieur du reste, c'est 
Napoléon. . . . Nulle de ces grandes tétes politiques (Richelieu, Louis XI, 
Louis XIV et bien avant eux, Charlemagne) n’avaient cédé a des passions 
vulgaires. Elles n’avatent poursuivi, sous des formes diverses modifiées par le 
temps et les circonstances, que |’ éternel but de tous les pouvoirs dignes de ce 
nom. 


Let us recall once more Alceste, the incarnation of the French 
aristocratic ideal, and especially his protest against general and 
impersonal kindness: ‘Je veux qu’on me distingue!’? A non-meta- 
physical outlook, which is not directed towards the Highest, does 
not allow us to discern human personality ; thus ends civilization, 
especially the subtle French variety, because: 


En France tout le monde est aristocrate, car tout le monde tend a se dis- 
tinguer de tout le monde. Le bonnet rouge du Facobinisme, c'est le talon 
rouge de l’aristocratie d l'autre extrémité. 


It was not the aristocratic social order that Barbey d’Aurevilly, 
liked, but the hierarchical order, and the aristocratic philosophy 
of values. As for aristocratic society, he avoided it more often than 
not, and few were the great names whose bearers he found worthy. 
It was not so much the social order, the political power or the 
money of the bourgeoisie that he hated; he lived outside this 
world, in one entirely his own: a world created by a recluse of the 
poetic imagination, a world of sensual adventure and of intellec- 
tual passions and devotions (holiness was beyond his powers, even 
after full conversion, and virtuous respectability he did not care 
to attempt)—but he hated the decadence of thought which the 
era of bourgeois civilization brought about: | 


A mesure que les peuples montent en civilisation, les gouvernements 
descendent en police. 


Barbey d’Aurevilly was a living protest—in his novels, in his 
lyric poetry, which he characteristically entitled Poussiéres, in the 
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immensely rich critical work which he wrote for forty years after 
his conversion, mostly in newspapers and reviews, which received 
little publicity, such as Le Pays, Le Nain Jaune and the early 
Figaro, which could afford to print original and personal views 
not noticed by the wide general public—against the degeneration 
of great passions, great thought and great devotions, which he 
felt (like Carlyle at his best) were the trend of the century: 


Lisez, en effet, tous les livres composés entre 1830-1850 sur des sujets 
historiques, par les esprits les plus divers ; et voyez st, dans la plupart, le pan- 
théisme ne réduit pas, plus ou moins, le jeu de la personnalité humaine au sein 
des luttes de ce monde, pour enrichir de tout ce qu'il prend a cette personnalité 
la vague notion de force des choses que le matérialtsme connaissait bien un 
peu avant Hegel, mais que le panthéisme, qui a grandi et complété toutes les 
erreurs du matérialisme a grandie aussi, comme les autres, La force des 
choses, cette irresponsabilité du destin, ce joug d’une mathématique inconnue 
jeté sur le cou de la pauvre créature humaine, a remplacé dans UV’ Histoire 
action réelle et trés explicable de Vv homme. . . 

Le catholicisme, en posant la liberté de Vhomme—donne la seule vrate 
philosophie de I’ Histoire. Tout pour lui sort de l’dme humaine. Si on ne voit 
pas toujorus, de cette dme, le travail et les influences, il ne s’agit que de les 
trouver. Est-ce qu’avant la découverte des telescopes, le: monde planéaire 


n’existait pas ? 


The mission and the vocation of art is to magnify, to make the 
lines of character stand out more sharply and in a more precise 
form. The belief in a Divine person is not different in degree, but 
in substance, from the vague belief of the theist or the pantheist in 
a Deity. Belief in a personal God and His revealed life is precise 
truth, and a full affirmation; it is historic and transcendent truth. 
All other philosophical formulae are neither a full affirmation nor 
transcendent truth. Barbey d’Aurevilly despised the French Revo- 
lution, for Robespierre’s Supreme Being was not a personal affir- 
mation. It represented in his eyes a cowardly abdication of the 
human mind in the face of the precise, historical and transcendent 
truth of the Divine life. Barbey d’Aurevilly based this formula on 
a historical experience of his own. 

In the winter of 1870-71, during the siege of Paris, he re-read 
Goethe while German bombs fell on the city, and he did his civic 
duty as a fire-watcher of the National Guard—the only duty for 
which a man of letters of sixty-two was thought fit. Admittedly he 
failed to appreciate the best in Goethe, since he was obliged to 
read him in translation, for example his immense wealth of 
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language. The result of these long hours of reading was the splen- 
did volume on Goethe et Diderot, iconoclastic in intention, which 
those who have approached Goethe from a different angle may 
not approve. One-sided as Barbey d’Aurevilly’s judgement on 
Goethe may be, and confessedly iconoclastic as was his style, he 
admits the high quality of his ‘sagacity’, and of what is ‘anti- 
enthoustaste, anti-niats et anti-allemand’ in him—dqualities which make 
Goethe the great modern Epicurean, a sort of modern Horace. 
This critical analysis defines the real root of the spiritual aspect of 
the Franco-German quarrel. Goethe’s art is the pantheist ideal of 
art. His German religion is pantheist, anti-historical ; his ignorance 
of a personal God prevents him from seeing men and characters; 
he is—in so far as he is German—the natural enemy of French 
discernment and the French sense of history and of personality: 


Goethe, ce fanfaron calme des vices de son esprit, n’a cessé de répéter qu'il 
méprisait histoire. Shakespeare ne la méprisait pas. Il ne la savait point, 
mais il la devinait par la forte intuition de son génie. Aussi, les personnages 
de ses drames sont-tls de la verité la plus historique et en méme temps la plus 
intense. 

Goethe n’a ni cette profondeur ni cette intensité. Son Goetz von Berlich- 
ingen est de l’ histoire exacte, mars plane, plate, superficielle, presque linéaire ; 
et ses personnages, tout en surface n’exigent pas ce puissant don de pénétration 
qui creuse dans un homme et plonge jusque dans ses entrailles. 


Il jouait au Voltaire. Seulement il n’avait de ce diable de Voltaire ni le 
mouvement ni la souplesse, nt Vabondance ni la facilité, ni la grace de singe 
éparpillant la lumiére, ni tout ce flou intellectuel qui distingue Voltaire, et 
que n’eut jamais mon grand sec et pédant de Goethe. 


For Voltaire was: 


Satan de bonne maison et qui a plus d’esprit que les autres diables dont il 
est le chef. Duc par Vesprit et par V'impertinence. . . . Diderot et Rousseau 
haissaient Dieu, sans pouvoir rire, sérieux, lourds pesamment insolents . . . 
esprit francais mourait avec Voltaire, l’esprit allemand commengait avec 
Diderot. Par la déclamation, l’enflure, la précherie, le pédantisme, l’ouver- 
ture et la pesanteur des mdchoires, Diderot a dénationalisé le génie frangais. 


Most certainly, had Voltaire lived to see the Revolution, he 
would have died under the guillotine, which would have been 
erected for him by Robespierre, not by Thermidor. As for the 
minor Encyclopaedists, who for a generation accumulated explo- 
sives for the eruption of the French Revolution (or if you prefer a 
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less complimentary image, the poison the injection of which 
caused the Revolution in France), one may visualize them with 
Barbey d’Aurevilly as devotees of Robespierre’s Supreme Being, 
priests of a neo-pagan or half-pagan natural Deity of the Revo- 
lution which, neither well-defined nor personified, was omni- 
present in the Germanic clouds of profound philosophy and early 
nineteenth-century poetry, and which, with the help of the pro- 
found pedants of all countries—anima naturaliter germana—have 
quickly moved towards East and West. 

Barbey d’Aurevilly sensed the storms coming from these Ger- 
man clouds. The saddest year of his life—the very mention of 
which he disliked, even in his most intimate circle, as we are told 
by Léon Bloy—was 1870-71. The message of the philosopher of 
history, which we are going to sum up, in his own words, is full of 
melancholy and nostalgia for the great centuries of French thought 
and French speech. The French way 1s prodigal and generous, 
like witty conversation or the furious charge of cavalry, not utili- 
tarian and theatrical, like a modern scientific lecture or labora- 
tory warfare. 

Barbey d’Aurevilly was a philosopher of history, not a his- 
torian. His little masterpieces of historical writing were critical 
surveys and reviews of research done by others, or of memoirs 
used as sources of history by others. But it was his vision of the 
divine in History, and also his profound artistic inspiration, his 
flair for the great turn of events in history, which enabled him to 
see the great French alternative of his century. This was to affirm 
once more 


la verité absolue, incompatible, ou s’apostasier encore, en passant du cote 
des révolutonnatres logiques, des hommes qui se vantent d’avoir le secret de 
Pavenir. . . . Les choses a chaque minute se précipitent. . . . La France 
sen va de vieillesse. Mats pourquoi sa vierllesse ne serait-elle pas un beau 
déclin? L’agonte des nations dure des stécles. Il_y a pour les peuples, comme 
pour les hommes, une mantére de se coucher dans la tombe. 


III. FAItH AND IMAGINATION IN ART 


Barbey d’Aurevilly’s philosophy of history, spread over an 
enormous number of essays which were originally intended as 
reviews and analyses of historical works, or of newly published 
Vol. 222 k 
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sources, is the central part of his thought; it is a philosophy which 


he never attempted to systematize. A summary of his reflexions on 


history, and the final conclusion which he formulates, give the | 
key to his concept of art, and to his own art in particular. The | 
central fact, the secret of History, is the Divine person; its moving 
force is human personality and human character. To renounce | 


the Divine person is to renounce clear aims and a clear and pre- 
cis€ vision ; it is a spiritual capitulation and a moral surrender: 


Les plus grands hommes, en politique comme en guerre, sont ceux qui | 


capitulent les derniers, 


and to be Catholic means to take sides for Eternity; it means no 
surrender till Judgement Day. Personality is the secret of history, 
and the criterion of personality is to have a secret, a secret interior 
life, a transcendent thought, a hidden heart and concealed passion 
as in the tragedies of Racine. Personality in art, as in history, 
means a ‘double life’. The hard objectivity and the cynical cold- 
ness of the politician conceals the deep humanity, piety and pat- 
riotism of a Metternich; the ostentatious ambition and the con- 
tempt for mankind of a Balzac is coupled with a trembling fear 
of God, a firm belief in the inevitable expiation of sin, and final 
peace to be found in the Church of God, which is expressed in the 
preface to the Comédie Humaine; the pleasant, playful and para- 
doxical wit of a Pascal or a Joseph de Maistre coming from a 
deeply metaphysical seriousness; the exuberant, angelic joy of a 
Mozart proceeding from a wounded heart and a condemned body 
—finally, the ‘dandyism’ of a Barbey d’Aurevilly, the ostentation 
of refined and expensive tastes by a scrupulously straightforward 
and honest literary conscience. Barbey d’Aurevilly was the author 
of numerous volumes which had a literary success, but were never 
written to please anything but his own conscience, and with his 
eccentric style of living and dressing he lived the ‘double life’ he 
preached. About the only things the outside literary gossips knew 
about Barbey d’Aurevilly were his multicoloured siJk ties and 
velvet top hats, his ivory and ebony walking-sticks, the fantastic 
gold and lilac colours of his inks, the ostrich feather of his pens, his 
impeccable Bourbon-Restoration elegance, which under the Third 
Republic, round about 1880, made people turn round and stare, 
as we would stare at the sight of a monocled and white-gaitered 
Edwardian dandy, who had been as adamant in refusing to sur- 
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render to age and time as Barbey d’Aurevilly was, up to the age 
of eighty. But this fastidious poet of princely tastes led an almost 
ascetic life of hard work and poverty, unable to afford amenities 
which his past achievements, success and a lifetime of study and 
hard work would have entitled him. Léon Bloy, who thought 
wealth a mortal sin, and the love of riches the one irreparable way 
to damnation, felt sure that his old friend and master, with his 
ducal fantasies, was almost the only incorruptible artist among 
his contemporaries, almost the only true poet who was faithful to 
himself, in life as in art, and to his imagination. A double person- 
ality, one offered in all humility to God and to Him alone, and 
another exhibited half in joke to the world, with that charitable 
irony which accompanies and underlies even heroic charity at its 
highest, the heroic charity of the Saints. 

Barbey d’Aurevilly is the most temperamental of writers, the 
most personal of critics and the most polemical pen of the Church 
Militant—I think nobody attempting to characterize him and 
indicate his place in French literature could dispense with these 
three superlatives. Yet the gift for individual caricature of a La 
Bruyére—that sense of the grotesque seen in the ephemeral facts 
of contemporary life about town, which may lead the gifted and 
intuitive observer to the highest metaphysical, spiritual and moral 
truth—was less sharply defined in him than in the other great 
polemical apologist of his time: Louis Veuillot. The author of Les 
Odeurs de Paris and Parfums de Rome caricatured his individual 
opponents, and each of his famous polemics in L’ Univers was con- 
cerned with one precise problem or principle; he did not leave an 
opponent until he had dissected him completely, or a problem or 
principle before he had exhausted it. 

Louis Veuillot defended sound doctrine and straightforward 
human reason, the supreme Reason which is Faith, against the 
pretentious intellectual folly of the enemies of the Faith. Barbey 
d’Aurevilly was concerned with something else besides. He de- 
fended the inner life, the realm of the soul, the secret of the human 
heart, against affectation and vanity, as much as he defended 
common sense and a sound taste against the solemn idiocy of 
Trissotin and Vadius. He despised transparence, the spectacular 
transparence of the Romantics. Discretion, the discreet and 
elegant control of secret passion, is the criterion in true art, and 
this is what makes sensual love the noblest object of poetic 
curiosity : 
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Je ne crows pas d Vamitié des femmes. La lot qui régit Vhumanité est 
salique. L’amitié, c’est de ’'amour vierge ou de l’amour veuf. C°est avant ou 


apres. 

Sensual love, personal ambition, patriotic passion, virtue and sin, 
the highest and lowest in man, have a secret and hidden life, hidden 
behind a discreet appearance or ironical ostentation which only 
the true poet and inventive artist can see through. The great 
masters of art thus conceived were Stendhal and Balzac. Stendhal 
was no doubt surpassed by Balzac; but Stendhal was the author 
of De l'amour, just as Balzac was author of La physiologie de la vie 
élégante ; thus both founders of that modern epic art in prose, which 
is the novel, were at the same time the philosophers of the secret 
desires of men, of the complexities of moral character and spiritual 
conscience, which the Spanish Jesuit casuists—misunderstood and 
misinterpreted by the great Pascal—-had attempted to translate 
into moral theology. 

Stendhal—Bonapartist at heart—believed in military loyalty, 
in other supreme forms of loyalty to one’s own intimate passions. 
Greater than he, Balzac believed in God and the Church, in 
society, through the association of families founded on the sacra- 
ment, and ruled by Christian kings, just as de Maistre and de 
Bonald had defined it. : 

Great drama—Shakespeare and Calderon, Corneille and 
Racine, the great novel—-Cervantes and Balzac—is like great his- 
tory; it is the development of surprise. Human character can sur- 
prise and develop by the disclosure, in the course of the action, 
of innermost secrets. Carlyle’s heroes, Wagner’s demi-gods, 
Nietzsche’s Ubermensch do not surprise—these false concepts were 
unknown to Barbey d’Aurevilly, who did not live long enough to 
see them spread across Europe. Since demi-gods and Ubermen- 
schen are not subject to the common law God made for men, we 
do not feel compassion for their fall, or applaud their triumph. In 
art, as in history, the theocratic doctrine of society, formulated by 
de Bonald, and approved in its entirety by Balzac in his preface to 
the Comédie Humaine, and the theocentric image of the world and 
of mankind, is the only possible approach to human character. 
Nil nisi Deus. The law is universal, or it is no law at all; truth is 
essential, or it is not truth. As de Bonald, whom Balzac acknow- 
ledged to be his master, would say: ‘La philosophie est théocratique ou 
elle ne serait pas sociale, elle ne mériterait pas son nom d’amour de la sa- 
gesse, ce gut veut dire amour et recherche de la verité.’ It is because Balzac 
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was concerned with the law of God visibly ruling human society, 
and not with the individual, with social theology, and not with 
what is called today a ‘psychological case’, that he was the creator 
of the new art: 


Le roman est le livre des sociétés qui périssent en proie aux extrémes 
civilisations. 


He is everywhere present in modern literature, but 


Balzac, qu’on apergoit a tous les horizons des moeurs modernes, n’a pas 
embrassé, et ne pouvait pas embrasser, toute l'dme humaine, comme il a 
embrassé toute une société. L’dme humaine, en effet, c'est Pinfini, et toute 
société est finie. 


Before Balzac 


on faisait son roman sur un homme ou sur une femme et ¢ était tout. On 
fourllait une passion. On mettait en relief un ou deux personnages. Aprés 
avoir fait réver René, chanter Corinne, immoler Delphine a VP opinion, il n’y 
avait plus rien. 


Through him 


d’individuel, le roman fut social. Ox il ny avait qu’un homme, on mit 
toute une societé. De l’analyse, on s’élevait jusqu’a la synthése. 


Napoleon changed the methods of warfare by utilizing the mass- 
factor to the full; Baizac did the same for the novel. 

But no art has degenerated more quickly than the one inaugu- 
rated by Balzac. It has produced les petits matires de moralités, crafts- 
men who can easily adapt themselves to the service of minor 
thought and comfortable convention. It has produced the novel in 
which fashionable political slogans, ephemeral concerns or pseudo- 
intellectual research—‘psychological study’—replace invention, 
vision, personality, judgement, style—all the divine faculties the 
artist may use to demonstrate the divine law ruling the world. 
Decadence began with the ‘realism’ of Flaubert and the Gon- 
courts ; it continued with Zola—and worse. 

Description for description’s sake, boredom and nothingness, 
with no visible, or at any rate, actively intervening alternative, 
the meticulous picture of an unredeemed mankind—Flaubert 
suffered sincerely from all this, without ever going spiritually so 
far as to realize that there might be an alternative: a redemption, 
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the first condition for which is Belief. Baudelaire, faced by the 
same despair as Flaubert, sought refuge in the perfection of artistic 
forms, his only faith and his only devotion, but a lyric poet who is 
not writing the everyday language of the novel has at least a 
greater right to this consolation. It was fortunately followed in 
Baudelaire’s case by a better one—and not without the contri- 
bution of Barbey d’Aurevilly, who, in his review of Les Fleurs du 
Mal, publicly urged upon the poet, who received almost no other 
kind word, the alternative between Communion and suicide. 

Can Flaubert’s desperate suffering from vulgarity, relieved 
only by his almost fanatical love of description, be called Realism? 
We can leave aside the lesser writers who followed in Flaubert’s 
footsteps, and for whom the affliction of Reality felt by Flaubert 
was more often than not vanity, mannerism and affectation. We 
said elsewhere that if this philosophy is to have a Latin name, it 
should be called nominalism, for, if it is anything at all, it is the 
exact opposite of the realism of St. Thomas. Principles and char- 
acteristics have no universal validity for this school ; the individual 
can stand quite alone by himself; it is Das Ding an sich of the 
Kantian philosophy, but the authors inventing the individual 
cases do not even teach the Kantian moral law, which is mirrored 
in the individual conscience and confirmed by empirical reason- 
ing. The moralist among the more recent of these ‘romanciers’, 
André Gide, chose a curiously interpreted gospel text as the motto 
and the quintessence of his art: Ne jugez pas! 

But let us be silent here, and let Barbey d’Aurevilly speak: 


C'est l’erreur du Réalisme, de cette vile école, que de prendre perpétuelle- 
ment l’exactitude dans le rendu pour le but de l’art qui ne doit en avoir qu'un: 
la Beauté, avec tous ses genres de beauté. Or la vulgarité n'est jamais belle, et 
la maniére dont on la peint ne l’ennoblissant point, ne peut pas l’embellir. 
Selon nous, il y a dans le monde assez d’Gmes vulgaires, sans encore aug- 
menter le nombre. . . . C’est cette école qui rit grosstérement de Vidéal en 
toutes choses, aussi bien en morale qu’en ésthétique. C’est cette école qui ne 
veut pas de sursum corda ni en art, ni en littérature. C’est elle qut est en 
train de nier l’héroisme et les héros, posant en principe, par la plume de tous 
ces petits polissons, ‘qu’il n’y a plus de héros dans lV’ humanité et que tous les 
laches et les plats de la médiocrité les valent et sont méme mille fois plus in- 
téréssants qu’eux’. . . Les gens qui trouvent Flaubert un bien grand homme, 
car il en est qui sérieusement le mettent sur la ligne de Balzac, le vantent 
uniquement pour son style. Or ce style, c’est la description, une description 
infinie, éternelle, atomistique, aveuglante, qui tient toute la place dans son 
livre et remplace toutes les facultés dans sa téte. . . . Montrez-moi une idée 
qui ne soit une chose physique dans ses oeuvres! Montrez-moi une idée morale, 
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un jugement, une opinion—méme politique! A un certain momen du roman 
(L’ Education Sentimentale) on traverse 1848 et sa révolution ; mais pourriez- 
vous tirer des fatts du temps, qui sont décrits avec une exactitude de photo- 
graphe, Vaspect des rues, le sac des Tuileries, l’air des pavés les jours de 
barricades etc., pour quel parti penche l’auteur de ces descriptions. . . 
Qu’on me passe le mot! ce n'est, somme toute, qu’un faiseur de bric-d-brac. 


Realism was not improved when it changed its name to 
Naturalism with Zola, and when, from photographic exactitude, 
it proceeded to calculated coarseness and crudity—lacking at the 
same time the gigantic grotesqueness of Rabelais: 


Rabelais, l’orgiaque Rabelais, écrit de ces choses-la, je le sats bien. Mais 
il a Vébrieté d’un bacchant de la Renaissance, de cette Rennatssance qui, 
deux minutes, a enivré le genre humain. Mais le génie, le tempérament, 
esprit et surtout le comique, un comique immense, qu’il méle a ces images, en 
diminuent le degoiit et le danger. Flaubert, a-t-il cette excuse? 


Barbey d’Aurevilly did not defeat his enemies, which were bad 
taste, false art, affectation, intellectual impurity. Almost every- 
thing he disliked in his contemporaries went on, grew to greater 
proportions and spread beyond France, where faults have at least 
the merit of being French ones, exaggerations of French virtues, 
such as intellectual lucidity, which sometimes degenerates into a 
melancholy resignation. Acuteness in unpleasant observation has 
often superseded the more attractive and plausible national faults 
of others, such as the facile German proneness to enthusiasm, the 
German lack of maturity; or English naiveté, optimism and emo- 
tionalism ; or instinctive Russian brute force and juvenile serious- 
ness. Faults are the inevitable accompaniment to qualities and are 
the reverse side of the qualities. If it is admirable to find extra- 
national qualities in any national literature, it 1s grotesque to see 
the defects of another nation imitated, as the defects of the French 
realistic novel, and the more dignified despair, expressed in a per- 
fect form by Baudelaire, are still imitated in most literatures 
today. 

Flaubert and even Baudelaire are of their time. But the dam- 
nation to which brutishness leads in Rabelais; the conflict be- 
tween honour and humility in Corneille; the conflict between 
emotion and duty in Racine; the fear of God in Pascal and the 
glory of God in Bossuet; the triumph of sincerity and honest 
reason in Moliére; the theocratic law in Balzac’s imaginary 
society and in his earthly purgatory of egotism; the graceful 
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brilliance in de Maistre’s meditation on history and society; the 
genuine nobility of feeling in the best of Chateaubriand ; the exal- 
tation of faithfulness and loyalty in the best of Victor Hugo; the 
joyful humility and smiling charity in Péguy—are of all time, and 
in them France will live for all time. ; 

The best guide to the eternal French values is Barbey d’Aure- 
villy. The rival great critic of the nineteenth century, Sainte- 
Beuve, only approached the author’s psychology through his 
texts. But by reading the text, Barbey d’Aurevilly found what the 
sceptical Sainte-Beuve, lost in the ephemeral, did not recognize 
was the central problem—the metaphysical truth of art, the meta- 
physics of history and art. It was the sureness of his theology 
which made Barbey d’Aurevilly the prophet we have such sad 
reason to acknowledge today, when we read these lines containing 
his philosophy of history and epic art: 


La Révolution n’a été que le chdtiment des classes élevées. . . . le 
peuple et la bourgeoisie doivent avoir ausst leur 1789. . . . Aprés le coup de 
guillotine sur la téte de Louis XVI, il doit y avoir le massacre et la faim pour 
les peuples révolutionnaires. L’expiation, l’expration pour tous, en bas comme 
en haut. ... 


Massacre and famine among revolutionary peoples? We live 
in 1949; we have seen two world wars, revolutions all over Europe 
and Asia, oppression and famine on a scale unknown in the 
darkest ages. Progressive Europe, which a hundred years ago 
ridiculed the Austria of Metternich as the ‘European China’—as 
if the comparison with an Empire which supposed its statesmen 
to rule in wisdom and justice were an insult—now equals China 
in dissolution, decay and degradation. But the best minds in 
Europe, for its comfort and for the hope of its revival, are search- 
ing for prophets. Three of them have had a belated victory, all 
three of them spiritual descendants of Barbey d’Aurevilly, all 
three of them symbols of French spiritual resistance to ugliness, 
mental cowardice, moral degradation, self-indulgence and be- 
trayal of their spiritual ancestry—Léon Bloy, Charles Péguy and 
Georges Bernanos. They alone, and the importance of their mess- 
age, which today in France and in England generous minds and 
hearts are beginning to recognize, would justify our interest in 
Barbey d’Aurevilly, poet and prophet of the expiation through 
which we are passing. Poet and prophet—although we have been 
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so closely concerned with the latter that we have somewhat un- 
justly neglected the former. 

In the history of Christian thought, supreme and triumphant 
reaffirmations of the Truth have followed the deepest descents into 
error. The greatest teachers of the Church have defended her 
against things mankind generally forgets, and which only the uni- 
versal and never-failing memory of the Church recalls at such 
critical moments of the world’s history, when the old error re- 
appears under some new name or new disguise. 

Let us reiterate this, for the sake of those who deny ‘creative’ 
value to critical thought. Purely creative thought is the privilege 
of Divinity. The supreme affirmation of which the human mind 
is capable is only a reaffirmation—reaffirmation of the revealed 
truth, of the Law and the Incarnation, which have been attacked 
over and over again by Error, at almost regular intervals, in a new 
disguise, but by the same negative spirit. It is the fate of human 
thought and the human will only to create out of Necessity. 
Necessity creates law and the need to defend the truth against 
some visible peril, which jis but the appearance in a new form of 
some ancient and permanent peril, is at the origin of states, realms 
and Empires. 

The noblest symbol in the history of every nation is the Sword 
of Defence and of Justice; the noblest task of the pen is to be em- 
ployed like the Sword, to combat error, and to defend the truth 
and the glory of Christianity against the perfidious attacks of 
Negation. To restate this is perhaps the best way to sum up Barbey 
d’Aurevilly. There are proofs of every kind of greatness in thought 
and in art. It has often been said that a great writer is one whom 
we Can recognize in almost every sentence he wrote, and whose 
prose-style cannot possibly be attributed to anyone else. A truly 
great writer is one whom we can read profitably after a century— 
or several centuries—one who formulated and recognized prob- 
lems and perils which are felt by posterity to be even more real 
and urgent than in his own day. A great prose-writer is one who 
wrote in order to act, not to please, and who, like a good soldier, 
believed in no surrender, no surrender to fashionable half-truth, 
to the temptations of easy success. Finally—and this is perhaps 
the best test of greatness—a thought, a style and a prose deserve 
to survive, if they have an overwhelming effect on the reader of 
good faith, so that for some time he feels immune to any other 
thought, or style or prose. 
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Barbey d’Aurevilly passes all these tests. The first of them is 
best applied to the novelist and story-teller, the author of L’Ensor- 
celée, Le Chevalier Destouches, Histoire sans nom and of Les Diaboliques. 
There are many castles in Barbey d’Aurevilly which could have 
been invented by Sir Walter Scott, many stories of civil war and 
chouan stories which could wrongly be attributed to Balzac, but 
only to Balzac. The central theme which is invariably present 
both in his fiction and in his critical work is his alone. Barbey 


d’Aurevilly is the poet of honour and glory. Unfortunate as are — 


almost all his heroes; sinful and mad as are many of their actions, 
and full of horror as is their end, the epic art of Barbey d’Aurevilly 
is one uninterrupted song of chivalry until the end is accomplished 
in dignified and noble expiation. 
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MAX PICARD: THE MAN 
AND HIS WORK 


By STANLEY GODMAN 


contemporary philosophers and is hardly ever a name in this 

country. One of his friends, however, wrote on his sixtieth 
birthday, last year, that ‘there are few writers in our time who are 
helping to shape the new age so quietly and yet with such deep in- 
fluence’, and Gabriel Marcel, who has already done much to intro- 
duce Picard to French readers, has recently called him ‘one of the 
quite small number of those who are resisting the universal mad- 
ness and who seem capable of directing what is still left of a think- 
ing élite in the world towards a revival of reason and faith indis- 
solubly united—and without which there can be nothing but 
despair about the future of the human race.”! Gabriel Marcel is 
only the latest in a line of thinkers and writers who have come to 
appreciate Picard as one of the most profound interpreters of the 
face of our age (in, as we shall see, the literal and concrete mean- 
ing of the word). One of his earliest books, The Last Man, exerted a 
profound and indelible influence on Rilke, it haunted him for 
years ‘like a nightmare’, and he remained in close friendship with 
the author until his death. Peter Wust declared that the total effect 
on him of Picard’s books was similar to that of the pictures of Fra 
Angelico. Of living German writers, Ernst Wiechert is perhaps the 
most deeply indebted to contact and friendship with Picard.? 
Last year the Czech crisis and Communist coup in February 
caused a sudden wave of interest in one of Picard’s latest 
books, Hitler in Ourselves, which has also been widely reviewed but 
so far little read in Germany itself, where it is still unobtainable. 
Translations of Hitler in Ourselves and The Flight from God have 


1 Gabriel Marcel, ‘Max Picard’, La Nef, September 1948. 
*Cf. Ernst Wiechert’s recent autobiography, Jahre und Zeiten, Eugen Rentsch 


Verlag, Zurich, 1949, pp. 323-330. 
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recently appeared in Italy,) and Hitler in Ourselves has recently 
appeared under the title L’Homme du Néant in France (Cahiers 
du Rhéne, 1947). In America the firm of Henry Regnery has 
issued translations of Hitler in Ourselves and also the wartime book 
on Marriage. An attempt will be made here to discuss not only 
these more recent works but also the earlier books which form a 
remarkably unity of thought with the better-known later works 
and illustrate the principle of Continuity which is the basic con- 
cept of Picard’s philosophy revealed within his own work as It is in 
the identity of his personal life and his writing. 

Max Picard was born of Swiss parents (of Jewish origin—his 
great-grandfather was a Rabbi) in Schopfheim in the Black Forest, 
a few miles from the Swiss-German frontier, in 1888. He attended 
the Gymnasium in Lérrach. As he has sometimes been called an 
Austrian (Maurice Betz, Rilke Vivant, Paris, 1936, p. 198) it is 
worth noting that his family migrated 300 years ago to Switzer- 
land (Canton Aargau) from France, not from Germany or Austria. 
He studied medicine and showed remarkable promise as a diag- 
nostician, but after a year as assistant in the University Hospital in 
Heidelberg he abandoned medicine (he has a Doctor’s degree in 
medicine), finding himself out of sympathy with the current 
‘mechanistic’ approach to medical problems and cures. He studied 
philosophy in Heidelberg under Troeltsch and Rickert and in 
1918 moved permanently to Caslano on the Lake of Lugano (in 
the first place owing to the bad health of his wife), where he still 
lives, now by himself, in a house on the lakeside a few miles from 
the Italian frontier. His son is a lawyer working in the Legal De- 
partment of the Canton at Bellinzona. Picard rises daily at 4 a.m. 
and takes a two-hour walk by the lakeside; at night he retires at 
8 p.m. When Gabriel Marcel visited him in July 1947 for three 
days he told Picard, a little to his surprise, that he reminded him 
in his appearance of some English figure of the eighteenth century 
taken out of Tom Jones, but intellectually he had never met any- 
one who seemed to conform less to a conventional type, who was 
more spontaneous and alive. Basically he is not a ‘philosopher’ at 
all, but, in Marcel’s view, a contemplative and a visionary. His 
friend Karl Pfleger has called him essentially a ‘seer’ as opposed to 
a conceptual thinker: 


1 Hitler in noi stessi, Milan, Rizzoli, 1947. 
La Fuga davanti a Dio, Milan, Edizioni di Comunith, 1948. 
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Picard is above all a visual thinker. He cannot think at all with- 
out seeing, without turning his thought into a concrete picture. His 
seeing inspires his thinking, even intellectual and spiritual realities 
literally come before his eye. The thing which distinguishes 
Picard from all the other modern writers known to me is precisely 
this visual method, not so much the actual content of his work. 
Picard’s intention is that the reader should be an observer, not as- 
sessing the chaos of the modern world as a mere sum total of tech- 
nical hitches in world economy but seeing it as an organized and 
animated whole. He deals with the Flight from God not as a mere idea 
abstracted from real events, but as a kind of living being, an un- 
canny, daemonic collective being. Like a mighty avalanche, a re- 
lentless, omnipresent monster it rolls on, this Flight from God, 
through all the spheres of human life and culture even touching the 
fringes of religion itself. 


The Flight from God is possibly, as Marcel has said, the key to his 
essential thought, but it is only a particularly concentrated and 
concrete version of what is implicit in his very earliest work. The 
method, described by Pfleger, is the same throughout his work. 
There is an extraordinary continuity in what we may call the 
‘thought-patterns’ running through the whole of Picard’s work. 
After a small collection of aphorisms on The Bourgeois (Der Biirger, 
Leipzig, 1914) his second work and the first to concern us here is 
a remarkable analysis of The End of Impressionism (Das Ende des 
Impresstontsmus, Piper, Munich, 1916), or rather of the world of 
unfaith, which is the underlying theme of this pregnant book of 
aphorisms. The ‘world of impressionism’ is a world in which every- 
thing is interrelated, in which there is therefore nothing absolute 
and inviolate, nothing, as Picard would say now, ‘protected by 
silence’. In 1948 Picard published his crowning work on The 
World of Silence. The germs of that great work are already apparent 
in 1916. ‘In this world of constant motion there is not even a 
memory of the world of silence . . . it is assumed that the world 
has always been a world of constant motion.’ (Welt der Beweg- 
theit.) As a result of mechanization, the old ‘fullness of life’ had 
been emptied until there was nothing left but Speed and Expan- 
sion and mechanical Correctness. The whole world had become 
accessible but empty and external. The rule of money had made 
the ‘possibilities’ which might ensue from speculation more real 
than concrete present reality. (Cf. The Flight from God, passim.) 
Impressionism was the artistic expression of this world in which 


a Max Picard, the Seer, by Karl Pfleger, Schweizer Rundschau, Einsiedeln, 1948, 
t, 4/5. 
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loving intimacy with the present object had given way to super- 
ficial interest in many objects, and not in their intrinsic ‘being’ so 
much as in their exploitable potentialities. 

It is not without significance that his third published work on 
Expressionistic Peasant Painting (Expresstonistische Bauernmaleret, Del- 
phin Verlag, Munich, 1917) is a book of pictures with an intro- 
duction and commentary. The pictures are reproductions of paint- 
ings (of religious subjects) by peasant artists on glass. (Madonna 
and Child, the Holy Trinity, St. Martin, the Washing of the 
Feet, the Last Supper and an amusing St. George and the Dragon 
—St. George’s horse is obviously the prototype of the modern 
rocking-horse!), and the introduction deals mainly with the basic 
differences between modern expressionism and the expressionism 
of this naive but in its own style strangely moving peasant art. 
Here are the germs, incidentally, of ideas fully developed twenty 
and thirty years later in the Flight from God and The Indestruct- 
bility of Marriage.1 In modern art God is only called in as a last re- 
sort, as a deus ex machina, as the only explanation of the universe 
left, the only source of Peace in face of the boundless mass of know- 
ledge acquired by modern man. We know everything, we are 
everywhere and have been everywhere, how can we relieve our- 
selves of this crushing burden of knowledge, only by calling in God 
to take it all away or rather to provide a balance, a ‘pendant’ to 
knowledge, to save us from the pure relativism of our ever increas- 
ing and expanding knowledge. But God is not as He was for the 
peasant artists, a direct and primary experience—the modern 
artist ends up with God, the peasant artists begin with God. They 
are quite unaware of the interconnection of things, in other 
words they have no knowledge of relations, no knowledge in the 
modern sense of the term at all, but only immediate concrete expent- 
ence of one thing at a time in its immediate relationship to God who 1s omnt- 
present and between all things. “They see a thing as if it had just been 
made by God.’ They know nothing of its interconnection with 
other things. They do not see it as a movable, replaceable object but 
as a unique and static special creation of God. In looking at these 
peasant pictures, Picard declares (and we entirely agree with him, 
although we have only the reproductions to go by) ‘one feels how 
near everything still is to God, as if it is all waiting for the second 
creation in which movement will be possible’. The objects are so 
unrelated to each other that they can ‘find the way to each other 


1 Cf. also The World of Silence, 1948. 
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only through God’, and without God this world of isolated objects 
would collapse. To hang together at all God must be between them. 
The artist brings this unrelated world to God and He binds it 
together again, ‘the artist gives God no rest and yet never was a 
world so peaceful as this world in which its Creator is allowed no 
peace’. The presence of the Divine is everywhere. We shall see 
later on the transposition of this idea of a world that is coherent 
only because God holds it together in the much later works on The 
Flight from God, the analysis of a world in which the collapse of 
society apart from God has become concrete reality and on The 
Indestructibiltty of Marriage (1942), in which, again, God is shown as 
the Presence between man, wife and children in whom alone 
human marriage finds its true coherence, apart from whom it 
collapses as it is collapsing in modern society. 

In an unpublished letter of 15 January, 1918, written to Frau 
von Goldschmidt-Rotschild,! Rainer Maria Rilke refers to a lec- 
ture on these peasant paintings given by Picard in Locarno on the 
occasion of an exhibition of peasant paintings on glass. Rilke was 
much impressed by the simplicity and modesty of the lecturer and 
by the ‘extraordinary power’ of the paintings. 

The reading of Picard’s third book, The Last Man (1920), made 
an indelible impression on Rilke’s mind. He wrote to Gide on 1o 
December, 1921, asking him if he knew it and describing Picard as 
homme le plus simple, le plus candide que je connatsse. C’est tout le con- 
traire d’un littérateur, cest peut-étre méme pas un écrivain. C’est un homme 
qui souffre et dont la souffrance a l’avantage d’étre d’une précision épou- 
vantable. Il est de la sainte timidite de ceux dont tout le courage se trouve 
a jamais engagé dans un grand combat inténeur.’ The terrifying vision of 
the ‘last man’, of the utterly depersonalized ‘last man’, pursued 
Rilke like a nightmare. Of this work Picard now writes that it 
was ‘too emotional, too chaotic—it was a vision but it did not get 
any further than the purely visual stage of the vision, yet it already 
described the human beast of 1933-45 in 1919!’ It was described 
by Picard’s friend Wilhelm Hausenstein (still one of his leading 
exponents in Germany) as ‘the most radical, the only radical book 
of our age’. Briefly its thesis is that man is changing into an in- 
human machine, is becoming absorbed by the machine and losing 
his essential character as man. The uprooted humanity of the big 





_ } Copies of this and other Rilke letters quoted here were obtained through the 
kind mediation of Dr. Eudo C. Mason, Lecturer in German, Edinburgh University, 
from the Rilke Archives in Weimar. 
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towns is beginning not even to look like man just as the trees that 
grow in towns begin not to look like trees away from their native 
soil in the forest. The cinema and the gramophone are symbols of 
mechanized, disembodied, uprooted humanity, mere imitations of 
real man. A real human face (we shall come later to his great 
work on The Human Face, 1929) is an integral whole made in the 
image of God, but the modern face borrows from other faces, 
always wants to be with other faces, has lost its concreteness and 
uniqueness, that direct relationship to God which we saw in the 
objects painted by the peasant artists and now applied to the 
human face. The machine is taking the place of man, supremely 
in war, where conflict is not so much between man and man as 
between things, between machines, with man playing only an 
auxiliary réle in directing the machines. Anticipating the flying 
bomb (which he was to describe nearly thirty years later in Hitler 
in Ourselves as the symbol of modern civilization, like modern man 
hurtling through space with no particular destination, ‘through 
space, but past things’, attracting more space than it has time to 
possess), he comments, ‘how terrible it would be if things could 
make war even without the assistance of man, or of the beings who 
at any rate look like man’. Are we, he asks, the transition from the 
‘spectre with a human-like appearance to the spectre with a 
machine-like appearance?’ The cinema is a symbol of man on the 
move, man uprooted from stable static localities and made poten- 
tially ubiquitous, essentially mobile in a world of Flight from God. 
Always on the move but not moving and developing continuously, 
organically but only by fits and starts, discontinuously. Life in the 
big cities is no longer coherent and integrated but confusedly shift- 
ing and changing, always on the move, restless, chaotic, machine- 
dominated life. The book ends with a vision of a world in which 
even the assistance of man is no longer necessary, in which motor- 
cars can steer themselves, in which human ears and eyes will have 
been surrendered to machines, a world in which ‘man is dead’. 
Ten years later the great work on The Human Face appeared 
(1929).2 The human face is created in the Image of God; from the 


1 The German writer, F. G. Jiinger, has recently suggested in a book called The 
Perfection of Technics, that as vehicles become more mechanized, more independent of 
human control, so their shapes become less adapted to the human body. The bicycles 
still very largely adapted to the human frame—in fact even to the differences 
required by difference of sex—whereas the motor-car is much less determined by the 
requirements of the human figure. 

* This was, incidentally, translated into English at the time and published by 
Cassells, but even the British Museum does not possess a copy, nor has any copy sur- 
vived the destruction of Messrs. Cassells’ stock during the war. 
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Creator it derives its qualities of Dignity, of Peace and Clarity and 
Wholeness. With the modern Flight from God it is losing its co- 
herence and unity as well as the uniqueness of its several parts. In 
an age which works increasingly with abstract tokens of reality 
rather than directly with real concrete things, the ear rather than 
the eye is becoming the dominant organ of the face. The ear 
merely picks up sounds, that is signs and symbols of real things 
which can be seen in their full concreteness only by the eyes. We 
experience increasingly by radio instead of at first hand with our 
own eyes, we get an abstract, purely sound-impression of persons 
and events. There is no time in a world of Flight to experience 
things in their full heaviness, we want to make them as light and 
airy as possible. In a curiously apt phrase we live in many senses 
‘in the air, and on the air’, as far as possible away from the earth, 
from the heavy, exacting earth. (It is possible that we are more 
interested in reports on events we have seen with our own eyes 
than in the actual living event itself. The present writer heard 
someone remark at the Lord Mayor’s Show last year, after seeing 
a brush of boisterous students with the police, ‘I expect we shall 
read all about it in the papers,’ as if the report would be somehow 
more real than the actual reality he had just seen with his own 
eyes.)! The secondhand symbol and sign in the paper, on the air 
and on the cinema and television screen is becoming more ‘real’ 
than firsthand reality; in other words, we live in an age in which 
abstraction is the reality most accessible to and assimilable by the 
educated mind. Karl Pfleger was saying as much in the essay on 
Picard already quoted: Educated people, he wrote, find it easier 
and prefer to assimilate an argument intellectually rather than 
concretely. Wherefore of course what Sir Ernest Gowers has called 
‘the common trick of using abstract words to say in a complicated 
way something that might be said simply and directly’—(example: 
Food consumption has been dominated by the world supply situ- 
ation’, meaning ‘People have had to eat what they could get!’) 
Another reason for the deterioration of the human face is the 
break-up of organic communities. The mediaeval face is usually 
not better, individually, than the modern face, but it gains from 
belonging to a real community of faces; today that community is 
lacking and the individual face is impoverished and isolated. The 
individual can restore his communion with God and derive new 


' Picard himself discusses this point in The World of Silence, which had not appeared 
when the above was written. 
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strength from direct communion with God, but there is no general 
community life from which the individual can renew his strength. 
Instead of the pressure of formative influence coming from his own 
immediate community the European is becoming influenced even 
in his facial appearance by the strong coherent communities of the 
East, of the 400 millions who live in China, of the 300 millions 
in India, the formative power of those communities is so great that 
it is reaching out beyond its own immediate sphere of influence to 
Europe. This thought, that a still intact organic community has 
the power to influence and re-form a shapeless, chaotic society be- 
yond its own boundaries, is perhaps one of Picard’s most original 
and fruitful contributions. It recurs in the great book on Marriage, 
where he suggests that the renewal of our collapsing disintegrated 
societies can come only from families where life is still an unbroken 
organic whole held together by the Presence of God, and in Hitler 
in Ourselves, where he speaks of the continuity introduced into 
human life by Christ, a new continuity between man and God as 
being ‘so strong that it transforms all human discontinuity into 
continuity. If, on the other hand, man ceases to have Faith, the dis- 
continuity between God and man not only returns, but all the 
power by which man was held together is now used to disinte- 
grate him. It is as with the splitting of the atom: the power which 
keeps the atoms together is now used to split the world. It is no 
coincidence that the atom bomb is an invention of our time, a 
time which lives and dies by splitting everything into pieces.’ We 
live (to return to The Human Face) in an age in which the whole is 
not greater than the parts, in which the parts derive no strength 
and support from the Whole, in which everything is relative, every- 
thing possible, undecided, undogmatic, on the move, always be- 
coming, never being. The visible face of man was formerly pro- 
tected by the power of the invisible, by the hidden resources of the 
invisible surrounding Reality, which, like God in the peasants’ 
pictures, kept each person distinct and intact. With the absence of 
this protecting invisible Presence between persons men jostle each 
other, invade each other’s personal sphere, they expand in space 
rather than develop organically in time. In the world of Faith they 
had reserves of power, the Seen was merely a continuation of the 
Unseen, just as (to quote from the book on Marriage) : ‘Poetry is 
only the visible part of the poetry of Eternity and marriage only 
the visible part of the eternal marriage.’ But in the world of Flight 
the Unseen is in the way of the man in a hurry, he has for a time 
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escaped from the Unseen, but it may return one day and stop the 
aimless hurrying of man through space and send him back to his 
own limited personal sphere. This ‘expansionism of Emptiness’, as 
Picard calls it in Hitler 1n Ourselves, reached its climax in the sense- 
less expansionism of the Nazis, but it is a universal modern move- 
ment, literally a universal movement, an expansion into space 
which is not in the least concerned with destination but only with 
getting as far as possible in one moment of time. 


When the Nazis had acquired Austria, they wanted Czechoslo- 
vakia, then they wanted Poland, then Holland, then Norway and 
then the whole of Europe, the whole of Africa and Asia as well. 
They were insatiable because everything they acquired fell into a 
vacuum. It was not like a nation expanding into real space, but 
rather like a gas. The Nazi conquests were not so much historical 
facts as the expression of a psychic situation. The Nazi cannot pos- 
sess the things which are in space, because it requires time to see, to 
feel, to embrace, and hold them. He plunders a country very 
thoroughly, but the stealing and destroying are more important to 
him than the things he steals. He gives no time to the things he con- 
quers, therefore they give him no time, no permanency. Long before 
Hitler man was covering more space than he had time really to 
possess. He passed through space but passed by things. We very 
easily find ourselves led today by radio and the whole mobility of 
our environment into distant and foreign regions which do not 
belong to us. This empty expansionism was already active in indi- 
vidual men before Hitler, only it showed itself more in non-political 
spheres of life. The very dangerous thing is that political and 
military expansionism was (we may add in 1948, is) so monstrous 
that expansionism in the private, intellectual sphere is made to 
seem trivial in comparison. But both are intimately related. (Hitler 
in Ourselves.) 


Instead of ‘filling out’ the space in which they live, men ex- 
pand inio space. To return to The Human Face (although it is clear 
that Picard’s books are so continuous, almost identical in thought, 
that we are dealing not with several but with one single book all 
the time), Picard declares that though men were much fewer in 
the world of Faith they filled out the world they lived in more than 
they do today. They grew out of space into time, they were in no 
hurry to occupy far-flung spaces, they could wait patiently, 
whereas today in the world of Flight man has lost an organic rela- 
tionship to time and to space. In the world of Faith man was a 
mediator between Nature and God, the human face was an inven- 
tory of the natural world, an image of sky and sun, of earth and 
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flowers and rivers and sea, but today human faces have become as 
unnatural as the towns they live in, like houses with no sky and 
earth and water between them, divorced from the nourishing 
powers of landscape and race and profession and family tradition. 
God made both man and the mountains, but today the human face 
shows no influence of mountains or of plains or of the sea, but only 
of the big town which has ‘built itself into the emptiness of the 
human face’. In the universal jostling of men today, racial char- 
acteristics (‘a sign of God’s inexhaustibility, but not an end in 
themselves’) have become blurred; the only determining factor 
left is a man’s profession, and even that is increasingly difficult to 
guess from his face. Professions and trades are also becoming in- 
creasingly abstract ; instead of dealing with concrete realities, men 
tend to deal more and more with abstract possibilities, with figures 
rather than certainties, with mobility rather than with fixtures. 
Formerly it was possible to tell from a merchant’s face the goods 
he dealt in; if it was coffee you could smell it on him, but today 
he is most likely to be no longer in touch with coffee as a concrete 
substance, his main concern will be with movable and moving prices 
on paper. The smell and taste of the real thing has gone: The 
human face has become detached from God, from the influences 
of Landscape, Race, Family and Profession, the only reality left is 
the unreality of Flight and Mobility. 

The Flight from God appeared in 1934. It is, as Gabriel Marcel 
has said, the key to Picard’s thinking. Marcel himself has given a 
masterly exposition of the book in his essay on Picard published in 
La Nef, September 1948. He brings out very clearly that this world 
of Flight is, in Picard’s view, just as objective a reality as the old 
world of Faith. Today it is as exceptional for an individual to cut 
himself off from the world of Flight as it was exceptional for an 
individual to cut adrift from the world of Faith. The majority are 
adrift today within a world that is itself adrift. As Christopher 
Hollis has put it so well in a recent essay on “The Love of Death’ 
(Horizon, September 1948), until a few generations ago life for the 
vast majority was an integrated life, whatever its evils and hard- 
ships it was a personal life in a personal society within which only 
a minority was uprooted and adrift from home and family and 
locality, and spiritually adrift from religious tradition, a minority 
which lost itself in the towns and often became important as a cul- 
tural élite, but today the minority is threatening to become a 
majority, all labour is becoming depersonalized, all family life is 
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threatened by external dissolvents, the ‘displaced person’ and the 
deserter are becoming not entirely unrepresentative types within 
our drifting society, they are ‘the final horrible absurdity of the 
disintegration of man’. Flight from God has become the normal 
condition of existence, a structure within which we live, which 
dominates and commands us and forces us to become its servants 
just as war is no longer under human control but itself controls 
human life, forcing it to go hither and thither. Whereas in the old 
world and in the peasant paintings on glass a thing had a limited 
concrete reality, now things are always on the move, have lost 
their weight and fixity, and God Himself has become a possibility 
rather than a certainty. We live in a world of the total mobiliza- 
tion of persons and things, of ubiquitous potentiality rather than 
concrete immovable reality. Another contemporary writer, also 
little known in this country, who gives an important confirmation 
of this analysis is the French peasant writer Gustave Thibon. 
Gabriel Marcel has already noted the remarkable parallelisms 
between Thibon and Picard. In his book Retour au Réel (Lyon, 
1946) he has summed up this point as follows: ‘Ce qui nous 
manque le plus ; le sens et le respect de nos limites. Quand nous les brisons 
nous croyons nous enrichir et nous ne faisons que nous perdre.’ We have 
broken loose, he writes, from the ‘great cosmic and social continul- 
ties of soil and profession and family’. Like Picard, he sees in the 
restoration of family life the one possibility of restoring the element 
of continuity. Picard notes in his further analysis of the ‘structure 
of Flight’ that with the universal dissolution of reality into possi- 
bility we have also lost the ‘magic of the strange’ ; in other words, 
the poetic element in life. Now that everything is jumbled up, all 
the intervals between things have vanished, and therefore the 
mystery of the ‘other’, of the distant and the utterly strange, is 
going too. More serious even than that, the firm precision and 
solidity of truth and lies, of guilt and repentance, is becoming 
blurred in the universal jostling of men and things. Individual 
responsibility is giving way to a vague and therefore funda- 
mentally irresponsible ‘collective responsibility’. No responsibility 
is definite and limited (we think again of the things, each concrete 
thing with its personal relationship to God in the peasants’ 
pictures), no person ‘unique, unified and clear’—a conception of 
personality ‘too rigid’ for acceptance in a world of Flight. In this 
world all the firm ties of love and friendship and true peace be- 
tween men are being destroyed and yielding to easily and quickly 
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dissolved ‘bits of friendship’ with no solid roots. In the world of 
Faith ‘every movement was an event’ (one thinks of the deep feel- 
ing in some of the mediaeval poems on departing from home and 
kindred possibly never to return), but in the world of Flight man 
seems to be trying to imitate the omnipresence of God, trying to be 
everywhere at once,! and nowhere for long. The realities and con- 
tinuities of Time and Space are ignored in this pseudo-divine 
world of the ‘last man’. In the world of production, too, nothing is 
‘made to last’, nothing is ‘created’ by a responsible and unique 
craftsman whose products are merely the visible outward sign of 
invisible realities of the spirit. 

Three years later The Limitations of Physiognomy (Die Grenzen 
der Phystognomik, 1937) takes his discussion of The Human Face and 
its significance somewhat further. Much as we can learn from an 
analysis of the human face, we must not come to think of it merely 
as an object for scientific classification, but as the outward sign of 
a person, of an integral and ultimately unanalysable person whom 
we cannot treat merely as so much material to be classified and 
then used or thrown away. In the world of Flight, it is true, the 
face has become more a purely external object with no invisible 
power behind it, of which it is the visible expression. There is 
nothing internal hidden behind a film star’s face. The outward 
visible face is the total face, and almost a commodity with a con- 
stantly moving price. A real human face is subject to change and 
development and open to influence by the other faces with whom 
it lives (people who live for long years together, such as man and 
wife, tend to become similar in facial appearance; a European 
living in America takes on an American appearance within ten 
years), but this only happens within a real community. Picard 
then develops an idea more familiar to the Russian than to the 
Western mind. The material world is waiting to be redeemed by 
man. The expansion of the human mind should be directed not 
towards an increasing experience but towards a redemption of 
nature. That which makes man different from surrounding nature, 
and which he loses if he lives exclusively among machines until he 
comes to look like a mechanical construction himself, is his quality 
of ‘Ebenbildschaft’, of having been created in the Image of God. He 
stands between Nature and Super-Nature, he is therefore not 
entirely a product of natural circumstances, he is potentially a 
mediator between the sub- and the supra-human. The human face 


1 Supremely, as we shall see in The World of Silence, through the agency of the radio. 
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is marked by a man’s origins, occupation and the surrounding 
landscape, but such marks ‘cannot take possession of the face as 
can the mark which is made by a decision for God’, the mark of 
Goodness, which God imparts to the human face, an unobtrusive 
mark which has the power nevertheless to awaken the slumbering 
Goodness in others. This power of influence does not come from 
our own resources but from the invisible world of divine energy, 
the world of spirit. It is only available to those who have made 
what Picard calls ‘a decision for God’. Since Christ appeared 
among men, it has no longer been possible for man to escape from 
the challenge of God, now not merely an abstract idea but the 
most concrete fact of all. A concrete fact confronting every man 
and challenging his response for or against. The decision for God 
changes the human face. The faces of those who decide against 
God remain animal-like, purely external, like faces in the world of 
Flight from God, like the pre-Christian face, the face of the 
Greeks, who, characteristically, were fond of making their gods 
change into animals and trees, in whose faces there was never any- 
thing that could not equally appear in a landscape, in a tree or a 
stone, whose faces were at one with the rest of their bodies. In 
Christ, however, the Completely Other came into human life, the 
Christ who was outwardly a servant but inwardly a God, and from 
that moment in time the old direct relationship between the in- 
ward and the outer face in man was exploded. For the first time 
the world suffered and endured the tension between the inward 
and the outward man, the non-correspondence of body and soul, 
the utter disparity between inward truth and external appear- 
ance. The ‘unimaginable event’ that one should appear out- 
wardly a servant but inwardly a God, the event already quietly 
heralded by Socrates, had now occurred, and it meant that from 
that time forward the human face ceased to be an infallible guide 
to the spirit within. 

In 1942 Picard published perhaps his greatest, certainly his 
most positive and constructive, work on Marriage—Zndestructible 
Marriage (Die Unerschiitterliche Ehe, 1942). Here we have one of the 
great creative works of our time, a great poem, as it has been 
called by Gabriel Marcel, focussed on the concrete picture of 


a man, a wife, a few children and a few things 1n the house of marri- 
age, which is more than merely the sum-total of man, woman, 
children and things, it is a picture or pattern, an organic unit (das 
ist an BILD). 
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By a picture or pattern (B2/d) Picard then explains that he means 
that ‘the separate parts are not there for their own sake but in 
order to express a meaning or a purpose together. The man, the 
woman, the children and the things are not in marriage merely 
for their own sakes, and not merely for each other’ssakes, but above 
all for the sake of the purpose that is to be represented by them.’ 
This is the ever original, ever repeatable but always unique phe- 
nomenon from the beginning of human life until this day, the one 
simple human phenomenon, held up by the beginning and end of 
time, the one form of human society and culture that has not be- 
come complicated and abstract. It is the concrete form of the 
Unchangeable itself, and yet it is ever renewed, always a new 
beginning with all the danger and thrill of the ‘first time ever’ for 
each new man and woman. It has always ‘the beautiful uncer- 
tainty of the original’, the wonder of the beginning of creation, a 
rebirth of life in which everything seems like a miracle. Common 
things of life take on a pristine freshness. Water reminds us of the 
springs and origins of all things. Air becomes not merely an empty 
thoroughfare for aeroplanes but the ‘beloved element’ of daily 
life. Marriage has the power which maketh all things new. It has, 
as we saw already, the formative, integrating power of all organic 
communities. It is the symbol of the encounter of the Higher and 
the Lower, of the Sacred and the profane, the Whole that is more 
than the parts, the unanalysable, indestructible basic human 
phenomenon. When everything else in society has become merely 
a ‘chaotic jostling of parts’, marriage continues as the one organic 
unit, formerly nourished by the other organic communities when 
it was only one among many, but now lonely and isolated. It can- 
not be made or destroyed by man, because it is an objective reality 
which still persists when it is forgotten and neglected by man. It 
makes man and woman anew, it breaks down the dividing wall of 
subjectivity, particularly masculine subjectivity, and gives them a 
common joy and a coherence which they cannot make for them- 
selves. Today, when everything is in a state of flux and becoming, 
marriage is the one phenomenon based on Being (seznsha/t). 
The power of the objective reality in marriage is so great that 
under its control a man returns from flight and expansion into the 
abstract, back to the limited space of his concrete life, the space 
which he can fill out, which he can administer concretely, in 
which things again become concrete immediate realities; not, like 
money, merely instruments of motion and expansion, but visible 
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possessions. Life attains a new Continuity, a continuing Present 
which holds past and future within itself, a constant Grace of the 
Divine Presence. This is what Gabriel Marcel has called the 
Mystery of the Family. (Le Mystére Familial, see Homo Viator, 1944, 
pp. 95-132). The Presence of God at the centre of the family holds 
the individuals within the family together, both man and woman 
are enhanced by this Sacramental Presence, more than simply by 
their relationship with one another. This is the invisible Presence 
behind the visible appearance which we have already noted in our 
discussion of The Human Face, the Divine Presence between man and 
wife and even nearer to their children. Especially near in the 
silence as they eat together round the common board, and especi- 
ally powerful in the marriage of the poor ‘because there is nothing 
else to keep the family together’. Into such a family, between the 
man and wife, Christ appeared, for ‘marriage had room enough 
for God when he came down’. For a God redeemed at last from 
vagueness and distance and dwelling in Person concretely among 
men, in a poor human family. 

In marriage the basic human phenomena and qualities of 
Loyalty and Truth, Patience and Hope are sull concrete realities, 
though outside marriage they may be analysed by psychologists 
and relativized by sociologists, they are still concrete and absolute 
within the life of the family. The family seems to have become the 
last unit in which there is organic community, but may it not 
perhaps also be the first in a new world in which ‘everything will 
be together again which belongs together’ ? In the world of Flight 
today man has become an instrument of Space pushed about 
hither and thither with no direct relationship to Space, no longer 
living with Space. Look on the other hand at some of the pictures 
of the old masters. There a man really occupies space, he looks 
like a permanent man in a permanent house, but it is only in 
marriage that a man and woman really and for the first time live 
in space, and only in marriage that they really live in Time. The 
instant has almost ceased to be the Kierkegaardian ‘atom of 
eternity’, except in marriage, where Time becomes concrete, 
where it is more a content than a movement. Marriage is the one 
remaining phenomenon in which Space and Time and Language 
still have an affirmative, a definite and concrete content and val- 
idity. Outside marriage language is becoming merely a question- 
ing for the sake of questioning, not for the sake of certainty, an 
instrument of science rather than of poetry and wisdom. This is 
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the true crisis of our time that affirmations and certainties and 
mysteries are becoming doubts and possibilities and problems, 
Marriage is the sole remaining guarantee of the continuity of the 
indestructible certainties of human life. As human poetry is the 
visible part of the eternal poetry, so marriage is part of the eternal 
substance of the indestructible eternal marriage. It cannot be 
destroyed by man. It is the ultimate certainty. 

In the closing weeks of 1948 there appeared what is certainly 
Picard’s greatest and crowning work, a book on The World of 
Silence, which he himself has described as his ‘summa’. It is indeed 
the consummation of all his thinking and it takes us back, as we 
should expect, to the beginnings of his own work and to the begin- 
ning of all things, to the Silence which 1s the basic ‘primary pheno- 
menon’, more original even than Love and Loyalty and Truth, 
the nearest of all phenomena to the Creator Himself. We have 
spoken of the extraordinary continuity between the pattern of 
ideas in Expresstonistic Peasant Painting and The Flight from God and 
The Indestructibility of Marriage. In The World of Silence the con- 
tinuity is even more remarkable. To appreciate the personal 
quality of this great prose-poem it is almost necessary to have 
followed the continuous line of Picard’s thought-patterns from the 
Peasant Painting to the World of Silence, for it is the same world of 
concretely experienced reality in which and about which Picard 
has written from the beginning until now, the world in which 
things are experienced ‘one at a time in their immediate relation 
to God who is omnipresent and between all things . . . holding 
all these isolated things together’, just as in The Indestructibility of 
Marriage He is the Presence at the centre of the family, holding the 
persons within the family together and ‘especially near in the 
silence as the family eat together around the common board’— 
that too is a picture from the peasant world. Mr. James Stephens 
has spoken of our world as one of ‘No more Peasants’. The destruc- 
tion of the peasantry and the destruction of Silence are not indeed 
unconnected. Machinery and noise have invaded or threaten to 
invade all the space formerly occupied by Silence, and that is why 
it is so important that the last ‘remains of Silence’ should be de- 
fended and preserved. Like the happily united families who form 
the theme of the book on Marriage, these last remains of positive 
Silence have creative and protective power. True Silence is unique 
in that it is ‘unproductive’. It has no other purpose than simply to 
be. It cannot be used as air and fire and water can be used. Yet its 
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power to heal and protect and make broken things and persons 
whole again, to reduce and restrict the damage done by exploita- 
tion, is greater than any of the other elemental phenomena of the 
universe. Into this world of ‘whole Being’ where things become 
themselves again, no longer means but ends, we can return for 
healing and re-creation. It is the world of ‘holy uselessness’ in 
which that which is exploitable and ‘developable’ in things 
falls away and the eternal reality remains, that which is 
‘seinshaft’ . 

Silence arouses fear as Death arouses fear because it faces us with 
a new beginning, it takes us back to the beginning ‘where every- 
thing can begin again’ but it also inspires us with Hope because it 
takes us to the ever renewed creation and re-creation of things. 
Like the family setting out on their new life and seeing everything 
with eye; renewed and as it were re-created by the objective God- 
given reality of Marriage, so we can all return for renewal and a 
new beginning to the ‘World of Silence’. We can return, above all, 
to Christ, who was born out of the fullness of the Divine Silence 
and who ‘maketh all things new’. The Silence which became the 
Word in Christ is the Silence from which all human words receive 
their power and originality and by which they are protected from 
the invasion of the daemonic powers of evil. By losing its relation- 
ship to the world of Silence language has almost become simply ‘a 
noise amidst other noises’, no longer protected by ‘the vertical 
barriers of Silence’, which have been destroyed in the universal 
flight. 

Words have become increasingly standardized and de-per- 
sonalized like the products of mass-standardization in industry. 
In fact word-production has become a major industry, the supreme 
instrument of which is the Radio. This is the great instrument of 
all the forces making for the destruction of the last remains of 
Silence. There is no beginning and no end to it, it is always on 
somewhere, it is ‘always on the move’. There is no space which it 
cannot invade and the silence of which it cannot destroy. With this 
instrument man seems to have acquired an almost divine ubiquity. 
This ability to be in all places at once is paradoxically the final 
stage in the ‘Flight from God’, which, as both Picard and Marcel 
have declared, is also an attempted ‘imitation of God’. Modern 
urban life, as Marcel has said (Homo Viator, p. 112), is an attempt 
to ignore the natural limitations of human life, the humanly un- 
controllable changes and chances of life. 
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Lamentable et dérisoire application de la phrase fatidique: 
eritis sicut dei: vous serez comme des dieux, vous serez affranchis 
des vicissitudes auxquelles sont soumis les animaux. 


Picard argues that the Radio falsifies the ‘direct relationship 
between the person and the object’ which is the mode of true 
knowledge. It is the final stage in that process of abstraction from 
reality which was the theme of The Flight from God. 


When we are listening to someone personally [he writes], or 
when we are reading, the act of listening and reading seems to be 
an unrepeatable, unique and living experience. In such communi- 
cation ‘Truth presents itself as unique and therefore personal. But 
the knowledge thrown at us by the radio is mechanically repeat- 
able, the personal element is lacking. Statements can be trans- 
mitted by radio but a statement is not a truth. The knowledge 
which the radio transmits seems to have been completed once and 
for all, the facts are simply squeezed into the person listening like so 
much material into empty boxes. It is as though they neither came 
from nor were intended for human beings at all. 


Perhaps the first argument that may occur to anyone who feels 
this is an « xtreme view to take of the ‘menace of the radio’ is that 
radio has broken down the barriers of loneliness and isolation, has 
brought the physically and spiritually isolated into the main 
stream of national and international life. To this Picard replies, 
and his words are worth careful pondering : 


It is said that the peasant on a lonely farm is enabled to take 
part in the wider life of the nation through the radio. But this more 
general life into which the peasant is taken up is not the organic life 
of the community to which the individual can join his own concrete 
life and enlarge it by so doing, but rather an abstraction from real 
life in which the individual is diminished and dissolved .. . it makes 
the peasant a levelled-down part of the abstraction, an abstraction 
which appears to represent something universal, but it is only 
vaguely not really universal. 


That there is a danger in using radio as a ‘background’, a habit 
which seems to be spreading (there are households known to the 
present writer in which the radio is switched off only when there 
is nothing on the air), few will be constrained to deny. 


Radio-noise fills up the space within man where the word used 
to be and man does not notice that the word has been taken away from 
him : he does not notice but it is noticed in him (‘it has its unnoticed 
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effect on him’ is perhaps a closer translation) and it makes him rest- 
less and nervous. It seems to me that this is the cause of many 
modern psychoses. 


This analysis of the ‘unnoticed effects’ which radio is having on 
the modern psyche is the most controversial and provoking section 
of the book, but we have paid some attention to it here as it covers 
comparatively fresh ground. There has been, so far as we have 
noticed, only one other similar analysis. This is Canon V. A. 
Demant’s essay, published in the B.B.C. Quarterly (October 1948, 
pp. 135-141) on The Unintentional Influences of the Wireless. His 
theme is the same as Picard’s: What kind of a mind and person 
does broadcasting produce among populations for which listening 
has become an important part of their life-habit? 


When there is no outlet for the emotional reactions, no face-to- 
face confrontation, no personal contact, then some peculiar changes 
must be taking place which have not had the attention they deserve 
from the psychologists. 


Radio is tending to produce (as Picard also argues) ‘a certain kind 
of restlessness which can be easily captured by irrational appeals 

. a more violent, neurotic and mercurial temper may be in- 
duced, along with more isolation, by a growing habit of spending 
most of one’s own time in listening—without the cathartic effects 
of going to see someone, forgathering at the pub, attending a 
dance or concert, arguing at a political meeting and so on’.... In 
a very Picardian phrase Canon Demant declares that ‘the private 
life becomes invaded by generalized utterance? . . . ‘the incursion of 
public things over the air into the private sphere may undermine 
the specific contribution the private life makes to the development 
of man and the health of society’. No words could sum up better 
the message of Dr. Picard’s great work than these closing words in 
Canon Demant’s essay (to which we would warmly commend the 
attention and thought of all readers—it is a pity that it is somewhat 
hidden away in this specialist radio-journal, because it is an analysis 
of deep importance) : 


Possibly we have reached a stage in our history when what we 
most need is not more power to fashion the reality around us, at 
which our age is so competent, but to learn a little more respect for 
and obedience to it. If that is correct then it must be impressed on 
listeners in some way that the perspective they get from what comes 
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over the air is a highly skilful and artificial creation of human in- 
genuity. If it is mistaken for ‘second nature’ it will incapacitate men 
for coping with the real problems the world presents to them. 


Dr. Picard’s final message, however, is one of Hope. The real world, 
the world in which the peasant lives out his life and in which 
families continue from one generation to another in unbroken 
continuity and in and through which the Church lives its con- 
tinuing life, is not and cannot be destroyed by man, because it is 
not made by man. He can be disobedient to it, he can invade it 
with the might of his destructive fury and the fury of his machines, 
but it is the world of God, the world of Silence and ‘whole 
Being’, and who knows that it may not, as Dr. Picard puts it in 
his homely and vivid phrase, be ‘sleeping behind the wall of 
noise and making herself ready for the coming invasion of the 
world of noise’? Just as Christ invaded the human world from the 
divine world of Silence and still mediates between the human 
silence and the divine, so the return to the creative power of the 
silent things is the only cure for the world’s disease. 


The present condition of the world (wrote Kierkegaard) and 
the whole of life is diseased. If I were a doctor and were asked for 
my advice, I should answer: Create Silence! Bring men to Silence! 
The Word of God cannot be heard in the noisy world of today. And 
even if it were blazoned forth with all the panoply of noise so that it 
could be heard in the midst of all the other noise, then it would no 
longer be the Word of God. Therefore create Silence. 


The books of which we have spoken here all have the creative 
healing power of that world of Silence in which they were created 
and of which they all speak in their different but connected ways. 
It is difficult to write of them as one can write of many books, 
because to write about them is in some way to destroy their inner 
quality and meaning. It is not without significance that they 
have been but little advertised and are not yet known to many 
except perhaps in Switzerland itself. They are quiet books and 
yet it may well be that there are few others which are, as one whom 
we quoted at the beginning has said of their author, ‘helping to 
shape the new age with such deep influence’. They must be 
allowed to work within the soul as they bring before us the reality 
of the unseen, as they effect their miracle of creating the world 
of Silence within the written word, through the word back to the 
silent and ultimate reality behind the word. 
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THE DRAMATIC 
PHILOSOPHY OF GABRIEL 
MARCEL 


By M. JARRETT-KERR 


the French ‘existentialists’, since he wrote an article in the 
e Revue de Metaphysique et de Morale as early as 1925 on 
‘Existence et Objectivité’—and this before Kierkegaard, Jaspers 
or Heidegger were known either to him or to most Frenchmen. 
But what is more important is the kind of ‘existentialist’ he is— 
especially in view of the great vogue of M. J-P Sartre in this 
country during the last four or five years. Without a detailed ex- 
amination of his various philosophical works—which in any 
case would be a lengthy work in view of the variety of aspects of 
experience which he has drawn upon—we can get some idea of his 
method of analysis and of his conclusions from his plays. And this 
seems doubly worth-while, first by contrast with the extreme 
acidity and gloom of so much contemporary French drama (Sartre, 
Camus, Anouilh, etc.), and secondly in view of the general ignor- 
ance in this country of Marcel’s dramatic writings. 

That Marcel should have spent so much of his busy life (as 
professional philosopher, essayist, music critic and dramatic 
critic) writing plays is significant. They give a concrete instance of 
the existentialist theme that real life, existenz, cannot be reduced to 
abstract, objectified thought. It is significant, too, that his plays 
always preceded his thought about them. They are not preces a 
these, ‘theme plays’, allegories expressing an already thought-out 
argument. As an only child—who, incidentally, lost his mother 
at a very early age—he lived in a world of imaginary characters, 
and ever since then problems of philosophy have always first 
appeared to him as problems of living situations: the clash of 
wills, the dominance and subjection of personalities, tensions be- 

'R. Troisfontaines: 4 la recontre de G. Mareel. (La sixaine, 1947.) 
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tween constancy and passion. Only afterwards (sometimes several 
years after) did he come to ponder over what might be the meta- 
physical significance of some of these situations. 

It is significant, too, that his plays show the steady progress of 
his thought and are related all the time to his own immediate ex- 
perience. Thus it was his work for the Red Cross during the 1914- 
18 War (he was too delicate to servein the Army, and was occupied 
with relief and resettlement work) that brought him most vividly 
up against problems of separation, bereavement, false anticipation, 
insincere relationships, etc., which play so large a part in his 
drama. Already, moreover, in the plays written before 1929, the 
year of his baptism, we can find a foretaste of his later Christian 
thinking. But again, it is important to notice that since his con- 
version his plays have not become religious propaganda. He does 
not (like Claudel, and, in the novel, Bernanos) rely uponany Deus ex 
machina : there is no irruption of Grace from without—except per- 
haps in Le Monde Cassé, about which we shall have to speak. And 
if Marcel can satirize the caustic and self-centred old rationalists 
like Mme Chartrain (in La Soif), he can also ridicule the faux- 
dévots, as in the wild knock-about farce Colombyre ou Le Braster de la 
Paix (1937)!. The chief complaint against his plays is likely to be, 
not that he solves his problems too easily with a flourish of religion, 
but that they are too indecisive, that they have no tidy ends, and 
often leave one wondering whether the tangles we encounter in 
them can ever be unravelled. A more skilful but less scrupulous 
dramatist would no doubt have contrived better ‘curtains’, and 
provided more exciting incident in the course of the plays. Mar- 
cel’s characters talk and argue, feel one another’s and their own 
pulses, make profound philosophical observations and occasional 
witty ones. But no shot is fired, only one or two people die—and 
they well off-stage—and though some of them talk about suicide 
no one ever commits it—except in one play, and that is several 
years before the first act begins. Those who have seen some of the 
plavs performed in France (as the present writer has not) say that 
they are extremely interesting but not highly dramatic, and that 
they certainly will never be popular successes. It remains true 
however that as plays for the study (which most of them will no 
doubt have to remain over here) they are both moving and arrest- 
ing, and provide an excellent introduction to the thought of one 
of the most important French philosophers of this century. 


1 In Thédire Comigue. (Albin Michel, 1947.) 
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Marcel, like Sartre and others, adopts the ‘phenomenological’ 
method (in one sense of that word), starting from psychological 
analysis and working from there towards metaphysical conclusions. 
But whereas Sartre leaves us with an essentially negative view 
(dictated, one cannot but feel, by his own experience and tem- 
perament) Marcel is much more positive. Sartre, for instance, 
declares that genuine love is impossible—indeed, self-contra- 
dictory—and that the failure to reach it leads inevitably to either 
of the twin poles of sadism or masochism. Marcel is not so sceptical 
about the possibility of altruistic, self-giving love, and nearly all 
his philosophical essays conclude by pointing in some way to the 
phenomena of communion, ‘engagement’ and fidelity. Often he 
arrives at his conclusions by the negative route: for instance, in an 
essay on the ‘sketch of a phenomenology and a metaphysic of 
hope”! he spends much of his time in an analysis of despair, since, 
he says, hope is only possible to those who can despair. This is 
even more so in his plays, so that if many of them do seem to leave 
us with mordant conclusions or with problems unsolved it is 
clearly only to draw attention @ rebours to the positive and the in- 
tegrating qualities of life whose denial has led to the tragedies 
portrayed. 


II 


Very roughly Marcel’s plays treat of three general themes, in a 
sort of ascending order of importance, or, better, at increasingly 
deeper levels of experience. (A) The insincerity of much that 
appears loving and charitable (and therefore, by implication, the 
necessity for integrity even before forgiveness) ; (B) The disastrous 
results of false fidelity, to a notion instead of to a person; and (C) 
the clarity and new serenity that death and the presence of the 
dead bring to us. 

(A) This theme is seen most clearly in Un Homme de Dieu 
(1922) and Le Chemin de Créte (1935). In Un Homme de Dieu, Claude 
Lemoyne, a successful protestant pastor, is married to Edmée. 
She had deceived him before their marriage, and had an illegitim- 
ate daughter, Osmonde, by Michel Sandier ; but Claude generously 
forgave her and has brought up Osmonde as his own. Twenty 
years later Edmée learns that Michel, her old lover, who has gone 

* Conférence, 1942; published in Homo Viator. (Aubier, 1942.) 
Vol. 222 D 
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to the dogs, is dying, and wants to see his child, Osmonde, before 
he dies. Claude permits this, but now Edmée is disquieted: her 
old love revives in her memory; she wonders whether she had not 
really married Claude out of fear and remorse; and above all 
whether the fact that Claude so easily forgave her may not mean 
that he did not really love her, but was only practising professional 
charity, professional pardon, towards her. In fact she wonders 
whether her husband had any natural feelings at all and was not 
rather treating her as une occasion ausst mervetlleuse de déployer tes dons 
évangeliques, as she frankly says to him. And Claude, too, 1s shat- 
tered: for he begins to realize that if he had been genuine and 
sincere, as a man and not as a sort of professional Christian, he 
would have been jealous and angry. Real forgiveness is not pur- 
chased at so cheap a price. 

In Le Chemin de Créte we have a strange and delicate story of a 
very sensitive, intelligent woman who exercises an evil influence 
for all her charm. Ariane Leprieur is tubercular, and has spent 
much of her time in sanatoria, where among the heights she keeps 
a Journal (@ Ja Katherine Mansfield) and practises spiritual con- 
templation. She learns that her husband, Jéréme, is unfaithful 
to her, and is living with a young woman Violette Mazargues. 
Violette, passionate, weak-willed but warm-hearted, is the real 
heroine of the piece ; she has had a natural daughter, Monique, by 
another man, Serge Franchard, and is also being pursued by a 
rich but sensual old man, Bassigny, who as a concert impresario 
could give her good employment—she is a violinist, and moreover 
needs money for her delicate little girl. Ariane decides at first 
to condone her husband’s behaviour, and does not tell him that 
she knows of his infidelity ; but what is extraordinary in her is that 
she sets out to befriend her husband’s mistress, lavishes kindness 
on Violette and even helps her financially. She does this, it seems, 
to show that from her spiritual heights such illegalities and un- 
conventionalities are unimportant. Such is her ascendancy over 
Violette that the poor girl is caught up in the meshes of deceit; 
she joins with Ariane in pretending to Jér6me that Ariane knows 
nothing of their liaison; and little by little she becomes estranged 
from Jéréme himself. Jéréme at last decides to divorce his wife, 
Ariane, and to marry his mistress, Violette. This brings matters 
to a head: for so much has Violette been mesmerized by Ariane’s 
personality that at first she does not wish to wound her. There 
is a three-cornered meeting, with Ariane, Violette and Jéréme, 
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and all the cards are on the table. Violette now at last revolts 
against Ariane. She accuses her of having used charity, generosity, 
and even forgiveness merely as a means of spiritual tyranny. In 
fact, she says, Ariane has developed friendship with her, simply in 
order to be able to enjoy Jéréme’s love for her, his mistress, at 
second remove: “comme st vous aviez voulu, je ne sais pas . . . savourer 
du regard un fruit auquel il ne vous avait pas été donné de gotiter’. Violette 
goes off cynically with the impresario, who at least will guarantee 
her life and above all that of her little girl Monique. But as she goes 
she does say to Ariane: ‘Puisque la priére vous a été donnée. . . avec 
tout le reste... prie quelquefots pour moi—et pour Monique, surtout pour 
Monique. Parce que si elle ne guéritpas, alors ...alors.. .jene sais pas...’ 
Ariane is left desolated. Jér6me has returned to her; but was 
Violette right—has the whole of her life, of contemplation and 
charity, been insincere and worthless? She can at least do one 
thing, however: she can make her experiences available to others. 
She had been asked earlier to publish her Journal (which has 
valuable remarks on the psychological aspects of tuberculosis), 
but had refused because she desired it only to be published after 
her death, although the publisher tells her that this would not be 
the first time that a ‘posthumous’ volume has been published in the 
lifetime of the author. Now she sees herself as nothing but a sick 
woman ‘quz enterre tout son entourage et qui écrit, quit écrit...’ ; and she 
decides to send a wire to the publisher that she will offer him after 
all ‘le posthume avant la lettre’. 

(B) The second general theme, at a slightly deeper level, is 
the sad results of abstract, instead of concrete, fidelity. In La 
Chapelle Ardente (1931) Aline Fortier has lost her son Raymond in 
the war, and hasconsecrated all herlife andthought to his memory: 
everything must remain in his room and in the house as if he were 
still there. Raymond?’s fiancée, Mireille, after his death fell in love 
with a healthy young tennis-player, Robert Chanteuil: but she is 
still very friendly with the Fortier family, where Mme Fortier’s 
morbid attitude to the dead Raymond affects her, and she ends by 
throwing up Robert Chanteuil and—to everybody’s surprise as 
well as to her own—accepting André Verdet, a weakling with 
heart trouble which may carry him away at any moment. Mireille 
and André are happy for a time, for she devotes her life to coddling 
him. But she has a miscarriage, and a tension grows up between 
them which Aline senses when she visits them one day. Mireille 
denies it, but Aline slowly begins to suspect that her cult of the 
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dead has had a stifling effect upon Mireille; and ‘with sorrow she 
decides not to come and live with the couple, as she was then 
planning to do, but to go right away and cut off her overpowering 
influence over Mireille. André too realizes that Mireille had not 
really loved him but Chanteuil—he asks Mireille ~':ntly, ‘Si je 
n’avais pas été malade, m’aurais-tu épousé?? However, ty learn that 
Chanteuil has been killed in an accident, and now hat Aline’s 
influence is to be removed it is likely that Mireille and André 
may have a child and may be able to get on fairly happily. 

La Chapelle Ardente deals with false devotion to the past; Le 
Mort de Demain (1919)—a better, tenser, piay—deals with false 
devotion to the future. Jeanne Framont is obsessed with the 
idea that her husband, Noél, is going to be killed at the front. 
When he comes home unexpectedly on leave she is not ready for 
him—she had prepared for his ghost. She is now so much in love 
with this ghost—with the idea of a dead Noél, with the idea of her 
own war-widowhood—that the real live Noél, on leave in uniform, 
shocks her: and at night she refuses to give herself to him. She 
has developed a false spirituality which can argue that the body is 
an embarrassment at these solemn moments: ‘Sz méme au seul... 
(elle hésite) de V’ éternité, nous ne pouvons pas étre seulement des dmes... 
Profanerons-nous les derniéres minutes terrestres que le destin nous accorde” 
There is, naturally, tension between them, and he seems to be 
threatening to seek satisfaction elsewhere. Noél’s brother, Antoine, 
discovers what is happening, and very tactfully points out to her 
her error. But it is too late. When she offers herself to Noél he will 
not have it : he suspects that she is not doing it willingly ; he thinks 
Antoine has persuaded her and therefore that the child they might 
have as a result of it would not really be his own, but, morally 
speaking, Antoine’s ; and finally realizes that their union would not 
be the spontaneous thing of married love, but a terrible semi- 
religious oblation of herself to him before his death. He goes back 
to the front, bitter and unwell. And Jeanne realizes that her ob- 
session with his death has in fact caused his death, spiritually. 

And finally we can class one of his best plays, Le Quatuor en 
Fa Diéze (written 1916; published 1925), more or less in this 
second category. Stéphane Mazéres is a composer and has written 
a piano quartet. He and his wife, Claire, have had the misfortune 
to lose their only child, and have been drifting apart lately. She 
finds that he is unfaithful to her, and she refuses to accept his 
artist’s view that music somehow unites them in a higher unity 
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above the level of these petty conventions—‘after all,’ she says 
sarcastically to Stéphane’s brother, Roger, ‘after all he has kept 
the beautiful part of life for me! Am I not the associate, the 
confidante of the artist? Is my jealousy of Mme Jameson [Sté- 
phane’s mistress] a worthy thing, when I have the primacy of the 
inspirations of the master, the very cream of his sensibility, per- 
haps?’ She divorces Stéphane, and Stéphane’s brother, Roger, 
who has seen a lot of her and takes pity on her loneliness, asks her 
to marry him instead. She agrees, and they break with the Mazéres 
family. But Stéphane and Roger have always been very intimate 
as brothers; and when Roger goes home to see his old mother, 
who is failing, he meets Stéphane and they resume friendship, 
especially over music. Claire later discovers this, and is naturally 
furious that her second husband should, unknown to her, be on 
such amicable terms with her first. She and Roger begin to grow 
apart. She begins to wonder whether he did not marry her merely 
out of pity; and worse, whether she did not marry him, not for 
himself but for what she saw of his brother, Stéphane, in him. 
Hitherto she has been reluctant to think of Stéphane’s music, as 
it reminds her of her past unhappy life with him; but now she 
overcomes this, and goes incognito to a concert where Stéphane’s 
quartet, now rewritten, is being played. She is overwhelmed by 
it. But she and Roger now face the fact fully: that neither of them 
can escape the dominance of Stéphane’s creativity—that Roger, 
when he sits down at the piano, finds himself automatically play- 
ing Stéphane’s music; that she, Claire, does really love in Roger 
the reflection of Stéphane. Accepting that fact, sadly but honestly, 
they decide to recreate their life together; and Roger hopes that 
Claire may be able to have a child—as he says: ‘pour ceux qut n’ont 
nt la religion, nt la possibilité de créer—existe-t-il un autre for que celle- 
la?’ For what they have discovered together is that though they 
cannot escape from Stéphane they can between them enshrine 
the best of his memory. Roger: ‘Fe sats gue maintenant il me sera 
facile de ne pas le revoir. De lui, de son souvenir, nous venons de sauver tout 
ce gut valatt de vivre en nous.’ 

(C) The third and the most important theme is the new 
vision brought to the living by death and the presence of the dead. 
It is given most succinctly—indeed, perhaps a little too overtly— 
ina one-act play, Le Fanal (1936). Mme Chaviére, now dead, 
was venerated as a saint; but her husband—resenting somewhat 
her sanctity—divorced her and married Isabelle, a worthless 
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creature who regards this marriage merely as a personal triumph 
over this superior and insufferable saint of a female. But now 
Raymond, Chaviére’s son, gets engaged to Sabine Verdon, ‘une 
eune divorcée sans beaucoup de ceur’, Old Chaviére, at the death of 
his former saintly wife, begins to realize how much he really misses 
her; and also how much she would have disapproved of her son 
marrying a divorcée. Isabelle finds life with a morose man of 
fifty very dull, and now that Mme Chaviére is dead the motive 
for her triumphant marriage has evaporated. She goes off with a 
lover. Sabine sees through the flighty Sabine, and abandons her. 
And father and son agree to set up home together. 


CHAVIERE (avec émotion) : Nous serons tous les deux. 
RAYMOND (gravement): Non, papa, tous les trois, comme autre fois, 
comme jamais. 


Here is ‘la présence de la mort’. 

The intervention of the dead is even more direct in Le Monde 
Cassé (1933). Christiane had loved Jacques Decroy; but he became 
a Carthusian monk (‘Dom Maurice’), and she out of chagrin 
throws herself at a man, Laurent, whom she does not really love— 
and gets her real enjoyment among a crowd of gigolos and fast 
young people. She finds herself going the way that had earlier led 
a friend of hers in youth to suicide. Then she learns from Dom 
Maurice’s sister that he is dead; but also, from a diary that this 
sister found, that he had been aware of Christiane’s love; that he 
had feared she might despair at his departure to the monastery, 
and so had offered his life in prayer for hers. Now she learns the 
meaning of constancy in death, and of the fellowship of hope: 


CHRISTIANE: . . . Nous ne sommes pas seuls, personne n’est seul... 
il y a une communion des pécheurs .. . ily a une communion des saints. 


But perhaps the best plays in this third category are L’ Horizon 
(1928; pub. 1945), and Le Dard (1936). In L’Horizon we find 
Germain Lestrade and Thérése happily married—almost too 
happily, for she finds it almost stifling (‘Cet amour qui ne bouge pas, 
il y a des jours ctt je trouve que cela ressemble @ une prison’), especially 
as Germain is a prosy, fussy man who hates novelty and likes 
everything arranged down to the last button. (As she says to him 
one day: ‘Jl faut tojuours que tu votes devant tot. C’est comme en voyage. 
Ton itinéraire est fixé le jour de ton départ ; rien ne t’amenera a le modifier. 
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Tu es rentré avant d’étre partt. Ah! st seulement il y avait des agences pour 
la conduite de la vie!’) One day he is persuaded to go with a friend, 
Bernard Devése, to hear a famous medium, Vercelli. Vercelli 
tells him of one or two trifling things, which exactly fall out as he 
says; but also predicts his death in a street accident. Bernard 
makes light of it, but Germain takes it seriously. He begins to 
speculate about the future—what will happen to his family after 
his death, how long Thérése will wear mourning, and so on. He is 
afraid that Thérése, who is musical, will fall for an irresponsible 
young composer, Marc Villars, which he does not want for the 
sake of the children. So he takes his sister, Jeanne, into his con- 
fidence, and tries to persuade her to use her influence to bring 
Thérése and his friend Bernard together after his death. It is true 
that Bernard has lived a somewhat loose life; and also is being 
ardently pursued by an earnest young woman, Valentine Merlin, 
who thinks—wrongly—that Bernard is fond of her. One day 
Bernard comes to see Germain; the latter tries, rather circuitously, 
to find out his sentiments towards his wife, Thérése, but all he 
discovers is that Bernard is going off for a holiday to Vienna with 
a young Hungarian pianist. Germain is furious, not merely from 
moral disapproval, but because this liaison will upset his own 
plans that his widow should marry Bernard; and they part in a 
bad temper. Soon after comes the news that as he left the house 
Bernard was caught between a taxi and a dray and killed. Ger- 
main realizes in a flash that the medium, Vercelli, was really pre- 
dicting not his own death, as he had thought, but that of Bernard, 
who was standing next to him at the séance. Relieved because 
his own death is no longer threatened, he and Thérése come to- 
gether more amicably, and Germain is softened in character. 
Valentine comes in, in deep mourning for the death of Bernard, 
whom she supposed to be in love with her; and Germain, with a 
rare touch of tact and generosity, comforts her with the lie that 
Bernard had thought much of her, and that his last words as he 
had left the house were of her. Thérése comments gently to her 
husband, as Valentine goes out: ‘Tu as bien fait . . . Elle souffre 
mieux que mot, elle est plus prés de lui.” And she explains this: ‘Il 
[sc. Bernard] ne s’appartient plus @ present; il est ailleurs que dans ce 
qu'il a pensé. Out, c’est comme st maintenant on pouvait disposer de Lut. 
Tu viens de le lui donner. Elle seule a meritéd .. . C’est étrange. C'est 
comme st la realité de sa mort venait seulement de nous atteindre.’ And as 
husband and wife agree to go away together, Germain says of the 
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dead Bernard, ‘Maintenant qu’u ne s’apparteent plus, peut-étre nous 
viendra-t-tl en aide.’ 

It would be interesting to compare, if there were time, Le Dard 
with J. P. Sartre’s Crime Passionel (‘Les Mains sales’), for both are 
to some extent criticisms of hyper-theoretical political belief and 
their inappropriateness to life. But in Sartre’s play (characteristic- 
ally) the criticism is largely satirical, and there is nothing positive 
to set up against the absurdities of doctrinaire political extremism. 
In Marcel’s a whole range of higher loyalties, to art, to persons, 
and to spiritual integrity, are displayed. In many ways it is prob- 
ably his best play. 

Eustache Soreau 1s a political leftist, who continually resents 
his own worldly success and his wife’s wealth—her father is a 
radical-socialist senator who gave her a very solid dowry. Eustache 
is almost envious of an old political comrade, Gertrude Heuzard, 
whose communist opinions have earned her dismissal from her 
teaching post. Eustache’s wife, Béatrice, a woman of great syms 
pathy and understanding, has given refuge to a German exile and 
his wife, Werner and Gisela Schnee. Werner Schnee is a musician, 
and, though neither a communist nor a Jew himself, voluntarily 
accompanied a great friend of his, Rudolf Schéntal, out of Ger- 
many. Rudolf was his accompanist, and a Jew; after terrible 
treatment by the Gestapo he escapes from Germany with Werner, 
but later dies in Switzerland. Eustache and Werner are old 
friends, but they soon begin to fall out politically, for Eustache 
considers Werner’s preference of music over politics mere dilet- 
tantism, and his trust in individual charity a hopeless anachronism, 
whereas Werner retorts that public assistance is only ‘un bureau 
pour généraliser la mauvaise humeur’ and that ‘avec de la souffrance on peut 
encore faire de la musique ; pas avec de la mauvaise humeur’. Eustache has 
a visit from his friend Gertrude, whois at her wits’ end and (so she 
says) contemplating suicide. Eustache takes pity on her, and 
while Béatrice is away has her to stay with him. Meanwhile poor 
Werner has been deserted by his wife, Gisela, because she cannot 
bear exile and because she discovers that her husband has rejected 
an offer by the Nazis of safe conduct and a good job in Germany. 
Béatrice returns to find that her husband has Gertrude living with 
him. She does not want to divorce him, but thinks she may have 
to. At this point Werner comes in. He has realized that he, too, 
can do nothing in exile; but above all he realizes that he and 
Béatrice are really in love with each other, and that if he stays 
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in France the rupture between her and her husband will become 
final. So he returns to Germany—not now under safe-conduct, 
but as a political suspect, probably to the concentration camp, 
perhaps to death. Béatrice must, he says, make it up with Eustache, 
and he, Werner, will be with them in spirit, upholding them, as 
Rudolf Sch6éntal since his death has upheld him. The moving last 
scene must be quoted. They are speaking of Eustache: 


BEATRICE: I] veut partir avec cette femme. 

WERNER: II ne partira pas. Tout dépend de vous, Béatrice; vous le savez 
bien. 
BEATRICE: Aurat-je la force de le retenir? en at-je seulement le désir? 
WERNER ( fortement): Vous ne pouvez pas Pabandonner. Il faut vous 
rappeler toujours que vous étes la femme d’un pauvre. . . La pauvreté n'est pas 
le manque d’argent, ou le manque de succés. Eustache a eu d’argent, il a eu 
le succes : tl est resté pauvre, toujours plus pauvre ; il ne guérira sans doute 
jamats de sa pauvreté. C’est le plus grand mal de notre temps, il se repand 
comme une peste ; on n’a pas encore trouvé de médecin pour le soigner, on ne 
sait méme pas le reconnattre. L’ artiste y échappera sans doute, méme sil ne 
mange pas @ sa faim. Et aussi le fidéle qui a la priére. .. . Tous les autres 
sont menacés. 

Béatrice: Vous me demandez de vivre auprés d’un lépreux... . 

WERNER: Les léproseries vont se multiplier sur la terre, je le crains. 
Ce sera une grace réservée a trés peu d’y vivre en sachant qu’on vit parmi les 
lépreux, et sans les prendre en horreur. Plus encore qu'une grace. Comment 
dites-vous ? viaticum . . . un viatique. 

BEATRICE: Je ne suis pas assez brave, Werner, je vous assure. 

WERNER: Vous penserez a mot comme je pense a Rudolf. Plus tard je. 
vous habiterat comme Rudolf m’habite . . . Et vous vous rappellerez alors 
ce que je vous at ditil y a quelque semaines: stl n’y avait que les vivants, 
Béatrice... . 

(Rideau.) 


III 


Marcel has thought a good deal about the metaphysic of crea- 
tive writing. To create characters who will not be merely puppets 
(speaking, that is, the author’s thoughts as he pulls the strings) 
requires a certain asceticism: a power in the artist of separating 
himself from his creations so that they truly speak for themselves, 
have a life of integrity and independence; characters who can say 
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‘I...’ and yet are not ‘I...’ (the author). This means that the 
author will not take sides, as he would in real life; he must be 
above them, and so in them on either side of the conflict. Thus 
‘il me sera possible . .. d’atteindre a une justice supérieure qui ressemble a 
la charité, qui l’ annonce, et qui me permet d’étre @ la fors les antagonistes 
et de les comprendre, et de les surmonter’ .» 

That is how these plays become more than what they at first 
seem to be—slight psychological studies. To the phenomenologist, 
as to the empiricist, such studies (even studies about the effects 
of the concepts, ‘death’, ‘fidelity to the dead’, etc.) can tell us 
nothing about the nature of a ‘beyond’, of a supra-empirical, 
supra-phenomenological reality. But Marcel does not try to prove 
anything by psychological description. That would mean to 
become a mere manipulator of marionettes. He shows us existing 
people, and their contrasts. Here he shows us a fullness, a three- 
dimensional plenitude of existence, where mystery is acknow- 
ledged and the world admitted to be peopled by more than 
merely the jaded, ephemeral living. (Werner: ‘S?i/ ny avait que les 
vivants, Gisela, jz pense que la terre serait tout @ fait inhabitable.’)? And 
there he shows us a flat, abstract, objectified kind of existence 
where people are in the end only things, and life is symmetrical, 
mechanical, and without hazard or grace. And he leaves the 
contrast to speak for itself. The opposition cannot, perhaps, be 
better stated than in the famous clash between Marcel and the 
idealist Brunschvicg, at the Congrés International de Philosophie. 
Marcel had been discussing the effect of ‘la présence de la mort a 
moi-méme’. Brunschvicg contrasted this sombre, tragic view of 
existence with the serenity and disinterestedness of rationalist 
thought which, content with being identified with the universe, 
leaves individuality to suffer its own dissolution: ‘Léon Brunsch- 
vicg’s death is much less interesting to Léon Brunschivicg than 
Gabriel Marcel’s death is to Gabriel Marcel,’ he said with a smile 
which implied a rather condescending attitude towards such a 
thoroughly egoistic desire for immortality. Gabriel Marcel replied 
(in substance): ‘Even supposing that it is egoism which inspires 
me when I am preoccupied with my death; yet how would you 
describe an attitude which would be content with a disinterested- 
ness such as you recommend to us, when it was a question of the 


1 Cited by Gaston Fessard, in his Introduction, ‘7hédtre et Mystére’, appended to 
La Soif (Desclée de Brouwer, 1938) ; ; he quotes from Marcel's Les Valeurs spirituelles 


dans le Thééire frangais contemporain, 25 juin, 1937. 
2 Le Dard, p. 87. 
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death of a loved one?’ As Germain said of his dead friend Bern- 
ard, in L’Horizon: ‘On n’apprend la mort que dans la piéte.’ And ina 
Postface to this same play Marcel signals out Sartre’s Huis Clos as 
the exact counterpart—giving us a world where ‘chacun guette au 
fond du regard de l'autre Pimage qui le justifiera a ses propres yeux’, and 
where ‘c'est la notion méme de relation interpersonelle qui se trouve attaqué 
et comme dissoute ; c'est le nous qui est sinon nié, tout au moins reduit a 
ses expressions les plus indigentes’. Love that can survive death is love 
for ever: “Ces mots, vides de sense pour une pensée objective qu’obséde le 
spectacle des mutations incessantes dont l’univers est le lieu, prennent leur 
sens plein dans le registre de la fidélité, et la seulement.’ 


1 Gaston Fessard, I.c., p. 40. Two other works may also be consulted : J-P Dubois- 
Dumée, ‘Solitude et Communion dans le Théatre de Gabriel Marcel’, in Existentialisme 
Chrétien. (Plon, 1947). And Joseph Chenu, Le Thédtre de Gabriel Marcel et sa Signification 
Métaphysique. (Aubier, 1948.) 








ORTEGA AND THE IDEA 
OF VITAL REASON 


By JULIAN MARIAS 


I. A PHILOSOPHICAL FIGURE 


published a short article, under the title ‘Glosses’, the first 

of a youth of nineteen, just graduated in Philosophy at the 
University of Madrid, whose signature was José Ortega » Gasset. 
Eight years later he was Professor of Metaphysics at that same 
university. The two dates indicated a double, converging and pro- 
found transformation of Spanish life: not alone Spanish, it may 
be. In this article I shall try to explain the reasons for this belief of 
mine. 

When Ortega made his appearance in Spanish intellectual life, 
as a writer, as a professor of philosophy, Spain had been long 
absent from the field of philosophic creation. There is nothing re- 
markable in this: the history of philosophy reveals long periods of 
discontinuity, very long if one considers a single isolated country, 
concealed only by the social existence of philosophy in teaching, 
publishing and commentaries. But in this case it was a question of 
no less than three centuries. Since the death of Suarez in 1617, 
Spanish thinkers, some of them by no means contemptible, had 
remained at the margin of the philosophy that was really being 
made in Europe, or they confined themselves to a passive and 
remote reception of it. When, half-way through the nineteenth 
century, two men of greater reach—Balmes and Sanz del Rio— 
tried to philosophize, they found they could not do so, because 
their historical circumstances oppressed them and obliged them 
to limit themselves to a different activity which decisively made 
their great efforts sterile. It was indeed no easy task to philoso- 
phize in Spain round about 1840 or 1860, unless endowed with 
authentic genius; and this is what was most lacking in the two 
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philosophers, without prejudice to their other virtues; it would be 
of undoubted interest to relate in detail the melancholy tale of 
their spirited and frustrated attempt, of more interest than to fake 
‘classics’ who never were and project them on a Spain that never 
existed either. 

Towards 1900 the situation was, perhaps, worse. The work of 
Balmes, inoperative at the deeper levels, had served those who 
aimed at continuing it in two ways: to lull their own anxiety, by 
stifling the disquiet from which Balmes set out and which could 
have been fruitful, and to feed their conceit. As for the trail blazed 
by Sanz del Rio, the sincere vocation to philosophy—somewhat 
freakish and eccentric, but real—awakened by Krausism had long 
since died down, and the survivals of the school lacked authentic 
intellectual vigour. If to this we add that in the world without, 
philosophy was passing through one of its worst phases, the ex- 
treme unlikelihood of a philosophy worthy of the name being 
brought to light in Spain can be measured ; and that a probability 
does in fact take place ought not to lead us to suppose it greater 
than it really was. 

The ruling form of intellectual life in Spain at that time was 
that of erudition ; that is to say, the unity of facts not in themselves, 
but in the head of him who knows them. In the face of this anach- 
ronistic approach to knowledge, insufficient and sterile in its 
results, Ortega was obliged, even in his youth, to mobilize a stub- 
born resistance. Bearing in mind the extent to which the scholars 
were entrenched, and their influence, it is easy to understand how 
difficult was his task which it was absolutely necessary to carry 
through in order to make ready a habitation where a form of 
theoretical thought that was real knowledge and, above all, that 
was philosophy might some day dwell. For decades, Ortega con- 
stantly demonstrated, by reasoning and by the example of his own 
work, the need for surpassing the erudite mode of knowledge— 
that least exacting kind of knowledge ever threatening to put 
forth new shoots. 

But from what vantage point could this offensive against 
scholarship be undertaken? On what grounds did Ortega rest to 
invalidate and undermine it? He had to resist two temptations 
difficult to avoid. The first was represented in Spain—magnifi- 
cently—by Unamuno. He too had:stood up to erudition with its 
dead accumulation of facts, to those who amused themselves 
counting the hairs in the Sphinx’s tail instead of looking her in the 
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eyes. But he had done so in the name of inspiration, of genius, of 
an imaginative and lyrica] intuition.' 

Ortega, despite the fact that he was remarkably well endowed 
for literature, began his offensive in the name of doctrine. ‘The 
ineludible mission of an intellectual,’ he has since written, ‘is, 
above all, to have an unmistakable, concrete doctrine, formu- 
lated, if possible, in strictly argued theses easily understood.’ From 
the time he began to write Ortega closed the door on caprice, on 
intellectual juggling, on that mental legerdemain which had been 
the delight of all the generation of Europeans from Shaw to 
Unamuno, in order to demand of himself and to offer to others 
true doctrine alone. 

But at this point the other temptation comes in: to become a 
‘technical’ and professorial thinker. As the attitude of renuncia- 
tion is uncommon, it is usually thought that what a man has not is 
what he has been unable to achieve. So it has not been thought, at 
least sufficiently often, that Ortega, possessed of the most exact 
techniques of thought and the widest possible and most up-to- 
date information, deliberately renounced joining the international 
group of cultivators of philosophy, and, of course, becoming a first- 
class name in European reviews and in centres of research, in 
short, living in the world stream of professional philosophers. Why 
did he give this all up? 

His reasons are more complex. Ortega had to choose between 
being a Spanish cultivator of philosophy—of the non-Spanish 
philosophy which was being made in the world at large, of course, 
which he had studied and assimilated—and turning in on himself 
and his personal context and setting himself to the task, fruitless 
perhaps, and full ofrisks, of creating a Spanish philosophy. But what 
about his ‘Europeanism’? is the natural inquiry here. Had he not 
proposed the Europeanization of Spain as an urgent task? Was he 
now going to turn his back on Europe to bring out a separate, 
‘national’ philosophy of vernacular inspiration? What Ortega 
understood by ‘Europeanism’ and ‘Europeanization’ must be 
made clear. Europe, he said, is not ‘abroad’; even more, “Europe 
must save us from abroad’. Side by side with the already existing 
forms of European life and culture—Ffrench, English, German 
and so forth—there must be another, not to be expressed in terms 
of the others, but, like them, European: the Spanish form. Only 


1In my book, Miguel de Unamuno (Madrid, 1943), I have examined the historical 
and personal reason, the justification and the limitations of this attitude. 
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seen from Europe, from the height of its common wisdom as a 
int of view, did Spain appear to him as a possibility; but, it 
must be clearly understood, as a European possibility, necessary to 
Europe itself, which might find in its Spanish form, purged of 
exoticism and imitation, an enrichment and a renewed youth. ‘We 
want,’ he wrote in 1910, ‘the Spanish interpretation of the world.’ 
Hence that ambitious renunciation; because, obviously, if he 
did not wish from his earliest years to be a great figure of inter- 
national scholarship, it was because he wanted to be something 
more, though at first blush it might seem less. This vocation, this 
imperious call to which Ortega has remained faithful (we shall 
later have to inquire what, in the last resource, its inspiration was, 
and only then will it stand out in all its clarity), carriel him to a 
great variety of activities which have been the determining factors 
in creating his public aspect. They have been chiefly four: in- 
tellectual information, at first hand and up to date, in order to 
overcome the backwardness and isolation of Spanish scholars and 
put them—in his own constant phrase—‘at the level of the times’ ; 
political and social indoctrination in order to prepare higher forms 
of collective life; what might be called ‘the reform of the under- 
standing’—the broadening and ripening of the Spanish mind; 
lastly, the exercise of a strict philosophical activity, from his chair 
of metaphysics, and the formation of a school of philosophy. We 
must glance at each of these four dimensions of Ortega’s achieve- 
ment. 

The old lack of communication between Spain and all the 
most vital development of European thought, dating from the 
second half of the seventeenth century, is well known; so, too, is 
the fact that ideas have usually reached us late or in an imperfect 
form, and that there has been a scarcity of available translations. 
In many ways, the situation today is the reverse, and to this the 
work of Ortega as a writer, as a teacher and as a publisher has very 
largely contributed. We have only to recall that in 1911 he was 
writing fully and authoritatively on Freud and Worringer, in 1913 
(just after the publication of the Jdeas) on Husserl, in 1917 on 
Scheler. At his suggestion, in 1923, Spengler’s Decline of the West, in 
1928 Hegel’s Philosophy of History, in 1929 Husserl’s Logische Unter- 
suchungen—still untranslated into any other European language— 
were translated into Spanish. In 1926 he starts the translation of 
Brentano, in 1930 of Huizinga; in 1933 he makes Dilthey known 
in a degree of competence still unexcelled. These instances, which 
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could be continued into several score of parallel significance, may 
serve as an example, and the dates may be compared with the 
corresponding dates in the chronology of the intellectual life of 
France, England and Italy, not to mention other countries of less 
tradition or vitality. The Bzblioteca de Ideas del Siglo XX, directed 
by Ortega, the Revista de Occidente and the hundreds of books pub- 
lished under its auspices have brought it about that the Spanish 
scholar today is at least as well informed about the intellectual life 
of Europe as a whole as the scholar of any other country. 

In the second place, Ortega, from his youth onwards, has 
exercised a directing influence politically and socially on Spain 
that has subsequently spread well beyond her frontiers. In a cer- 
tain sense, this has been the most widely diffused and the best- 
known part of his work ; suffice it to recall the exceptional fortune 
of two books: Espaita Invertebrada and The Revolt of the Masses, the 
latter of which is the most important book that has been written 
on our own times. But it is necessary to point out three things. The 
first is that Ortega’s political significance has always been exclu- 
sively intellectual; his mission, that is to say, has consisted in dis- 
covering the truth and declaring it—quite other therefore than 
the specific mission of the politician. The second is that this unin- 
terrupted indoctrination has on occasion had to adopt the form of 
silence. ‘When passion drowns the masses,’ wrote Ortega more 
than twenty years ago, ‘it is an act of treason against thought for 
the thinker to speak. For if he speaks, he cannot do other than lie. 
And the man who stands before his fellow-men dedicated to the 
intellectual Jife has no right to lie.’ Let us note that it is not 
enough to be able to say a few truths, because it is incumbent to 
tell the whole truth, and a partial truth is a form of falsehood just 
as a truth wrongly understood is. Lastly, the third thing to point 
out is the extraordinary knack of rightness Ortega has had about 
these matters. For many and varied reasons, some of them con- 
nected with what I have just said, there has been a tendency to 
accept rather easily in the last few years the erroneous idea that 
Ortega has usually been wrong on these matters; it is important 
to undo this notion which is itself gravely wrong; on the contrary 
his clearsightedness—which naturally does not exclude small 
errors on points of detail—has been startling. Ortega has several 
times anticipated ten, fifteen or twenty years in advance what 
was to happen in Spain, in Europe or in the world as a whole; at 
the same time he has noted what it would be necessary to do to 
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avoid certain evils. The indisputable fact is that his books—the 
two just referred to, for example—are much truer today than 
when they were written in 1920 and in 1929. It may be remem- 
bered what Ortega wrote in the former year on the particularism 
of the various Spanish groups—workers, military, industrialists, 
etc., and their penchant for ‘direct action’, or on the subject of 
separatism. We may also recall hisunmistakable prediction, in 1923, 
of the world crisis, when he wrote: “Western man is suffering from 
a radical disorientation, for he does not know towards which stars 
to turn his life’; and whilst in The Revolt of the Masses, a lapidary 
epigraph ran “The greatest danger the State’, and the gravest 
question of all was enunciated in these terse words: ‘Europe has 
been left without a moral standard’, in 1933 he predicted for the 
autumn of that year the outbreak of ‘youthism’, and thereby of 
violence, in Spanish politics. On the other hand, it is now twenty 
years that Ortega has been saying in so many words that the only 
solution of European problems is European unity, the united 
states of Europe, postulated in a very precise sense, as 4 supra- 
national entity (supranaci6n) defined in a dynamic way by means 
of an historical undertaking neither anachronistic nor impossible, 
as with the nations at present, nor utopian, as with interna- 
tionalism. 

From the beginning Ortega realized that any information and 
any teaching is a chimaera if not rightly understood ; but to under- 
stand is not so easy as we usually think; it is not enough for a thing 
to be said and read or heard; nor even enough for it to be well 
said and attain widespread diffusion. In this hour of Europe’s life 
(and of course not only of Europe) this is seen to be dramatically 
evident, so much so that it is the chief rock on which every serious 
attempt to emerge at a clear solution is wrecked. In the Spain of 
forty years ago, for different reasons, the difficulties were at their 
greatest; the habit of abstract thought had been lost; the only 
type of intellectual which existed and enjoyed prestige was the 
man of letters; books in general, save for some exceptional cases 
which, because of their nature, do not count, were hardly read. 
(It would be of the greatest interest to draw up a precise account 
of the comparative dates and circulation figures of the diffusion of 
certain books in different countries: the results would be surpris- 
ing and instructive.) Because of all this, few indeed were the 
people capable of understanding a closely reasoned teaching of 
any complexity. Ortega found himself, then, in a difficult position ; 
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he required to expound a doctrine both novel and precise, and to 
have it assimilated and understood by an intellectual milieu with- 
out any training for theoretical discussion, and worse, hostile to it, 
What was to be done? A double function was requisite, it seemed, 
for any intellectual writing; it had to contain a teaching and, at 
the same time, a ferment to react on the mind of the reader and 
make it receptive to such teaching. This is why Ortega had for 
many years to pursue journalism ; but of course in a way different 
from that in which it was then practised. 


Secluded forms of aristocracy have always been sterile in this 
peninsula (wrote Ortega in 1932, when making a balance sheet of 
his work up to that time), whoever desires to create something— 
and all creation is aristocracy—has to succeed in being an aristo- 
crat in the market-place. This is why, obedient to the demands 
of my circumstances, I have made my work bud forth in the 
intellectual market-place which is the newspaper. Needless to say 
I have been constantly censured on this account. But there must 
have been some point in my resolve since the foreign press has 
made real books out of those newspaper articles. 


What was the nature of those articles? They had a strange and 
dual quality : they were significant unities, so that each was intelli- 
gible in itself, that is, they were not ‘chapters’ or fragments of a 
wider whole, apart from which they could not be understood; at 
the same time they were not disconnected, but referred back toa 
border of common doctrine, sufficiently indicated to benefit from 
it and be able to converge in a coherent and single doctrine. In 
this way readers could follow without being asked to make the 
effort of going beyond the article and having recourse to anything 
else; but the understanding thus attained transcended ipso facto 
the content of the article and became a step in the acquisition of 
the general philosophy that upheld it; and when those newspaper 
articles were added together—in the reader’s mind or in the pages 
of a book—that doctrine emerged displaying its inner unity, and 
each one of the isolated elements automatically took up its func- 
tional position in the whole organism. This, however, in its turn, 
involves a more serious assumption. 

This is nothing else but the fourth aspect of Ortega’s activity: 
his strictly philosophical method of working. For it is clear that 
that general doctrine to which I have alluded, and which the 
three functions I have enumerated made possible, could only be a 
philosophy. That mysterious inference from the particular con- 
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tents of Ortega’s articles to the theory which gives them life and 
upholds them is nothing but the systematic structure of philo- 
sophic thought. Ortega is one of the most systematic thinkers 
there has ever been, because his own philosophy has led him to 
the point of having to be so, and he has not been so solely because 
he would. For it is not, in fact, a question of philosophy ‘having to’ 
be systematic, of its being suitable that thought, for reasons of 
logic, should be so, but rather that the orteguian metaphysic con- 
sists to a large extent in the discovery that the root reality—our 
life—is of itself systematic, and therefore every real cognition of it 
must, willynilly, likewise be systematic. 

For more than a quarter of a century, from r1g1o to 1936, 
Ortega delivered his courses of metaphysics with a thoroughness 
and efficiency unknown in Spain before him, and not excelled out- 
side Spain. In the last years of his tenure of the chair in the 
Faculty of Arts he had converted the faculty into one of the places 
where philosophy was most fullv studied; Ortega’s own position, 
in which he had had to seek philosophy beyond the frontiers of his 
own country, began to be reversed, and foreign students flocked 
to his department, including some from those countries of Europe 
with the greatest philosophical tradition. The strict, explicit ex- 
position of Ortega’s metaphysical thought has for years been made 
in the place where it was really fruitful, where it could be under- 
stood and enjoy the most genuine efficacy: in the university, and 
precisely during those years when it became possible to establish, 
by dint of great efforts, a Spanish university worthy of the name, 
and when, simultaneously, university life achieved the fullest sig- 
nificance all over Europe. But it must not be forgotten that Ortega 
has carried out all his work in view of the circumstances, and 
these have changed, inside and outside of Spain, with regard to the 
very possibility, not to mention the fruitfulness of the universities. 

Ortega, however, has never limited himself to being a pro- 
fessor, to directing and teaching his students, to expounding a 
doctrine in their presence. For one thing, he has displayed an end- 
less generosity unusual in the intellectual life of our time, and to 
those of us who have been his students he has offered access to 
what was most fertile and least known in the thought of others, to 
his own methodological secrets, to the intimacy of his mind. He 
has made every effort to bring it about that his philosophy should 
not remain hermetic in himself but that it should also belong to 
his pupils, including what was over and above the subject matter 
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of his published expositions. In other words he has tried to make 
his philosophy live outside himself and to let his pupils witness its 
birth and make it their own, that his metaphysics, in short, should 
be lived in common in free and independent forms. This alone has 
made possible, and here we come to the second point, the exist- 
ence of a philosophical school of orteguian descent. The fact that 
this school is not outwardly very like a ‘school’, that it has the least 
possible outward show—societies, chairs, publications—and no 
kind of reality other than the intellectual, has made it less visible 
and has concealed the fact that the greater part of what has been 
achieved in philosophy in Spain from the beginning of the century 
till now has been nourished, more or less directly, on Ortega’s 


influence. 
of oe 


These four aspects of Ortega’s activity have made him appear 
in very different guises to those who have known him. For the 
general Spanish public he has been above all the marvellous 
writer, the creator of the most influential literary style in the 
century, and the man who has meditated deeply on Spanish 
themes. For the foreigner, Ortega is, more than anything else, 
though of course not exclusively, ‘the author of The Revolt of the 
Masses’, of which an American review wrote recently: ‘What 
Rousseau’s Contrat Social was for the eighteenth century, and Karl 
Marx’s Das Kapital for the nineteenth, Sefior Ortega’s Revolt of the 
Masses should be for the twentieth century’ (Adlantic Monthly). But 
the fact is that those essential portions of his work are only fully 
understood, and in all their implications, when it is seen that they 
are only manifestations of something that gives unity and meaning 
to the whole of his writings, just as much as when these speak of 
love or of the death of Rome, of Debussy or European unity, of 
the dehumanization of art or of the presence of God in the con- 
temporary mind, of Proust or of the chase: a new metaphysic. In 
what does it consist? 


II. OrTEGA’s METAPHYSIC 


A metaphysic is of course an idea of reality. Ortega’s meta- 
physic represents a radical innovation, because it is not merely one 
more metaphysic, different from those already in existence, but 
also the point of departure of a new stage in philosophical thought. 

Ortega’s philosophy, in one of its dimensions, offers itself as an 
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advance on realism and idealism. This, as an aspiration, is rela- 
tively old, indeed, has occasionally been attempted; in general, 
however, idealism has been left on one side only to fall back into a 
realism to which are added certain restrictions of a warning 
nature, or else an attempt has been made to recover objectivity 
without leaving the idealist thesis. Strictly speaking, realism and 
idealism have not succeeded in becoming ideas concerning reality, 
but only different ideas concerning the primacy of some realities 
over Others. This is already fully discernible in Descartes, who 
affirms the ontological priority of the self over things, but when he 
proceeds to explain what each of these is, he says they are res cogi- 
tans and res extensa, that is to say, they coincide in being res; and 
when he is asked what res is, what being a thing or a substance 
consists in, he states in so many words that he does not know, be- 
cause being a thing or substance does not affect us. Expressed in 
other terms, we know the thinking thing and the extended thing in 
what they possess of thought and extension, in their attributes, not 
in their nature as thing, which notion—and it is the determining 
one—is left in complete obscurity, which comes to the same thing 
as saying that Descartes does not consider the question of what 
reality is, but takes this vague notion over from the tradition of 
the past and, in the last analysis, does not construct a metaphysic. 
It is, then, a matter of the secondary question of the hierarchy of 
the things that surround us, or of those other things called ideas, 
leaving the crucial question of what a thing is, and still more what 
reality is, on one side. In the Principiae philosopmae (1, 52) Descartes 
writes : 

Non potest substantia primum ex hoc solo animadverti, quod 
sit res existens; quia hoc solum per se nos non afficit: sed facile 
ipsam agnoscimus eo quolibet ejus attributum. And a little later 
(I, 63) more clearly: Facilius intelligimus substantiam extensam, 
vel substantiam cogitantem, quam substantiam solam, omisso 


eo quod cogitet vel sit extensa. Nonnulla enim est difficultas in 
abstrahenda notione substantiae a notionibus cogitationis vel 


extensionis. ... 

Ortega does not confine himself to showing that the primary 
reality is neither things nor the self, but what he reveals as the root 
reality is not a third thing, but something that is not a thing at all, 
that is, Ortega’s innovation is essentially a new idea of reality from 
which can be discerned the proportions of truth and error in 
realism and idealism, and the inherent limitations and inade- 
quacy of each. They become in this way partial points of view, 
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right in their content of actual vision, wrong in the intellectual 
construction which has been added to them; they are, in short and 
as it were, two necessary successive errors which can only be trans- 
cended by passing beyond them both, to a deeper and more 
radical position from which it is possible to give an adequate 
account of each of them. 

This; however, involves the discovery of a method in virtue of 
which that radical reality may be made accessible and apprehend- 
able. Philosophy, properly speaking, cannot be said to have a 
method, but rather zs a method, an approach towards reality, and 
the two are indissolubly united. Ortega would not have been able 
to discover and take mental possession of the strange reality that 
is our life without at the same time elaborating a method capable, 
beyond the possibilities of the known forms of thought, of appre- 
hending it in its peculiar nature and giving an account of it, yield- 
ing its reason: vital reason. 

This leads lastly to a new concept of philosophy and even of 
knowledge in all its forms, defined by their function and justifi- 
cation in human life. These three dimensions of Ortega’s thought 
are inseparable and are rooted in the total situation in the midst of 
which he pursues the philosophical activity. I do not propose to 
expound here Ortega’s metaphysic, even in outline, for the simple 
reason that the systematic works which contain it have not yet 
been published. I only propose to indicate briefly and as concisely 
as possible the central nucleus of the orteguian philosophy, in 
which his whole system is implied in germ, and with two objects in 
view: first, to make the writings published so far intelligible in 
their necessary relation to that metaphysical doctrine on which 
they are all grounded; and secondly, to prepare and make easy ' 
the understanding of the books, soon to be published, in which 
this system achieves its complete and mature expression.! 

* . * 

1 The first formulation of Ortega’s fundamental idea is found in Addn en el paratso 
(1910). The following may be taken as successive stages in his discovery : Meditactones 
del Quijote (1914); Verdad y perspectiva (1916); El tema de nuestro tiempo (1923); Ni 
vitalismo ni racionalismo (1924); Kant (1924-29); En torno a Galileo (1933) ; Guillermo 
Dilthey y la idea de la vida (1933) ; Historia como sistema (1935) ; Ideas _y creencias (1940) ; 
Apuntes sobre el pensamiento: su teurgia y su demiurgia (1941); Prélogo a Historia de la 
Filosofia de Bréhier (1942); Prélogo a Veinte afios de Caza mayor del Conde de Yebes 
(1942). All these writings are published in Obras completas, 6 vols., Madrid, 1946-47. 

The reader desirous of further details and more precise information may consult 
three books of my own: Historia de la Filosofia (4th edition, Madrid, 1948, pp. 403-421); 
Filosofia espatiola actual (Coleccién Austral, Buenos Aires, 1948) and Introduccién a la 


Filosofia (Madrid, 1947). The last is not an exposition of Ortega’s thought, but it is a 
systematic application of the method of vital reason to philosophical problems. 
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It is well known that Ortega began his philosophical training 
at Marburg, where the neo-kantianism of his teachers, Cohen and 
Natorp, was the ruling influence. But when it comes to making a 
precise statement of what Ortega owes to Marburg it becomes 
necessary to draw a distinction. ‘It is a little Gothic city,’ wrote 
Ortega in 1915, ‘placed beside a gentle quiet river, girt with 
round hills covered entirely by deep woods of fir and pine, of 
bright beech trees and splendid woods.’ Then he added: ‘In this 
city I spent the equinox of my youth: to it I owe the half, at least, 
of my hopes and nearly all my discipline. That town is Marburg 
on the banks of the Lahn.’ 

Ortega found, in fact, at Marburg what he could not find in 
Spain: intellectual discipline, an admirable example of philo- 
sophic endeavour ; even more, a deep knowledge of Kant, without 
whom whatever is done in philosophy has a certain somnambulist 
quality and something crippling at the same time. It may be re- 
marked in passing that the present relative ignorance of Kant 
constitutes a serious sickness in the philosophy of the last few years 
which becomes daily more noticeable. Once this debt of Ortega’s 
to Marburg is acknowledged, it is important to emphasize that it 
does not include his philosophy. Ortega’s own personal philo- 
sophy has little to do with his teachers; Marburg did not make 
him be anything in particular; rather it allowed him to be him- 
self; it brought it about that the original thought of that young 
man who had come up from the south was from the first moment 
philosophy, and what was more, European philosophy, grafted 
into the whole tradition of the West. 

His inspiration, however, was very different from the idealism 
which he knew intimately at Marburg and, so, was able to avoid. 
Far from thinking that reality is our ideas, Ortega tried from the 
beginning to discover reality ztself, independent of whatever we 
think about it, the reality, that is to say, beyond our theories, 
which is not our theory, or construction, but, on the contrary, that 
which is irremediable, that which inexorably imposes itself upon 
us and with which we have to reckon. This primary reality, an- 
terior to all interpretations, with which we have to come to grips 
whether we will or no, Ortega calls radical reality, in the concrete 
sense that all other realities have to be referred to it and within 
which they appear in one way or another as realities. What is this 


radical reality? 
Not things, as realism for two thousand years believed ; in the 
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first place because all things are to be found somewhere and are 
therefore on that account rooted or passively radical; in the second 
place, because those things are independent of me, I never find 
them on their own, but always with myself, and, apart from my- 
self, I know nothing of them; consequently, things in themselves 
and separate from me are an hypothesis—it may be a true one, but 
not on that account the less an hypothesis—a theory: that is to say 
quite the opposite of radical reality. 

Nor are they the self; according to the idealist belief of modern 
times. Because, while it is true that always at every moment I find 
my own reality, whilst things change around me, it is no less the 
fact that I never find myself alone, but always with things—with 
these things or those others, but always with some. Consequently, 
the self as res cogitans, as a thing autonomous and independent, is 
another intellectual construction, another theory: in fact, that 
philosophical doctrine or thesis we call idealism; in no way is it 
reality as I experience reality, radical reality. What then is this 
last? we must repeat. 

Ortega’s reply is plain and concrete: radical reality is our life. 
But is this not just one more theory? Byno means. We have here a 
simple evidential statement, because by the word life is not under- 
stood any doctrine concerning what life may be, but life itself in 
its naked reality before any theory or interpretation; precisely 
what is left when we eliminate all our theories; what, at the same 
time, obliges us to make them in order to know what to hold by. 
Life, says Ortega, is ‘what we do and what happens to us’; what 
each one does and what happens to each one of us, of course; life 
is mine, it is always each one’s own, and this life of mine is the 
radical reality. 

If we attempt to describe that reality summarily we find the 
following. ‘I am myself and my circumstances,’ that is to say, I 
find myself here and now, in a set of circumstances, surrounded by 
things that are about me and which I have to do something with 
in order to live. So that I find myself, straightway, in life, I find 
myself living ; it is in life that I find things and find myself; that is, 
life is the primary thing, it is anterior to things and to myself; it 
is given me, in short, and both self and things are secondary to it, 
its ingredients, derived realities, or, if preferred, realities rooted in 
it, while it, on the contrary, is the radical reality. Self and circum- 
stance are only real in so far as they are opposed, each in function 
of the other; things are circum-stantia, that which is around me, 
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and they are by their essence referred to the self; but the latter, on 
its side, is not an isolated and independent thing, but precisely 
the self that is found together with things that is in that given set 
of circumstances. Life, then, is self and things; but it must be 
clearly understood that it is not a sum of the two elements, but on 
the contrary, these are but abstract moments of the only effective 
and concrete reality, which is life. 

This, however, is not enough. Life is given me, says Ortega, 
but is not given me ready-made, but on the contrary, as a task, 
yet to make; hence life gives us a great deal to do. To live is to 
have to be doing something with things. It is a dynamic reality; 
not a thing but a doing. 


Life (said Ortega as early as 1922) is an indocile fluid which 
will not let itself be contained, dammed or avoided. Whilst it is in 
process of being, it is irremediably in process of ceasing to be. 
When we wish to seize the sentiment that at this moment we feel, 
and turn our attention upon :t, it has already come to an end and 
ceded its place to another. Of the one we sought, we see only the 
back in flight, and it goes farther away downstream in time with 
the vague gesture of a ghost. Life is not a static persisting thing, it is 
an activity that consumes itself. Fortunately that activity acts upon 
things, forms them and reforms them, leaving upon them the trace 
of its passage. In the same way the wind, itself imperceptible, casts 
itself upon the soft body of the clouds, stretches them, twists them, 
waves and sharpens them, and we, raising our eyes, see in the shapes 
of their fleeces, the lines of attack of the wind, the trace of its fleet, 
ethereal fist. So life, each life, imprints upon things the line of its 
own proper impetus, the silhouette of its own purpose; in a word, 
its style. 


Four years later, more concisely, he writes: “To live is, to be 
sure, to deal with the world, to address oneself to it, to carry out 
one’s actions within it, to be busied with it.” One cannot confuse 
the authentic reality of life with the things which are independent 
of it. Life is not things, it is not any ¢hing at all; zt 2s what I do with 
things. 

Nevertheless, we need to be more precise still if we want to 
understand this idea other than superficially. In saying that life is 
a doing, there is no intention of saying that it is a question of an 
activity as opposed to a state or to a static thing. Not all activity is 
a doing. Doing is defined by a reason and a purpose; it is some- 
thing that I do because of something and in view of something. 
Life is drama, something which happens to someone and consists, 
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like drama, of that thing which happens and of that which the 
character does because of something and in view of something, 
because he finds himself in a certain situation and aims at being 
precisely that character and not another. 


Living (says Ortega) consists in man being always in a set of 
circumstances, in his finding himself, suddenly and without know- 
ing how, submerged, projected into a sphere or set of surround- 
ings that cannot be exchanged for any other, into this one belong- 
ing to now. In order to maintain himself in that set of circum- 
stances he must always do something—but this task is not imposed 
on him by the circumstance, as the repertory of its records is im- 
posed on the gramophone, or the path of its orbit on the heavenly 
body. Man, each man, has to decide, at every moment, what he is 
going to do, what he is going to be, at the next. This decision cannot 
be shifted on to another, no one can take my place in the work of 
making up my mind, of deciding my life. 


What is it that decides? What is the decisive thing? A 
pre-tension,! a vital project of each one of us, anterior to our life. 
Life, Ortega is in the habit of repeating, is a poetic undertaking. I 
have to invent or imagine beforehand the man I am going to be; the 
man I am going to try to be, of course, in view of that set of circum- 
stances in which it has fallen to my lot to live. This is the place to 
remark that circumstances are everything that surrounds me, 
everything that I find and that is not I; that is to say, not only the 
physical world there is around me, and the social world in which 
I live, and the historic past, but also my body and my psyche, 
with which I find myself just as I do with the landscape, though 
in a very different relationship, with which I may be pleased or 
not, just as with my physical surroundings, my social class or my 
epoch. I am not then any kind of thing, but simply he who, finding 
himself in that set of circumstances, has to make with it his life. 

The things which surround me are, to begin with, facilities 
and difficulties; this is their primary reality, anterior to all inter- 
pretations of mine. In projecting upon them my pretension or vital 
project, they appear to me as possibilities and needs. I find myself 
before a repertory or keyboard of possibilities, among which I 
have to make my selection in order to go on living. It is essential 
that the possibilities should be several, and there are at least two: 
for even in the most enclosed situation, in which life offers only one 


1 There is a play on words here: the Spanish word pretensién, meaning pretension, 
aim, is divided as in the text with the same effect as in the English translation offered. 
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possibility, there always remains another: to cease living. So that 
to live is to choose between the possibilities that circumstances 
offer and in view of the project or pretension which constitutes me. 
Life, therefore, is choice, justification, responsibility, for I can only 
choose because of something and in view of something. Man is 
necessarily free, because he has not his life ready-made, but has to 
make it for himself moment by moment; and as man has to justify 
his choice in every case, in order to decide, and his days are num- 
bered, life is intrinsically moral. 

This brings us to the most important question. Radical reality, 
our life, is not, as I have already said in advance, a ‘third’ reality, 
by the side of that of the self and that of things, nor is it their ‘sum’, 
because when one says that life is ‘the self together with things’ one 
means that both of them—things and self—are abstract ingredi- 
ents of life, and that ‘together’ is not a static co-existence, but the 
self’s task with things, in which, precisely, life consists. It is not, 
then, another reality, but another way of being a reality, from 
which things and the self receive their secondary and deficient 
reality. ‘In order, then, to speak of the man-being,’ says Ortega, 
‘we have to develop a non-eleatic concept of being, as a non- 
euclidean geometry has been developed.’ ‘Man is an infinitely 
plastic entity with which one can do as one pleases. Precisely be- 
cause, of itself, it is nothing, but simply a potency to be “‘as you 
please’. Let the reader, in one minute of time, run through all the 
things that man has been, that is to say, that he has made of him- 
self, from the palaeolithic “‘savage”’ to the surrealist young man in 
Paris. I do not say that at any moment he can make anything of 
himself. At each instant there open before him possibilities limited 
by—it will be seen later by what bounds they are limited. But if, 
instead of one instant, one takes every instant, it is impossible to 
see what frontiers can be placed to human plasticity.’ ‘Human life 
is not, therefore, an entity which changes accidentally, but on the 
contrary in it ‘‘substance”’ is precisely change, which means that it 
cannot be thought of in the eleatic way as substance. Just as life is 
a‘‘drama”’ which happens and the “‘subject”’ to whom it happens, is 
not a “thing” apart, and anterior to his drama, but is a function of 
it, it means that the “‘substance’’ would be its plot. But if the plot 
changes, it means that the change would be “‘substantial’’ ’. 

Human life is, consequently, the ‘area’ within which reality as 
such constitutes itself. “To be real,’ I have written elsewhere,}! 


1 Introduccién a la filosofta, p. 345. 
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‘means, precisely, to take root in my life, and it is to this latter that 
all reality must be referred, despite the fact that that which is rea] 
may, at any moment, transcend my life. In other words, my life is 
the assumption implied in the very notion and meaning of reality 
which only becomes intelligible when seen from it; this means that 
only within my life can the term real be understood in its radical 
nature, in its ultimate meaning. But it must not be forgotten that 
when we speak of something real, and derive its moment of “reality” 
from my life, the question of the relation with it of this something, is 
still unsettled ; putting it in another way, to say that I am an in- 
gredient of reality in no way means that I am a part or component 
of things or real beings, but rather that in the fact that “they exist 
for me’’, “‘that they are rooted in my life’, is based the effective 
sense of their “reality’’ understood as the dimension or character of 
that which is real. Even in the case of that which is real being an- 
terior to, superior to and transcending my life, independent of 
it, even its origin and base—as in the case of God—its reality as 
such, if we wish to give any effective meaning to this term and not 
reduce it to a vain name or a play on words, is rooted in the radical 
reality of my life, to which it is “referred”’ in so far as it is “found” 
in it.’ 

By the side of the ‘rooted’ reality of things, whether extended 
or thinking things, or those ‘things’ we call ideas, Ortega reveals 
the radical reality of life as a task of the self with its circumstances. 
From this new idea of reality, realism and idealism are seen in 
their limitation as two interpretations of the real, partly true and 
partly erroneous, and, in any case, insufficient, because they do 
not refer to reality itself, beyond all the theories of man, but to 
elements abstracted from it, the resultants of a human operation 
which is an interpretation—however immediate and true one may 
wish to consider it— which is substituted for the radical and primi- 
tive reality. It is in this sense that I said earlier that Ortega tran- 
scends realism and idealism, explaining both and ushering in a 
new development in metaphysics, in discovering a new meaning 


of the expression reality. 
. x * 
During his last years as a professor, Ortega’s course used to be 


announced in the prospectus of the Faculty of Arts with this epi- 
graph: ‘Principles of Metaphysics according to vital reason.’ It 
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was the exposition of his philosophic system, of that metaphysic 
the nuclear idea of which I have just explained. The method of 
that metaphysic, the road of approach to that radical reality 
which is human life is exactly what Ortega calls vital reason. 

Opposition between reason and life was habitual at the end of 
the nineteenth and the first decades of the present century. It is 
enough to recall the names of William James, Bergson, Spengler 
or Unamuno, to mention only the greatest. It is unnecessary to 
say that that opposition was, at any rate up to a point, justified. 
But it must also be said it sterilized their thought at its deepest 
levels, confined it within a limited horizon and prevented it from 
becoming an authentic metaphysic. In my book Miguel de Una- 
muno (1943) I have made a study of this situation in the purest ex- 
ample, that of a thinker who, for the very reason that he was not a 
professional philosopher, and felt less closely bound to the tradi- 
tions of the schools, carried it to its final consequences. 

Ortega placed himself face to face with this attitude from the 
beginning of his labours, in 1914, that is to say when it was at its 
height. 


Reason (he wrote) cannot, must not, aspire to being a sub- 
stitute for life. This very opposition between reason and life, so 
much made use of nowadays by those who do not want to exert 
themselves, is already suspect. As if reason were not a vital, 
spontaneous function of the same order as seeing or touching. 


But what was that reason of which those who opposed it to life 
were speaking? Of pure reason, of physico-mathematical reason, 
utilized with immense success in the natural sciences since the 
seventeenth century, and with a disastrous result not less in the 
sciences of man. This reason, autonomous and separated from life, 
cognizes chiefly, in Bergson’s phrase, ‘unorganized solid’, that is, 
it only understands what is discontinuous, rigid, invariable, uni- 
versal. And life is temporal, continuous, plastic, not only change- 
able, but change, absolute individuality. ‘Intelligence,’ continues 
Bergson, ‘is characterized by a natural lack of comprehension of 
life.” Unamuno, at about the same time that Ortega was begin- 
ning his teaching, wrote: ‘Intelligence is a terrible thing. It tends 
towards death as memory towards stability. The living, that which 
isabsolutely unstable, is, strictly speaking, unintelligible.’ ‘Identity, 
which is death, is the aim of the intellect. The mind seeks what is 
dead, for what is alive escapes it ; it wants to curdle into lumps the 
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fugitive current, it wants to fix it.” “Then how can reason open 
to the revelation of life?’ 

Does Ortega, when he speaks of reason, understand the same 
thing? That reason which is a vital function, is it pure reason? 
Ortega works out a theory of the concept placed in relation to per- 
ception in its etymological meaning; according to that theory, 


the concept will be the true instrument or organ of the perception 
and seizing of things. It exhausts therefore its mission and its 
essence in being, not a new thing, but an organ or apparatus for 
the possession of things. Every concept is internally an organ by 
means of which we capture things. 


It is useful to remember that this was published in 1914, and 
Husserl’s posthumous book, Erfahrung und Urteil, came out only in 
1939. In this book the author reaches a view ‘of the problem 
which bears an obvious connexion with this of Ortega’s, although 
with important limitations that derive from the general presuppo- 
sitions of phenomenology. 

This implies a new idea of reason connected with the new idea 
of reality. Seen from the point of view of life, rationalism became 
untenable; philosophy opted therefore for irrationalism ; but that 
alternative is not inevitable. Pure reason was abstract reason, the 
reason, that is, that abstracts from the circumstantial concrete of 
life and thinks things as absolute and sub specie aeterni; but if 
radical reality is life, every true vision of things is beheld from its 
standpoint, in their concrete perspective. If things are elements or 
components of my circumstances, their reality is tied to them, and 
is constituted such from a given point of view, that is, perspective 
is one of the components of reality which is meaningless without 
it; for this reason no vision of reality exhausts it, and, in principle, 
the different visions are not mutually exclusive, but are articu- 
lated one with another ; what is more, each system, defined by its 
own perspective, includes the possibility and necessity of other 
systems and is consequently not invalidated vy them, for they are 
already foreseen in it and function as a virtual component of it. 
The world is not an abstract world; it is my world, the world of 
each one; it is referred to the living subject, whose horizon it be- 
comes, which does not deprive it of reality, quite the contrary: it 
takes it in its circumstantial and concrete reslity. ‘This way of 
thinking,’ writes Ortega, ‘leads to a radical reform of philosophy 
and, what is more important, of our cosmic sense.’ 
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Reason is not an abstract consideration of things sub specte 
aeterni but their conceptual apprehension within my life, in the 
concrete perspective in which they are constituted realities; it is 
a form and function of life, and the theme of our time consists in sub- 
mitting reason to vitality. In short, ‘Pure reason must be replaced 
by a vital reason’ (1923). This, however, demands a longer 
explanation. 

The primary and most important meaning of the word reason 
is that which it has in the expression ‘to give the reason of, to ex- 
plain or account for something’. In this way man succeeds in 
‘knowing what to hold by’ with regard to this something. But the 
fact is that rationalism starts from the assumption that the con- 
dition of things is the same as that of ideas and that they behave in 
the same way; that is, it projects an a priort category—rationality 
—on to reality, and supplants it; instead, therefore, of being open 
to reality, be reality what and as it may, and apprehending it in 
its truth, it decrees beforehand how it shall behave, and eliminates 
from it everything that is no longer rational. In other words, 
instead of operating with reality itself, whose ultimate elements 
are possibly irrational, it clings to certain portions of the real or to 
certain abstract schemes of it, which have the structure of discur- 
sive thought and are consequently effectively rational. But of 
course, as soon as rationalism comes up against naked reality— 
which is what happens in human affairs—it fails. Now, to think 
that reason in general is that reason, that particular, simpler form 
of reason that is abstract or pure reason, is the same as taking the 
part for the whole, which is an error; and irrationalism is nothing 
more than the consequence of that error, and only imposes itself 
in function of it. 


All definitions of reason (says Ortega), which made its essence 
consist in certain particular modes of intellectual operation, 
besides being narrow, have sterilized it, cutting off or blunting its 
decisive organ. For me, reason, in the true and rigorous sense, is 
every intellectual action which puts us in contact with reality, by 
means of which we come upon the transcendent. 


Reason, then, does not prejudge how reality ought to be, as, for 
example, rational; it does not reduce it to those portions or 
elements of itself that coincide with the peculiar character of 
thought; on the contrary, it can do no other than try to ‘give the 

1In Spanish: dar razén de. 
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reason of (explain)’ reality just as it is, that radical reality which is 
life, because I find myself therein and have to make it, and in 
order to decide what I am going to make and do! at every moment 
I need to know what to hold by with regard to it. Vital reason, 
which is a concrete reason, 1s moreover necessary, and its exercise 
does not depend on any caprice of man, on any preference he may 
have, but on the ‘shipwreck’ situation in which he at every 
moment finds himself ‘By the side of pure reason today,’ writes 
Ortega in one of his cardinal works, perhaps the most important 
of those published, En torno a Galuleo, 


demanding to rule, rises up life itself, that is to say, vital reason, 
because, as we have said, to live is to have nothing for it but to 
reason in the face of inexorable circumstance. It is possible to 
live without reasoning geometrically, physically, economically, 
politically. All that is pure reason, and humanity has in fact lived 
for millenia without it, or with only a rudimentary form of it. 
This actual possibility of living without pure reason brings it about 
that many men today want to shake off the obligation of reasoning, 
and that they contemptuously give up being right, tener razén. 
And this is an easy matter for them when they are faced with the 
pietistic attitude of pure reason and of culturalism. We shall see 
presently how every crisis begins in that way. The fifteenth century 
also began with the cynical renunciation of being right. It is a 
curious fact that every crisis begins with a phase of cynicism. And 
the first crisis of the West, that of Graeco-Roman history, began 
precisely by inventing it and propagating it. The phenomenon is 
desperate, monotonous and repetitious. But the more content men 
feel with this apparent and all too easy liberation, the more hope- 
lessly they will feel that they are the prisoners of the other, ir- 
remediable reason; of the reason which, whether they will or no, 
it is impossible to do without, because it is identically the same 
thing as living—vital reason. 


It is worth recalling that these words belong to the year 1933, 
just fifteen years ago, grande mortalis aevi spatium, according to 
Horace; a generation of human life according to Ortega’s 
teaching. 

Here we begin to understand what vital reason means—it Is an 
expression which even today is not well understood. Vital reason 
is life itself, identically the same thing as living. What does this mean? 
Its meaning is made clear if we consider this other sentence: to live 
is to have no help for it but to reason in the face of inexorable circumstance. 
As life is not ready-made, but has yet to be made, and at every 


1 Hacer, the word used in the original, means both. 
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moment we have to choose among the possibilities which our 
situation offers us, we need to realize this situation in its entirety; 
and this is reason. Man, then, since he has not a ready-made 
being, cannot live without orientating himself, that is, without 
thinking, without reasoning. Life in its very substance is reason. 
But looking at things from the other side, to understand is to know 
what to hold by with regard to the situation in which one is, a 
thing is understood when it functions within my life in its circum- 
stantial concretion. Consequently, reason—the organ of under- 
standing reality—is none other than life. This is what vital reason 
means: the reason of life; more exactly still, the reason that is life. 
The expression /iving reason, also used by Ortega, clarifies still 
more this radical complication of reason and human life. It is life 
in its effective movement, in its biographical living, which makes 
us understand, which explains. And this brings us to a last aspect 
of it. | 
In order to understand something a man does we have no re- 
course but to tell a story: to relate what befell that man before, 
what he did in view of his circumstance and of the aim that con- 
stitutes his vital project. Only in this way does a human reality be- 
come intelligible. It so happens, however, that man is not an iso- 
lated individual being, but a man who finds himself placed within 
a society, which society is an historical one; that is to say, man 
finds himself at a given historical level, he is the heir of a past, and 
not an eternal ‘first-man’. It has, therefore, happened to man to be 
things other than those which he, individually, has been; there 
has happened to him . . . the whole of history. Each man’s life 
includes history in the measure in which history is an ingredient 
of his set of circumstances. This means that one can only explain 
something which is human by calling on history in its entirety; or, 
what comes to the same thing, that vital reason is fistoric reason, 
because human life is historic in its very substance. What has hap- 
pened to man is substantive reason, which reveals ‘a reality trans- 
cending the theories of man, and which is he himself beneath his 
theories’. ‘Historic reason accepts nothing as a mere fact, but 
makes every fact fluid in the fiert whence it emerges: it sees how 
the fact is made.’ This it is to understand : to appeal from the fact, 
as such incomprehensible, to its genesis in the area of human life. 

Here, however, arises a double query which must be answered 
if misunderstandings are to be avoided. Is vital and historic reason 
a particular form of reason? and this higher and adequate form of 
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knowledge, has it only now been discovered, after millenia of 
human history? 

Vital reason is not a particular form of reason, "but simply 
reason without further ado, in its full and eminent sense. It is reason 
without any adjective. Pure reason, on the contrary, naturalist 
reason, physico-mathematical reason, geometrical reason, are 
particular forms of reason, that is, are abstract simplifications of 
it. Then why does one understand by those forms reason, and why 
is it necessary to place the adjective explicitly with vital reason? 
Because the theories of reason that have so far existed have been 
abstract theories, theories about those partial forms of effective 
reason that have been the only ones taken into consideration till 
our own day by philosophical thought. When, however, the doc- 
trine of vital reason becomes sufficiently widespread and acknow- 
ledged, it will be understood that is it reason simpliciter, as opposed 
to abstract particularizations which the theory of knowledge today 
obtaining calls ‘reason’. 

It is moreover obvious that whenever man has fully used his 
reason, it is vital reason he has brought into play. But he has done 
so without knowing it, and so its exercise has ever been deficient 
and a matter of chance. A history might be written—one day the 
task will have to be undertaken—or, rather, a prehistory, of his- 
torical and vital reason, in order to discover its antecedents in the 
past, the moments at which man’s rationality has gradually been 
formed and taken possession of itself. Only this history would be a 
true theory of reason, in so far as theory is synonymous with his- 
torical and vital reason. 

As a clear example, I will quote one adduced by Ortega him- 
self. It is Locke’s phrase, at the beginning of his Essay concerning 
Human Understanding (Book I, Chapter I, 6), in which he declares: 
‘Our business here is not to know all things, but those which con- 
cern our conduct.’ This statement of Locke’s, in his work, is not 
argued, nor even analysed; it is made use of as a ‘topic’ in the 
Aristotelian sense; it is public opinion, éndoxon. But if, instead of 
leaving it ‘at the irresponsible threshold of philosophy’, we enunct- 
ate it as the first great philosophical thesis and undertake to prove 
it, it then reveals its philosophic content which 1s, precisely, what 
is positive. , 


Now for Locke (says Ortega) it did in fact possess this meaning, 
since Locke the man based himself effectively on that opinion in 
order to make his philosophy. Influenced by the tradition of what 
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had, till then, been called so, Locke thinks that it is not, so far, 
philosophy ; he does not formulate it as a thesis, but practises it as 
such, it is a thesis in action, which means nothing less than this: 
knowledge in itself is nothing substantive, but is rather a function 
of human life, which, in its turn, is a task. Expressed in another 
way, it means: (1) that our existence in this world is a task; (2) 
that this task does not consist substantially in knowing but in ‘con- 
duct’; (3) that in so far as ‘conduct’ requires knowledge, it is an 
unavoidable task. These are three fundamental principles of 
philosophy that Locke’s philosophy is unaware of, but which 
operated in Locke himself leading him to the working out of his 
philosophy. That ‘undocumented’ philosophy which has re- 
mained standing on the doorstep of the official philosophy of Locke 
would be its authentic justification. 


This means that Locke, in initiating his philosophy, is de facto 
making use of concrete, plenary reason, vital reason; but in pro- 
ceeding to formulate his philosophy, he clings to abstract reason, 
which cannot explain, ‘give the reason’ of that which is his radical 
point of departure, and this leaves his philosophy uprooted, and 
to that extent deprived of rootedness. This leads us to ask what is 
philosophy and, in more general terms, what is knowledge in 
Ortega’s system. 


(To be concluded) 








ROMANO GUARDINI. 
A GERMAN PRIEST 


By WALTER LYPGENS 


“What is it that has helped you most to appreciate the richness 

of the Church’s teaching and to make it a vital factor in your 
personal life?’ the reply frequently given would be, ‘Romano 
Guardini’s writings.’ Scarcely any other person in the whole of 
Germany could match this priest for his spiritual influence. 
Amongst Catholics (who number over a half of the 45,000,000 
people in the Western Zone) Guardini enjoys a position similar to 
that of Heidegger amongst Existentialists or of Karl Barth 
amongst certain Protestant theologians. Other countries also are 
now beginning to take notice of him; this is particularly true of 
France where, at the end of the war, a whole series of his most 
important works were published in translation. The following 
essay has been written in the hope of encouraging more people in 
this country to come to grips with his thought. 


I: one were to ask any young German Catholic nowadays, 


[ 


Curiously enough Guardini is not a German by birth, he was 
born at Verona in Northern Italy on 17 February, 1885. But 
soon after this date his parents moved to Mainz and there, in the 
ancient episcopal city on the Rhine, they remained for many 
years. So Guardini was brought up in Germany, and he has 
identified himself with the bitter fate of that land and its people 
even up to the present day; he has written all his books in German 
and he remained in Germany after his parents returned to Italy. 
‘By changing my nationality,’ Guardini writes, ‘I pledged myself 
to the German way of life. Yet I have never renounced my an- 
cestry, which has meant that ‘‘Europe”’ has always been the dom- 
inant reality in my life. Consequently, any decision taken by 
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humanity as a whole 1s a decision which touches the very roots of 
_ my personal existence.’ 

When Romano left high-school in the Spring of 1904 he was 
full of enthusiasm for the natural sciences; it seemed to him that 
their precision represented the ideal for anyone with an intellec- 
tual vocation. He matriculated as a natural-science student in 
Tubingen, where he studied physics, chemistry and mathematics 
for two years, and they provided him with a discipline which can 
scarcely be exaggerated when one is considering his subsequent 
development. Gradually, however, he came to recognize that they 
could never act as the inspiration for his whole life. He became 
more and more attracted towards the humanities, with the result 
that he abandoned his previous studies and in 1906 changed over 
to the faculty of political science and economics. For this course he 
went to Munich and Berlin. 

But once again it became obvious to him that even these sub- 
jects did not penetrate to the essential factors in human existence 
and failed to ask the really profound questions. A change was 
taking place in him, quickened by certain events in his private 
life and by his increased religious fervour. Guardini himself says 
of this period, ‘My future was settled as soon as I appreciated 
what “church”’ implies: that the divine reality of revelation and 
redemption has penetrated to the very earth, and in so doing it 
has provided the one and only possibility of contemplating the 
world from a point outside the world itself, and of regulating one’s 
daily life in accordance with an authority coming “from on 
high’’.’ After a long period of deliberation Guardini called upon 
the bishop of the city which had become his home, Mainz, and 
was accepted as a Catholic Theological Student. The year was 
1907 ; his course was now set and there was to be no deviation from 
It. 

He received the usual theological training, studying theology 
at Freiburg University,! and going from there to the seminary at 
Mainz, until in 1910 he consecrated himself wholly to the service 
of God by his ordination as a priest. As curate of a parish for the 
next few years he became absorbed in the busy round of activities 
which are the lot of every priest, though in addition the Bishop of 


1 It is worth while pointing out that the practice at German Universities in regard 
to theology is different from that in England. In Germany one does not study theology 
in Seminaries, shut off from the intellectual life of the University, but in the University 
itself. ‘Catholic Theology’ and ‘Protestant Theology’ are University faculties just as 
much as ‘Natural Science’ or ‘Jurisprudence’. 
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Mainz placed him in charge of the Catholic youth movement, a 
recent movement at that time, but one which was already making 
great progress. No more need be said of him until he reached his 
thirtieth year, for the years in between passed smoothly enough; 
no gnawing ambition to be the author of famous books ever entered 
the young priest’s heart; it seemed as though he would spend the 
rest of his days like many more good priests, looking after his 
parish and this youth movement. 


II 


One day a friend of Guardini’s wrote to him, asking Guardini 
whether he would write some letters for him on ‘the spirit of the 
liturgy’ because he himself had very little time in which to work 
out his views on this matter. Guardini did as he was asked. When 
his friend read the letters he was astonished at the wealth of obser- 
vation and understanding which they revealed, much of which 
came as a complete revelation to him. He wrote back to say that 
the letters were so illuminating that he would like to publish them. 
‘As you wish,’ replied Guardini. It was in this casual fashion that 
his first work, The Spirit of the Liturgy, appeared in 1918; and it is 
the same with all his books, for each of them has been written 
with the same simplicity and the same lack of concern for literary 
effect. This is the reason why they are so full of vitality, that he 
‘aims at things’ far more strictly than most authors. 

This book on The Spirit of the Liturgy appeared at a most provi- 
dential moment. The liturgical movement was just beginning to 
take shape in Germany; in 1919 the first dialogue Mass in modern 
times was celebrated at the Benedictine Abbey of Maria Laach, 
and the enthusiasm for it swept over the younger generation of 
Catholics like sparks through stubble: all the faithful must be 
drawn together in the Liturgy, and through performing it in 
common must learn to make Christ and His action the reality in 
their lives. This book on the spirit of the liturgy was hailed as the 
movement’s manifesto, a tribute to devotion which inspired it and 
to the devotion which it had inspired. Guardini had become well 
known throughout Germany overnight, and his book went into 
edition after edition; he also had the good fortune to receive both 


1 Besides being translated into English and published by Sheed & Ward, 1930, it 
was also translated into French, Italian, Spanish, Dutch and Hungarian. 
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understanding and support from his Bishop, who gave his blessing 
to the movement at a time when many of Guardini’s fellow-priests 
were full of misgivings about it. The Bishop gave Guardini the 
liberty to spend all his time upon the youth movement, which was 
an enormous advantage since the young people were also in the 
forefront of the liturgical movement. At the innumerable meet- 
ings, conferences and retreats which followed, Guardini, along 
with his friends from the younger generation of Catholics, learned 
to celebrate the liturgical worship of the Church in all its forms, 
forms which have since become familiar to almost every congrega- 
tion in Germany.! Quite naturally these groups of young Catholics 
often threw themselves rather vehemently into questions as to how 
the Mass should be celebrated, or what forms should be adopted for 
prayer in common, or how their own lives should be moulded by it. 
The obvious danger that all of this might sink into nice questions 
of aesthetics or philology was only avoided by Guardini’s constant 
insistence that the living Christ must be their centre. 

Soon, however, Guardini was called to yet another task. Berlin 
University in those days was the largest and most outstanding of 
the German Universities, and although it possessed a Protestant 
Theological faculty, there was no one there to teach Catholic 
theology. During the course of the years 1922-23, Catholics began 
to work for the establishment of a Chair for teaching the 
Catholic view of the world and of religion; their ambitions were 
fulfilled in 1923 when Romano Guardini was asked to occupy this 
chair. And what an immense task it was! To expound the Catholic 
viewpoint in the heart of Protestant Prussia and at one of the most 
advanced centres of European learning was sufficient to tax even 
the most capable man, yet it was precisely these difficulties which 
brought out Guardini’s strength as well as the grace that was in 
him. Term by term the number of students who came to him in- 
creased. The brilliant young priest expended all his energies in 
bringing home to them the glory and the responsibility which 
living in Christ involves. His main concern was not to indulge in 
speculation nor to develop dogmatic theories (even though he 
constantly drew upon them) but to realize Christ-life zx the world 
through the Church, and to apply the priestly office to the difficulties 
facing modern men. He himself took as his motto a quotation 


1 We in England would be well advised to profit by the valuable experience of the 
liturgical movement on the Continent. After some preliminary hesitation many 
Bishops are now beginning to encourage this renewed interest in the liturgy, which 
demands co-operation by the laity and the priesthood if it is to bear fruit. 
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from Pascal : ‘Dogma is like the sun. One should not talk too much 
about it, but see things in the light of it.’ 

The message which Guardini was trying to put across in term- 
time he also tried to convey to a broader audience during the 
vacations at Burg Rothenfels on the Main. Burg Rothenfels is an 
impressive old castle set in a countryside which 1s both tradi- 
tionally Catholic and is a stronghold of the youth movement, the 
ideal place for Guardini and his apostolate during the long vaca- 
tions. Year by year courses were held here, each lasting from a 
fortnight to a month and attended by Catholic intellectuals from 
all over Germany; under the direction of Guardini and other 
priests who had gathered around him, conferences and retreats 
were held at which the common task was to realize Christ. 
Perhaps it would not be too much to say that the energy and 
initiative nowadays displayed by the German laity can be 
largely traced to these yearly gatherings at Burg Rothenfels, 
fostered by Guardini. During these weeks young Catholic students, 
who had previously felt isolated and scattered throughout the 
universities, discovered a community of spiritual goods and of 
prayer which enabled them to return to their universities re- 
created and radiating Christ. 

The crystallization of all this experience is to be found in 
Guardini’s books, which were intended to remind the students of 
the lessons learnt in these weeks and to encouraze them to share 
their new vision with their fellow-students. The same theme ran 
through all of them: that one’s spiritual life needs to be continually 
deepened and that one’s understanding of the Faith has to be 
made fresh and vivid. Here is a selection of some well-known 
titles: Der Kreuzweg, 1919; Sheed & Ward, The Way of the Cross of 
Our Lord, 1932; Der Rosenkranz unserer lieben Frau, 1940 (The Rosary 
of Our Blessed Lady), which revealed to the younger generation the 
permanent value of these traditional devotions. Accounts of the 
methods used at Burg Rothenfels are given in Auf dem Wege, 1923 
(In this our exile); Gottes Werkleute, Briefe uber Selbstbildung, 1925 
(God’s servants, counsels for self-discipline) ; Das Gute, das Gewissen und 
die Sammlung, 1929 (Sheed & Ward, Conscience, 1929); and Wille 
und Wahrheit, 1923 (Truth and the Will). More specially concerned 
with the liturgical movement in the strict sense are several works 
which have helped to clear up debatable points, Liturgische 
Bildung, 1923 (Formation through the Liturgy); Von heiligen eichen, 
1927 (Sheed & Ward, Sacred Signs, 1930); Das Gebet des Herrn, 
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1932 (The Lord’s Prayer); Besinnung vor der Fewer der Hl. Messe, 
1939 (Preparation for Holy Mass); Ein Wort zur liturgischen Frage, 
1940 (On the question of the Liturgy). Ehe und Jungfraulichkeit, 1926 
(Marriage and Virginity), Briefe vom Comersee uber die Technik, 1927 
(Technics), In Spiegel und Gleichnis, 1932 (As in a mirror) are attempts 
to see urgent, contemporary problems in the light of faith. If one 
were to single out any particular book which is most calculated to 
provide practical instruction on how to realize Christ, as it was 
worked out at these annual gatherings, one might very well regard 
Vorschule des Betens, 1944 (The School of Prayer), as the crown of it 
all—a book of such depth and piety that the very reading of it is a 
prayer. 


It] 


Guardini had to experiment a good deal before he hit upon 
the most suitable method for University teaching, and the man 
who gave him his main ideas upon method was none other than 
Max Scheler, a lifelong friend of his who did not cease to remain 
his friend even after Scheler left the Church. The aim which 
Guardini set before himself was to show how life in Christ could be 
achieved by realizing the Faith in response to the needs and 
opportunities of our everyday occupations. The way to do this in 
the University, he decided, was by lecturing about great 
Christians, who, through their efforts to realize Christ in them- 
selves and in their thought, could serve as models for the rest of 
us. One may term this his second creative period. 

Therefore he began a whole series of lectures on these lines 
which soon became the focus of interest in Berlin University. The 
first series was on Dostoevsky and was published under the title, 
Der Mensch und der Glaube, Versuche uber die religiose Extstenz in 
Dostojewskis grossen Romanen, 1932 (Man and belief; the problem of 
religion in Dostoevsky’s novels) ; the next series was on St. Augustine 
(in book form, Die Bekehrung des Hl. Augustinus, der innere Vorgang in 
seinen Bekenntnissen, 1935 (St. Augustine's conversion seen through the 
‘Confesstons’) ; the lectures on Pascal exerted tremendous influence 
when they were published in 1935 under the title Christliches 
Bewusstsein, Versuche uber Pascal (Pascal in the presence of Christ). 
Hélderlin was the theme of another series which appeared as 
Holderlin, Weltbild und Frommigkeit, 1939 (Hélderlin’s religious out- 
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look), whilst the final course on Dante and the Divina Comedia has 
not yet been published. 

The titles of these books are themselves sufficient proof that 
Guardini has approached each of these men in a highly original 
fashion ; every one of these great figures has been invoked in order 
to drive home the primacy of spiritual things and the need for a 
genuinely living faith. This work has also enabled him to become 
a master at interpreting the great figures of the Church, a craft in 
which he has few equals. 

At the same time he has acquired an amazing dexterity in his 
use of language. There is both strength and chastity in his books; 
his words make a powerful appeal to one’s imagination without 
detriment to the clarity of his ideas, and they attain precision 
without sacrificing depth, qualities which justify our regarding 
him as one of the best German writers of all time. 

It is his enthusiasm for interpretation which has led Guardini 
more recently towards two great personalities who were not 
Christians. One of these is Plato, the greatest thinker of the pre- 
Christian era, to whom Guardini devoted a book which Sheed & 
Ward have published in English, The Death of Socrates, 1948 
(German, 1944); the other is R. M. Rilke, the brilliant poet, 
whose influence upon German youth has been so widespread and 
dangerous that Guardini considered it his duty to point out how 
thoroughly un-Christian Rilke’s teaching is, especially in his later 
writings. His warning to the younger generation not to be led 
astray by the beauty of Rilke’s poety is contained in a small vol- 
ume published in 1941, an interpretation of the 2nd, 8th, and goth 
Duineser elegies ; a larger book on the general importance of Rilke 
is due to appear shortly. 

The crowning achievement in this work of interpretation came 
when Guardini, after having elaborated the essential truths to be 
found in the lives of great Christians or after pointing out the 
Christian elements in non-Christian thinkers, used this critical 
method for meditating upon the life of Our Lord as it 1s pre- 
sented to us in the New Testament. Employing the most exact 
exegesis he attempted to depict the figure of Christ and to dis- 
cover His teaching purely on the basis of what one finds in the New 
Testament; this resulted in a work which one may justly consider 
to be Guardini’s greatest so far—Der Herr, Betrachtungen uber due 
Person und das Leben Jesu Christi, 1937 (The Lord, meditations upon the 
personality and life of Jesus Christ). This volume runs to more than 
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“00 pages in which critical exegesis is strikingly combined with 
devout meditation, and it has inaugurated a new age of positive 
biblical exegesis in Germany; indeed, it can claim to have been 
the starting-point for all subsequent positive work on this subject. 
(The first edition was sold out in a few months and since then, 
despite all war-time disturbances, it has now reached the sixth 
large edition.) Its tranquillity and complete concentration upon 
the person of Christ has lent an. invaluable calm to discussions be- 
tween Catholics and Protestants, and only a few months ago the 
leader of Protestant New Testament Scholarship, Professor Kittel, 
told the present writer that he could subscribe without reservation 
to at least ninety-five per cent of Guardini’s book. Countless priests 
use the book as a vade mecum and it has inspired a new (and yet 
ever old) tradition of Catholic preaching in parish churches on 
Sundays. The figure of Our Saviour which is revealed in the New 
Testament needed to be thrown into still clearer relief by more 
specialized work, and this has been done in Das Christusbild der 
Paulinischen Schriften, 1940 (Christ in the writings of St. Paul), and Das 
Christusbild der Fohannettschen Schriften, 1940 (Christ in the writings of 
St. Fohn). 

Thus Guardini’s attempts to delineate the qualities of the true 
Christian’s existence received their ultimate exemplification when 
he came to the person of Our Lord Himself. 


IV 


The more Guardini bent to the task of expounding the fulness 
of Christ’s own life, its realization in the saints and, above all, in 
ourselves, the more obvious it became that he would have to deal 
with Christian doctrine and Christian theology; this marks his 
third period. It did not happen suddenly, of course, as if one day 
he abandoned his previous studies and switched over in a twink- 
ling to systematic theology. What he is wanting to do now is 
exactly the same as what he has always been trying to do—to see 
the way in which the Church’s teaching is ultimately bound up 
with the redeemed character of all baptized persons. Guardini 
himself describes this fundamental principle as ‘the vision of 
Christian existence in its integrity’—‘the interdependence of doc- 
trine and its realization in concrete situations’. Christian thought 
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in the early days had such a vision. Augustine did not make any 
distinction in method between philosophy and theology, nor be- 
tween metaphysics and theology within philosophy itself, nor 
between theoretical dogmatics and practical teaching within 
theology; he drew at each moment upon the whole treasury 
of the Christian’s existence and achieved an integrity which 
transcended the contents of these separate disciplines. The same 
holds good almost until the end of the Middle Ages. Thomas 
Aquinas, it is true, did elaborate critical distinctions within his 
comprehensive system, nevertheless his every argument illustrates 
how fully alive he was to the unity of a Christian’s existence, to 
the world as permeated by grace. Then comes a split; philosophy 
separated from theology, empirical science from philosophy, the 
control of action becomes loosened from the knowledge of being, 
This change was not entirely unjustified and has been responsible 
for a whole realm of valuable experiences—but it is also dangerous 
because it has deepened and confirmed the spiritual disintegration 
of modern man ... ‘Now is the time once more to think out and 
live out christian existence as an integrated whole, of which it is 
truly said, ‘it is all for you, and you for Christ’ (1 Cor. ili, 23) ; now 
is the time to recognize that all distinctions are only valuable as 
methodical tools, that in reality both man and his world are called 
of God, judged by God and saved by God. This is the moment for 
thinking towards integrity by means of integrity.”} 

Guardini is entitled to write such lines, for aithough he was in 
earnest when he disclaimed any pretension to have reached this 
standard of thought (‘since everything that I have written so far 
is but a repeated striving towards it’,*) the outsider may well claim 
that Guardini has, in fact, realized his ideal to a large extent. 
Tidings of this third period are already audible at a much earlier 
date in Der Gegensatz, Versuche zu einer Philosophie des Lebendtg- 
Konkreten, 1925 (Antithesis, a suggestion for a living and concrete phil- 
osophy). There followed three books which form a sort of trilogy 
of this constructive thinking, each reinforcing the others and act- 
ing as mutual supports in this Christian structure. All three have 
to be read if one wishes to understand Guardini’s message, Welts 
und Person, Versuche christlichen Lehre vom Menschen, 1939 (World and 
Person, the Christian doctrine of Man); Das Wesen des Christentums, 
1939 (Essential Christianity) ; and Die Offenbarung, thr Wesen und thre 


1 Guardini in his preface to Freiheit, Guade, Schicksal, 1948. (Freedom, Grace, Destiny.) 
2 In preface to Freedom, Grace, Destiny. 
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Formen, 1940 (Revelation, its essence and its forms.) The novelty of 
these books lies in the fact that they break away completely from 
the usual modes of deductive, systematic theology; their keynote 
is the introduction of a fresh method into Christian thought, a 
method which is known as ‘phenomenological’ when it is used in © 
philosophy. Guardini always begins by considering some concrete 
experience of everyday life, he then describes it as faithfully as 
possible in order to be able to display its full significance and its 
essential form in the light of revelation. He always links together 
his every insight into the vast edifice of Christian thought and 
shows how each particular question has its own place. Conse- 
quently, the three books mentioned were the prelude to others 
which deal with particular questions and show how each fits into 
the Christian world-scheme: Die letzten Dinge, die christliche Lehre 
vom Tode, der Léuterung nach dem Tode, Auferstehung, Gericht und 
Ewigkeit, 1940 (Last things, the Christian doctrine about death, purgatory, 
resurrection, judgement dnd eternity), Der Heilbringer im Mythos, 
Offenbarung und Politik, 1946 (The Saviour in myth, 1n revelation and in 
politics), a declaration on the political situation which was listened 
to with respect throughout the whole of Germany; his most recent 
book, also his most important one, has been mentioned previ- 
ously, Freedom, Grace, Destiny, 1948. 

After reading the works belonging to this last period few people 
would hesitate any longer to place Guardini in the ranks of the 
Church’s greatest theologians. It becomes obvious as one reads 
that the author is a man who sees life whole, and who has a genius 
for shedding light upon the whole Christian cosmos with his every 
sentence. His work upon the great Christian thinkers has now been 
transformed to serve his own creative spirit; not one phrase is 
trivial, because behind each of them there stands the whole 
of Christian doctrine. As one might expect from a University 
professor, Guardini’s arguments are always exacting and never 
facile, but even so they never become mere abstractions and are 
never remote from the Christian’s everyday concerns. For a con- 
siderable time now Guardini has been preparing a comprehensive 
account of dogma, though here again it will not be ‘dogmatic’ in 
the usual meaning of the word since it will attempt to gather up 
all the strands of Christian thought and to show their relevance to 
each other within the whole pattern; in fact, it will employ the 


1 Tt is most unfortunate that none of these books have been translated into English 
because they are indispensable for a knowledge of Guardini. 
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method which has been outlined above. One need hardly add that 
it is eagerly awaited. 


V 


As one would expect, a situation which permitted a Chair for 
the teaching of Catholic philosophy was one which the National 
Socialists could not stand for long. Therefore, in 1939 they 
came out into the open, ordered Guardini to stop teaching, and 
abolished his Chair. Faithful to their general policy of sparing 
distinguished personalities, the Nazis did not harm Guardini him- 
self, for they knew the effect it would have upon Catholic opinion 
throughout Germany. Consequently he went to live in Moss- 
hausen, a tiny village in South Germany, where he devoted him- 
self to the care of souls. With the end of the war and the destruc- 
tion of the Nazi regime, he was once more free to carry on teach- 
ing and he accepted the invitation of Tiibingen University to 
occupy the Chair assigned to ‘the Catholic view of the world and 
of religion’. Since the autumn of 1948 he has been teaching the 
same subject at Munich University. 

The impression which this priest-professor is making upon his 
audiences cannot easily be described. Guardin1 is sixty-three years 
of age; the hair which crowns his deep forehead is nowadays a 
silvery-white, but both his thought and his delivery display the 
dynamism of a man only half that age. He works with a tireless 
energy which has made his lectures the undisputed focus of intell- 
ectual activity in Tiibingen. Even the largest lecture-halls cannot 
hold the vast crowds of students who flock to listen to him. As his 
light voice, which is nevertheless clear and penetrating, rings 
through the hall, each member of the audience grows aware of at 
least one thing, that the man speaking to him is not merely a 
scholar or a ‘philosopher’, but a wise and compassionate priest. 
Even amidst the economic disturbance of Germany and its still 
profounder spiritual restlessness an unshaken peace may be 
acquired at the feet of Guardini as he pours forth the Church’s 
message of redemption and reconciliation. 

Many of the young students who follow his guidance find in 
his own person the most convincing defence of his thought, for he 
is a person who really lives his thought. His radiance seems to give 
them some inkling of what it means to be holy. And it is his 
manner towards those who revere him so highly which proves his 
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integrity. Genuinely modest, he is deeply conscious of the responsi- 
bility which his position and his priesthood carry with it. It often 
happens as he is leaving the hall after a lecture that he will notice 
some student whom he knows and will go up to him, put his hand 
on his shoulder and eagerly ask, “Did you understand it all? Do 
you think it was really intelligible to non-Catholics?” 

That is another feature of Guardini’s thought—he finds special 
joy in opening his mind and his heart to the heathen, the modern 
unbeliever. As he once expressed it, “There is a correspondence 
between the breadth of genuine disbelief and the breadth of 
Catholic belief,’ and that is why he will never suffer the Church’s 
message to be minimized; the truly honest modern man will not 
be satisfied with anything less than the unadulterated message of 
Redemption. It also follows that he does not address himself pri- 
marily to Protestants because their onesidedness prevents them 
from directly confronting the breadth of Catholicism; their the- 
ology is a partial theology and their institutions are subject to 
national limitations. Guardini is not ignorant of the religious 
power which Protestantism can sometimes display, but he ex- 
plained on one occasion that Protestantism had never made any 
appeal to him personally, for the simple reason that he could never 
regard its existence as anything more than a sort of luxury. Every- 
thing good and admirable in Protestantism is present in a more 
perfect form (though often inadequately realized) in the Catholic 
Church; everything else in Protestantism merely represents a con- 
cession to liberalism and an abandonment of Christian principles. 
To quote his own words, ‘Protestantisrn only survives because 
there exists the Catholic Church for it to protest against. If Chris- 
tian, then Catholic, either Catholic or non-Christian, these are 
the poles of my thought.’ This accounts for the small number of 
Protestants in whose conversion he has been instrumental as com- 
pared with the enormous number of liberals and non-Christians 
who trace their conversion to his influence. However, it would be 
untrue to give the impression that Guardini has nothing to say in 
answer to those questions which honest Protestants do put to the 
Catholic Church; the answer is there, but it is implicit, inter- 
woven into his studies upon the figure of Our Lord in the New 
Testament; though slowly, this seed also will bear fruit. 

In one way or another, Guardini has contributed to almost 
every spiritual current within contemporary German Catholicism. 
More especially, he has helped to rid Catholics of that pernicious 
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Ghetto mentality from which they have suffered since the Refor- 
mation, and has inspired them with a refreshing zeal for the 
Church as a missionary Church. Dangerous as comparisons may 
be, we venture to suggest that his role in our own day has 
been similar to that played by Cardinal Newman in the last cen- 
tury. Both of them intellectuals, they have both devoted all their 
intellectual energies to the same fundamental problem: what it 
means to be a Christian. 

No one would claim the above account of this many-sided man 
to be at all adequate; it is simply meant as an introduction. In 
order to discover the source of his influence, and of a strength 
which seems rather to increase than to diminish with the years, 
one needs to be present when he is celebrating the students’ Mass 
on Sundays. Gathered around in a large circle, the altar in the 
middle, each of the students join with the priest in offering 
Christ’s Holy Sacrifice; united in the living fellowship of the 
Missa dialogata they seek together the common bread, the source 
of all holiness and strength. When the time comes for Guardini to 
preach he does so with a simplicity and directness likely to sur- 
prise a world which only knows him as the famous author of more 
than sixty books; for however many different subjects he may 
touch upon, underlying them all is that same message which he 
has always tried to realize, ‘And yet I am alive, or rather, not I; 
it is Christ that lives in me.’ 











FREEMASONRY IN ITALY 


By HUMPHREY JOHNSON 
T HERE is a type of mind which delights to ascribe all the 


great social and political changes of modern times to secret 

agencies unmentioned in historical textbooks. When a gov- 
ernment, to outward appearances firmly rooted in popular favour, 
collapses, and perhaps with a dramatic suddenness, it will over- 
look its errors of policy and attribute the revolution to maleficent 
hidden forces. To assign all the great political cataclysms of our 
times to the machinations of subterranean powers is as uncritical 
as to neglect their operation. Where political freedom does not 
exist, men who desire to bring about a change naturally tend to 
organize themselves into clandestine associations, the counterparts 
in times of peace to the ‘underground’ movements which take 
shape in war. Suppressed religions, whose adherents hold secret 
assemblies, have at all times tended to assume the appearance of 
secret societies, and only in countries like nineteenth-century 
England, where freedom of worship, of expression of opinion and 
of association had reached its maximum, do such societies seem to 
belong rather to the sphere of the sensational novel than to real 
life. The anthropologist, when the subject of secret societies is 
mentioned, will think of the Nanga of Vitilevu in the Fiji Islands, 
the Punah of Sierra Leone or the puberty rites of the North 
American Indians. To the man who has lived in the Far East 
there will come to mind the Hung or White Lotus Societies of 
China. The student of modern European history will think of the 
Carbonari and the Mazzinian ‘Giovine Italia’, of the labyrinth 
of Balkan secret societies and of the Nihilists and the Okhrana of 
imperial Russia. To the Irishman secret societies suggest the Irish 
Republican Army, the Fenians, the Orange Lodges and the Free- 
masons. To the average Englishman the mention of a secret 
society suggests Freemasonry, though neither in Great Britain 
nor in any of the English-speaking countries does the masonic 
order strictly belong to that category. For its meeting-places and 
the names at least of its officers are well known.? At the time of the 


+The problem of the origins of modern Freemasonry has been discussed by the 
present writer in The Clergy Review for December 1945 and January 1946. 
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French Revolution, Parliament, in a state of alarm, passed a law 
against secret societies, and English Freemasonry was for the one 
and only time in its history in danger of suppression. But the exer- 
tions of the then Duke of Atholl and Lord Moira procured its 
exemption. Freemasonry in English-speaking lands is a society 
possessing a secret ritual, but not strictly a secret society. On the 
Continent a long, but ultimately successful, struggle had to be 
waged against both the ecclesiastical and civil powers before it 
could obtain legal security. 

Like the other two great secret societies which have played so 
prominent a part in ItaJian social and political life, i.e. Carbonari, 
which came from France, and the Camorra, which came from 
Spain, Freemasonry was not of native Italian but of foreign 
growth. So far as can be ascertained, the Craft, whose members 
were known first as Liber: Muratori and then as Frammasoni, was 
introduced into the country by Charles Sackville, Earl of Middle- 
sex, and later second Duke of Dorset, who passed the winter of 
1732-33 at Florence in company with the Rev. Joseph Spence, 
the anecdotist and friend of Alexander Pope. Four years later the 
lodge which these gentlemen founded included among its members 
a Jew, a canon of the Duomo and three other ecclesiastics, doctors 
of the University of Pisa, a senator, an English and a Prussian 
nobleman.! The secrecy of the meetings and the obvious tendency 
to religious indifferentism which characterized the order before 
long aroused the suspicion not merely of the Inquisition but of 
the populace as well. On Whitsunday 1737 Florence was visited 
by a thunderstorm, the houses of the freethinking doctor, Antonio 
Cocchi,? and of the anti-clerical minister of Justice, Senator Giulio 
Rucellai,? being struck by lightning. Although the lightning also 
struck the Duomo, a popular agitation against the Freemasons 
was kindled and one of their number, the poet, ‘Tommaso Crudeli, 
who was in the habit of giving Italian lessons to English visitors, 
was hailed before the Inquisition. He was not very severely dealt 
with, and was merely condemned to reside in one place, the Nun- 
cio, Archinto, intervening on his behalf. On 9 July Gian Gastone, 
the last of the Medicean grand dukes, died. He had been an oppo- 


1 Baron Philipp von Stosch (1691-1757), antiquarian and collector of objets d'art, 
was British agent in Florence. 
8 (1695-1758) botanist and scholar, as well as physician, and the author of several 


medical treatises of repute. j 
* (1702-78) later adviser to the Grand Duke Peter Leopold and inspirer of his 


ecclesiastical reforms. 
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nent of the Craft, but his successor, Francis-Stephen of Lorraine, 
husband of the future Empress, Maria Teresa, was himself a 
mason and perhaps the first reigning prince to become one. The 
change of dynasty boded well for the order. The English envoy, 
Horace Mann, on arriving in Florence in 1737, found persons 
being arrested on the charge of implication in Freemasonry, but 
ten years later he found the brethren, some of whom appear to 
have been English Jacobites, so little apprehensive of the authori- 
ties that they were dancing in their regalia at the carnival. It does 
not appear to be known for certain who were the founders of the 
first lodge in Rome, though Freemasonry began to display activity 
in the Holy City not long after 1730. Possibly as elsewhere, Jaco- 
bites had a hand in it. The Roman lodge, on account of the secrecy 
ofits meetings, soon aroused the suspicion of the authorities, as had 
the mysterious Accademia Romana of Pompeo Leto during the 
Renaissance. In 1737 it was suppressed by the Holy Office and on 
28 April of the following year the aged, blind and bedridden Cor- 
sini pope, Clement XII, issued the first of that series of papal con- 
demnations of Freemasonry which were continued down to the 
Humanum Genus of Leo XIII. Clement’s bull Jn Eminent: Apostolatus 
Speculd forms a kind of watershed in the history of the Church. We 
are leaving the time when Protestantism was considered the chief 
enemy and entering on that in which its place was taken by 
‘Naturalism’. The Reformation lies far behind and we begin to 
look towards the Revolution. The occult nature of the sect, the 
extravagant character of the oath and the deistic and naturalistic 
basis of masonic philosophy formed the grounds of the condem- 
nation. Persons enrolling themselves were declared to be zpso facto 
excommunicate. In 1751 Benedict XIV renewed the condem- 
nation, pronounced by his predecessor in his bull Providas, and 
called on the Catholic powers to suppress the association.? In 
spite, however, of the Inquisition, the lodge of the Amuicz Sincert 
was able to carry on a secret existence in Rome during the latter 
part of the eighteenth century. In Southern Italy masonry found 
a protectress in Queen Maria Carolina, wife of Ferdinand IV of 
the Two Sicilies. On one occasion the Queen’s influence was 
successful in obtaining the reopening of the lodges after they had 
been closed by royal injunction. But after the execution of her 


1 Goldoni in his comedy Le Donne Curiose is perhaps seeking to poke fun at Benedict. 
For the scene in which he satirizes the fear of Freemasonry is laid in Bologna, where | 
the Pope had been Archbishop. : 
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sister, Marie-Antoinette, Maria Carolina turned against Free- 
masonry. In Malta, two lodges, L’ Armonia and II Segreto, flourished 
either with the connivance or without the knowledge of the 
Knights. Italians resident in England were, in the eighteenth 
century, as sometimes happened also under Mussolini, enrolled 
in English lodges. The London lodge of the Nine Muses admitted 
the diplomatic representatives of the Venetian and Genoese Re- 
publics, and on one occasion this seems to have facilitated the 
settlement of a maritime dispute which had arisen between Great 
Britain and Genoa. In Lombardy Freemasonry was naturally 
affected by the legislation in vigour in the rest of the Hapsburg 
dominions. Maria Teresa had shown hostility towards the order 
after her husband’s death, and neither of her sons, Joseph II and 
Leopold II, though both were deeply imbued with the spirit of the 
Enlightenment, belonged to it. Joseph, who loftily declared himself 
to be uninterested in masonic mysteries, by a decree issued in 
1785, promulgated in Milan on 3 February of the following year, 
legalized the status of masonry throughout his hereditary domin- 
ions, but also limited the number of lodges which were to be 
allowed. It is curious to note how at this period the opponents of 
the Jesuits were sometimes opponents also of the Freemasons, 
while at others their friends, or perhaps masons themselves. Thus 
in Naples the powerful anti-Jesuit minister, Bernardo Tanucci, 
was an even stronger opponent of the order than Joseph IT; while 
on the other hand, in Portugal, Pombal was himself, so it 1s 
believed, a mason, having been possibily initiated by Frederick, 
Prince of Wales, while Ambassador in London. The eighteenth 
century, if we accept its last four years, was, if not the most 
glorious, at least the most tranquil in Italian history. When 
Bonaparte crossed the Alps in 1796, the age of revolution and 
counter-revolution began. Italian Freemasonry also changed its 
character. From being speculative and even dilettante, and in- 
clined to support the existing social and political order, it entered 
on a period of transformation in which it evolved clear political 
aims of its own. Napoleon may when a young man have been at 
some time initiated. Much labour has been spent in investigating 
this matter, which, however, remains in doubt. It is not of great 
importance, as he took not the slightest interest in Freemasonry 
except in so far as it was usfeul to him or the reverse. In North 
Italy he, to some extent, took it under his protection, with a view 
to making it subserve imperial policy. He made the Viceroy, 
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Eugéne de Beauharnais, its Grand Master, and encouraged high 
officials to join it. Half a century earlier such methods might have 
been successful; but by the beginning of the nineteenth century a 
strong revolutionary current had entered the lodges. Resenting 
governmental tutelage, dissident elements broke away and created 
new secret societies, such as the Filadelfi, the Italict Puri and the 
Carbonart. The society of the Filadelfi, an importation from France, 
represented the anti-Bonapartist element in the army. The 
moving spirit in it was the revolutionary, Filippo Buonarotti, a 
descendant of Michelangelo and disciple of the French Socialist, 
Baboeuf. The Jtalice Puri and the Carbonan operated against the 
French in Lombardy and South Italy respectively. The society of 
the Carbonari, or ‘charcoal-burners’, was introduced into Italy 
from France in 1806. It possessed a bizarre ritual with a symbolism 
derived from charcoal-burning, evolved originally among the 
charcoal-burners of the Franche-Comté.! The Carbonari were to 
some extent at least made use of by the English for the purpose of 
undermining French power in the southern part of the peninsula. 
The official masonry rapidly disintegrated with the collapse of the 
Napoleonic Empire, and not long afterwards there were to be 
found in Tuscany only two lodges, both at Leghorn, one under 
the Grand Orient of France, which met in the house of the English 
Consul, and a second which had degenerated into a dining-club. 
In South Italy, however, Freemasonry seems to have shown more 
vitality, and according to one contemporary account was in 
Naples, at least, more popular than the Carbonari even at the 
height of their influence. Legitimist and ultra-clerical writers 
who looked on the Evil One himself as the author of the Risorgi- 
mento, saw in it the work of Freemasonry; while Freemasons them- 
selves have sometimes claimed a large and honourable share in 
bringing it about. Of late years there has arisen in Italy a school 
of anti-masonic nationalist historians, which affirms that Free- 
masonry had but little to do with the Risorgimento, being prac- 
tically non-existent in the peninsula during its most critical phases. 
It may perhaps be true that Freemasonry in the strict sense played 
but a secondary part in the revolutionary movements of 1831 and 
1848-49; but Catholics were accustomed to regard the secret 
societies which were so active at these times as ‘masonic’ in the 


1 There existed in Portugal about this time a secret society whose adepts were 
called Jardineiros or ‘gardeners’. They employed a ritual with signs derived from 
gardening. 
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broad sense. Thus on 23 September, 1820, we find Cardinal 
Castiglione, later Pope Pius VIII, but then Bishop of Cesena, 
writing: ‘We are surrounded by the evil spirit of masonry (mala 
genia massonica), which has robbed us of almost all our employees 
and alienated from us the young men of ability.’ After 1848 
regular masonic lodges began to multiply in Italy, openly in Pied- 
mont, but elsewhere secretly. The masonry of Turin was depen- 
dent on Paris; but an independent lodge, the Ausonia, was opened 
in Milan. Like the struggle for Greek independence, the Italian 
unitary movement attracted the sympathy of foreign Freemasons, 
many of whom volunteered for military service on its behalf. That 
Cavour was Grand Master of Italian masonry is a legend. He was 
not a mason at all and may even have been restrained by religious 
scruples from becoming one. Like the two Napoleons, he was 
desirous of making masonry subservient to his aims. He dreaded 
lest it should be used, either in the interests of Lucien Murat’s 
candidature to the throne of Naples or, alternatively, of Mazz- 
inian republicanism. He procured therefore the election of his 
henchman, Nigra, Sardinian ambassador in Paris, to the headship 
of the Grand Orient of Italy, which was founded at Turin to- 
wards the end of 1860. Many of the brethren found Nigra too 
conservative and he resigned on 22 November, 1861. A con- 
stituent masonic assembly met on 26 December at which Italian 
lodges outside the new kingdom were represented. There were 
delegates from the Fabio Massimo in Rome, which led a clandestine 
existence under the eyes of Pio Nono’s police, while the Italian 
colonies in Egypt and Tunis were represented by delegates from 
Iside e Pompeo lodge of Alexandria, the Elzopol: of Cairo and the 
Fight Eletts dt Cartagine ed, Utiwca.1 Nigra was re-elected Grand 
Master but declined to resume office. Garibaldi, who appears to 
have been twice initiated, once in South America and again in 
Italy, was then persuaded to stand, but his candidature was 
successfully opposed by Carlo Cordova, a Sicilian of the school of 
Cavour. 

Recruits came chiefly from the petite bourgeoisie, though in 
Sicily the liberal aristocracy tended to join the order. The hopes 
expressed in certain quarters that the Grand Orient of Italy 
would come to partake of the aristocratic character possessed by 


1 Italian political exiles in Tunis at one time practised masonic rites in the Roman 
cisterns under the ruins of Carthage to avoid attracting the attention of the Govern- 
ment. 
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the Grand Lodge of England were not realized and could, indeed, 
hardly have been realized in a Catholic country. The Free- 
masonry of United Italy soon became not merely anti-clerical, but 
fiercely anti-Catholic as well, and Colonel Frapolli, later Grand 
Master, distinguished his position from that of those liberals who 
merely wished to overthrow the Temporal Power of the Pope. 
Masonry, he said, combated the Pope and not the Pope-King. 
The masonic movement was at this time affected by the militant 
atheism which became especially vocal in France during the 
1860s. In 1869 a reunion of representatives of 115 Italian lodges 
at home and abroad met in the masonic temple in the Via Vigna 
Nuova in Florence. Love, tolerance, liberty and solidarity were 
preached, and it was proposed to drop the invocation of the ‘Great 
Architect of the Universe’ out of deference to Comtist suscepti- 
bilities, substituting for it ‘in the name of the universal fatherland 
and of unending progress’. But the change was not made lest re- 
lations with other masonic bodies should be compromised. About 
the same time Italian Freemasons offered a prize for the best 
book against the Jesuits written during the year. But their 
own house was in a state of sad disorder, and Gran Maestro 
Frapolli issued a circular deploring the fact that the lodges were 
filled with unworthy brethren, some of whom had been con- 
demned to twenty years of forced labour. The Russian anarchist, 
Bakunin, formed a poor estimate of Italian Freemasonry. He tried 
to convert the order to his airy programme of building up an 
emancipated humanity on the ruins of all authority. But on 23 
May, 1866, he wrote from Naples to his friends Ogareff and 


Herzen: 


seulement, mes amis, laissez donc cette idée absurde que je suis gagné a la 
franc-magonnerie. Peut-étre, encore, la franc-magonnerie pourrait-elle me 
servir de masque ou de passeport, mais, pour y chercher occupation sérieuse 
cela serait, au moins, tant aussi puéril que de chercher la consolation dans le 


vin. 


These words read like a forecast of the anathema launched 
against Freemasonry by Leon Trotsky. The Grand Orient trans- 
ferred its headquarters from Florence to Rome at the end of 1871, 
but owing to its unsatisfactory financial position was housed in 
some dark and damp rooms in the Via del Governo Vecchio. 


1 Correspondance de Michel Bakunine, ed. Dragomanov, p. 208. Rosselli says that the 
question of Bakunin’s affiliation to Freemasonry remains uncertain. Mazzimi ¢ 


Bakounine, p. 163. 
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Frapolli’s plans for the regeneration of Italian Freemasonry were 
terminated by his own suicide; but his successor, Mazzoni, sought 
to purify the order. It was, however, under the Grand Mastership 
of the banker, Adriano Lemmi, who restored its financial credit, 
that Italian masonry reached its apogee, making its influence felt 
throughout the public administration in the era which followed 
the fall of the Right from power in 1876. It was, of course, only the 
dissidence between the Monarchy and the Holy See which enabled 
it to attain so dominant a position in political life. For had an 
agreement between them been reached it would have been 
followed by the formation of a Catholic party in the Italian par- 
liament, which would have gravely threatened masonic ascend- 
ancy. Crispi, the most important political figure of the period, 
was in good odour with the lodges and was publicly congratu- 
lated by Lemmi on having transplanted the masonic principles of 
liberty and justice into the reorganization of civil society and 
having given new life to the struggle against the ‘Pretender’ of the 
Vatican. The apotheosis of anti-clericalism occurred when in 1889 
the statue of Giordano Bruno was inaugurated in the Campo di 
Fiori. The sculptor, Ettore Ferrari, was himself a mason and a 
future Grand Master. Militant freethinkers in all countries were 
roused to lyrical enthusiasm and Swinburne was moved to sing: 


Grey spouse of Satan, Rome redeemed at last 
From all the red pollution of thy past. 


Freemasonry invaded the army and the colonial administration. 
But the disaster at Adua in Abyssinia in 1896, followed by the 
suicide of the Italian commander, General Baratieri, a member 
of the order, marks the beginning of a certain reaction, which 
would have gone further had Leo XIII been willing to drop the 
prohibition against participation by Catholics in Italian parlia- 
mentary life. At the turn of the century the Freemasons made an 
attempt to capture the Socialist movement, but achieved only 
partial success. The first stage in the internal disintegration of 
Italian masonry was the schism by which it was rent in 1908. 
Leonida Bissolati, one of those among the Socialist leaders who 
had entered the order, brought forward in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties a motion aiming at the complete secularization of elementary 
education as a protest against some concessions which Giolitti had 
made to Catholics in this matter. The Grand Orient of Italy 
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ordered all masonic deputies to support Bissolati. Several failed to 
do so and the motion was lost, a number of masons not 
merely abstaining, but voting with the majority. The insur- 
gents belonged to the “Ancient and Accepted’ or ‘Scottish’ Rite, 
which had as its Grand Master Signor Saverio Fera, pastor of an 
Evangelical church in Florence. Fera fiercely attacked the Grand 
Orient, which proceeded to excommunicate him together with his 
followers. Fera retaliated, charging it with having become a 
Radical-Socialist bear-garden and having admitted anarchists 
within its portals. He declared that there should be a Bible in 
every lodge. The outbreak of war with Turkey in 1911 created a 
painful situation for Italian Freemasons owing to their friendly 
relations with the ‘Young Turks’, whose leaders were, many of 
them, members of the Macedonia Risorta lodge at Salonika. This 
lodge met on Italian property, which owing to the then existing 
capitulations was extraterritorial. The Commitiee of Union and Pro- 
gress! was thus able to lay its plans for revolution in safety. Italian 
masons were therefore tepid in their attitude towards the war and 
so became a target for the rising nationalist party, whose organ, 
the newly founded Jdea Nazionale, conducted a vigorous campaign 
against the lodges. This campaign marked the opening of a new 
chapter in the history of the anti-masonic movement which had 
hitherto been conducted almost exclusively by Catholics. It be- 
came apparent that masonry had fallen into discredit with the 
moderate liberals, one of the most eminent of whom, Signor 
Croce, had gone so far as to pronounce the ‘masonic spirit’ to be 
the negation of the ‘philosophical spirit’. In 1913 the Idea Nazion- 
ale instituted a questionnaire to ascertain the opinion of Free- 
masonry held by a number of men eminent in various walks of life. 
The questionnaire was not sent to persons known to be masons, 
nor, except in a few cases, to militant Catholics, since the answers 
of both were foregone conclusions. The replies received were 
overwhelmingly hostile. The historian, Pasquale Villar, said that, 
having been present at two or three meetings as a young man and 
found nothing serious in them, he had given up masonry for good. 
The philosopher, Bernardino Varisco, replied that the humani- 
tarianism of Italian masonry was a mask behind which was con- 
cealed its subservience to foreign interests. Gallarati-Scotti, the 
favourite disciple and biographer of Fogazzaro, answered that 


1 The Union of Officers which planned and brought about the deposition of 
Sultan Abdul Hamid ITI and the restoration of constitutional government. 
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Freemasonry threatened to corrupt the national life and meant 
the ascendancy of mediocrity. The literary critic of the Corriére 
della Sera called it ‘the Tammany Hall of Italy’. The questionnaire 
influenced the Roman municipal elections of the following year, 
which led to the displacement of the anti-clerical bloc on the Cam- 
pidoglio; though Nathan, the ex-Syndic, attributed his downfall 
to the instructions sent by the Vatican to the parish priests of 
Rome. In addition to the hostility of the Catholics, Nationalists 
and moderate Liberals, Italian Freemasonry found a new foe in a 
section of the Socialists. At the party congress at Ancona in 1913 
a young orator who was later to become dictator of Italy, urged 
that all socialists who refused to renounce Freemasonry should be 
expelled from the Party. Yet just at a moment when its prestige 
was on the wane the turn of events gave it new vitality. In their 
international orientation the Italian lodges favoured a policy of 
friendship with France and were ill-disposed towards Austria, the 
most Catholic of the great powers. The Grand Orient of Italy, 
moreover, maintained close relations with the irredentist Italians 
of Trieste. When, therefore, war broke out in 1914, the Italian 
lodges carried on an active propaganda in favour of intervention 
on the side of the Allies, a propaganda in which the Nationalists 
later, though for other reasons, joined. When the war was over the 
fear of what had come to be called ‘Bolshevism’ led to a certain 
decline in the popularity of anti-clericalism. Freemasonry suffered 
something of an eclipse. Its last intervention in the politics of the 
pre-Fascist era was its part in bringing about the fall of the 
Bonomi ministry in January 1922 as a protest against the decree 
ordering the observance of official mourning for the death of 
Benedict XV, though the ostensible cause of the crisis was the 
failure of the Banca Italiana di Sconto. In 1922 the attitude of the 
Fascist Party towards Freemasonry and of Freemasonry towards 
the party was ambiguous. About a month before the March on 
Rome a motion was put before the Fascist congress at Vicenza to 
the effect that participation in Freemasonry was incompatible 
with membership of the party. It was not, however, thought de- 
sirable at that particular moment to raise the masonic issue in a 
form so acute as to split Fascism at a time when power seemed 
within its grasp. On 19 October, just ten days before the occupa- 
tion of Rome by the fascist Sguadre, Domenico Torrigiani, Grand 
Master of the Grand Orient, issued a circular emphasizing the 
importance of the masonic contribution to Fascism. “The number 
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of our brothers in the fascz is still increasing,’ he said. “The fascist 
masons have done their best to encourage the elements most con- 
sistent with the spirit of Freemasonry.’ It seems probable that the 
men in the inner counsels of the order realized that the country 
was tired of strikes and would have welcomed a firmer govern- 
ment than that experienced under the leadership of such men as 
Nitti and Facta. Though such statements are to be taken with 
caution, it is worth while noting that a few years later Eugenio 
Chiesa, a Freemason and former deputy, stated that a group of 
high masonic officials had spent 3,500,000 lire as a contribution 
to the cost of the March on Rome. These facts are of interest in 
connexion with the recent purges of Fascist elements from the 
Italian administration, which appear to have been conducted on 
the assumption that it was in 19241 rather than 1922 that Fascism 
became an organization inimical to democracy. Why did the rup- 
ture between Mussolini and the lodges follow so swiftly? There 
were two reasons for this: the Duce’s nationalism and his desire to 
solve the Roman Question. He hated the Grand Orient of Italy 
because of its affinities to the Grand Orient of France, which had 
espoused the claims of the Southern Slavs against those of Italy in 
the Adriatic region. When in 1921 he stated in the Chamber of 
Deputies that he had abandoned Carducci’s view of the Vatican 
as a lupa cruenta which he had up till then held, the future dictator 
added that he had come to feel that the Latin and imperial tradi- 
tion of Rome was represented by Catholicism, and he made the 
settlement of the Roman Question the chief aim of his domestic 
policy. On 15 February, 1923, Mussolini, who ten years earlier 
had demanded that Socialists should be compelled to choose be- 
tween Masonry and Socialism, made a similar demand in the case 
of Fascists. The measure did not amount to a suppression of the 
order but was the beginning of a bitter struggle. From now on- 
wards Fascists began to ascribe to masonic influence hostile feeling 
towards Fascism abroad. Unable to attack their foreign opponents, 
they took reprisals against the ones at home. The library of the 
Ernesto Nathan lodge was burnt, and Torrigiani at Milan declared 
that masonry was incompatible with Fascism. He was soon after 
arrested, and the lodges of the Grand Orient rite suppressed. 
Mussolini for a time hoped to be able to reach a modus vivendi with 
‘Scottish’ masonry, but soon afterwards suppressed it also. On 5 
November, 1925, an ex-deputy, Zaniboni, said to have been a 


1 The year of Matteotti’s assassination. 
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Freemason, was arrested for an attempt on the Duce’s life. An 
extensive plot with many ramifications was said to have been dis- 
covered. Fascist reprisals were carried out against Freemasons in 
Florence, and General Capello, one of those who when called on 
to choose between Freemasonry and Fascism had opted for the 
former, was arrested. The General, who had commanded the 
Second Army at Caporetto, was condemned to thirty years’ 
imprisonment. “The whole of Freemasonry stands in the dock,’ 
said the counsel for the prosecution. Mussolini’s wrath against the 
order now grew yet more fierce, as the following passage from his 
Autobiography will show. Masonry had been beaten in Italy, he 
declared, but added ‘it operates and conspires behind the mask of 
international anti-Fascism. It utterly fails to defeat me. It tries to 
throw mud at me but the insult does not reach its mark.’ But the 
Duce’s anti-masonic campaign in the long run made him more 
enemies than it won to him friends. There was no body of men in 
Italy more friendly to the French Republic than the masons of the 
Grand Orient Rite, and the Duce’s hostility led to a deterioration 
in Franco-Italian relations. His attack on masonry of the ‘Ancient 
and Accepted Rite’ was probably at least in part responsible for 
some of the difficulties which he encountered when he attempted 
to raise a loan in the United States. Later on Mussolini appears to 
have realized that his anti-masonic campaign had made him more 
enemies than he had bargained for, and in 1928 he granted per- 
mission to those Fascists who had entered lodges in Great Britain 
to continue membership of them, paying tribute to the philan- 
thropic and non-political character of Anglo-Saxon masonry. 
There was one contingency which we may be sure Mussolini 
felt that he could leave out of account. This was that there could 
come into being a coalition of Catholics and Freemasons against 
him, and at the time that he opened his campaign against the 
lodges such an assumption seemed reasonable. For when Mgr. 
Jouin, curé of the church of Saint Augustin in Paris, founded in 
1919 his Revue Internationale des Sociétés Secrétes Cardinal Gasparri 
had sent him a warm letter of approval and encouragement. 
‘C’est avec raison que, dans ce travail, vous avez pris soin de mettre en 
lumiére,’ wrote the Papal Secretary of State, ‘par des documents et des 
raisonnements irréfutables la doctrine inepte et essentiellement anticatho- 
lique de la Franc-Magonnerie, doctrine issue du déisme, né lui-méme de la 
Réforme, doctrine aboutissant fatalement, comme on le voit, aujourd’hut, a 
la négation méme de Dieu, a l’athéisme social, au “‘laicisme”, forme 
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actuelle de cette imprété qui, au plus grand detriment des peuples, prétend 
bannir des sociétés toute trace de religion et toute intervention de Il’ Eglise.’ 
The Cardinal concluded by saying that Catholics were being de- 
ceived with regard to the true nature of Freemasonry and that 
Pope Benedict gave his encouragement to Mgr. Jouin’s anti- 
masonic activities. The quotation we have given is of some length, 
but not without justification. For it gives the reader a clear con- 
ception of the view of Freemasonry then taken at the Vatican and 
by the Catholic forces throughout the world, except perhaps in 
English-speaking countries. It will cause surprise only to those 
who are wholly unfamiliar with the ecclesiastical aspects of 
European history during the period 1871-1914. 

In the minds of those who are conversant with these aspects it 
will raise another problem. How did it come about that, little more 
than twenty years after the Cardinal Secretary of State had, with 
the approval of the Pope, expressed himself thus on the topic of 
Freemasonry, Catholics and Freemasons were fighting side by side 
in the Italian Resistance Movement against the man who had 
suppressed Freemasonry in Italy? The story of this unlooked-for 
development is a complex one but it may be briefly summarized. 
After the Russian Revolution the anticlerical sentiment fell par- 
tially into abeyance among the Liberal bourgeoisie under stress 
of the fear of Communism. 

Militant atheism suffered a loss of vitality in Western Europe 
and among the Freemasons themselves were to be found those 
who, such as M. Oswald Wirth, preached the abandonment of 
politics and a return to the old hermetic masonry. On the other 
hand the condemnation of the Action Frangaise was viewed in the 
lodges as a sign of a new democratic orientation on the part of the 
Vatican. Shortly after it took place Senator Brenier, an important 
personage on the Council of the Grand Orient of France, addressed 
a personal appeal to Cardinal Gasparri calling for a truce in the 
200 years’ war between Catholics and Freemasons and it is under- 
stood that Father Hermann Gruber, the leading Jesuit authority 
on Freemasonry, met some masons who were anxious to ascertain 
whether it would be possible to reach an agreement under which 
Jesuits and Freemasons should abstain from attacks on each other. 
There was also becoming numerous a type of Catholic intellectual 
strongly imbued with a democratic ideology and regarding the 
attitude to Freemasonry set forth in the encyclicals of Leo XIII 
and the writings of Father Fahey as démodé. The new intellectuals 
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were stigmatized by journalists of the old school as ‘Catholiques 
magonnissanis’, At the time of the Lateran Treaty, if any masonic 
activity was taking place in Italy, it was of a clandestine nature, 
though the anticlerical tradition in Freemasonry found expression 
in the little group of Senators who opposed the agreements. 
With the application of sanctions to Italy during the war with 
Abyssinia the possibility of a political crisis involving the sub- 
stitution for a Fascist autocracy of a new parliamentary govern- 
ment came on to the tapis, and both in Italy and France Free- 
masonry was charged with being responsible for the action of the 
League. ‘Nous assistons,’ said the well-known Dominican, Pére 
Pégues, ‘a une tentation colossale de la Haute Franc-Magonnerie pour 
établir sa domination universelle qui serait le régne de Satan sur la terre. 
Tous nous le prouve et la haine de toutes les forces magonniques anglaises, 
sovrétiques et autres déchainées contre I’Italie redevenue chrétienne et 
débarassée du joug franc-magon, en est une preuve nouvelle. La Haute 
Franc- Ma gonnerte veut en autres, chasser la Papauté de Rome . . .” Asa 
matter of fact responsible English Freemasons, men belonging to 
the propertied classes, would by no means have welcomed at that 
juncture the development in Italy of an internal crisis bringing 
the Communists into power. But it has been worth while to give 
this quotation as it represents a point of view very prevalent 
among Catholics as late as 1935, though one already then on the 
decline. Even in Pere Pégues’ own order there was an abatement 
of the traditional antipathy towards Freemasonry. The extreme 
Fascists cynically declared that the Catholic clergy were becoming 
‘Judaized’. The Papal Secretary of State, Cardinal Pacelli (now 
Pope), was singled out by them as an especial object of displeasure, 
it being asserted that he had fallen under masonic influences at 
the time of his journey to Lisieux as Apostolic Legate in 1937. 
The change which had come about since Cardinal Gasparri 
sent the papal congratulations to Mgr. Jouin in 1919 was indeed 
remarkable. But it is one whose significance is not easily grasped, 
even by intelligent persons whose memory of public events does 
not cover a period of thirty years.1 Mussolini’s attack on Free- 
masonry issued in its logical and perhaps inevitable sequel, an 
alliance with Germany, the other great antimasonic power on the 
Continent. But when war came it was soon apparent that he had 


1 The above represents an attempt to give an objective account of events. If it be 
asked what really was the policy of the Vatican in the years preceding the Second 
World War it is probably true to say that a conservative revolution in Germany 
followed by a defensive pact between the Western Powers would have suited it best. 
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made two big miscalculations. He had overestimated the Catholic 
antipathy to Freemasonry, believing it to be strong enough to 
prevent the formation against him of a common front containing 
both Catholics and Freemasons, and he had gravely misread the 
character of his own people. For as the war progressed it became 
only too evident that what the Italians really desired was not that 
their country should become a great imperial power, but a return 
of peace and a new influx of British tourists. That defeat would be 
followed by a reopening of the Italian lodges was of course known 
to even moderately well-informed persons. What was a new feature 
in the situation was that such a prospect should cause so little 
alarm to Catholics. This absence of apprehension, however, could 
claim some measure of justification in the manifesto published 
throughout Italy by the ‘Ancient and Accepted Rite’ of Free- 
masons after the Anglo-American landing in 1943 by which the 
Italian Lodges after twenty years of suppression were enabled to 
reopen. This document, in which it is perhaps legitimate to trace 
the influence of the American President, forms one of the most 
remarkable in the history of Freemasonry. It declared that the 
masons on this rite now looked on the Roman Question as dead 
and the anticlerical spirit manifested at the annual demonstra- 
tions at the Porta Pia! as something repugnant to their civil con- 
science. It further asserted the intention to respect in the spirit 
and the letter those clauses of the Concordat which gave to the 
Catholic Church in the spiritual life of the nation that pre- 
eminence which was its due in a country ‘come il nostro sinceramente 
¢ profondamente cattolico’. The declaration concluded by saying that 
never before had the high moral authority of the Church and its 
visible Head been more necessary for the well-being of the nation 
and of Humanity.? The ‘Ancient and Accepted Rite’ could, it 1s 
true, speak for only a branch of Italian Freemasonry. But at the 
moment it is their attitude to the Kremlin rather than to the 
Vatican which presents the most serious problem for Italian Free- 
masons. 

The work of masonic reconstruction in post-fascist Italy 
appears to be progressing slowly but surely. By 1947 some 150 
lodges with a total membership of 3000 had been opened or re- 
opened. The output of masonic literature is considerable. The 


1 Held in the pre-fascist era on 20 September to commemorate the Italian occupa- 
tion of Rome. 

2M. de Rioleva, Chiesa e Massoneria, p. 134. Signor de Rioleva’s book is a plea for a 
reconciliation between the Church and Freemasonry. 
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‘Ancient and Accepted Rite’ has its own publishing house, 
‘Atanor’, in the Largo Brindisi in Rome. The list of its publica- 
tions seems to suggest that interest in politics has suffered a decline 
among Italian masons and that interest in cabbalism and the 
mystical doctrines of hermetic masonry is in the ascendant. As 
late as 1948 the revived Italian lodges had failed to secure recog- 
nition from the Grand Lodge of England, a circumstance which 
suggests that Italian Freemasonry is at present viewed with greater 
suspicion by English Freemasons than by English Catholics. 
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Catholic Nationalism 
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utilitarian way, ‘is a measure which naturally produces 
such intense and such enduring discontent that it should 
never be exacted unless it can be accompanied by some political 
or material advantages that are so great, and at the same time so 
evident, as to prove a corrective. 
O’Hagan said much the same thing nearly a century ago: 


Te sacrifice of a nationality,’ wrote Lecky in his drily 


There never lived a nation yet 
That ruled another well. 


But with him there were no possible corrections; and it would 
appear that those nations which in times past have been ‘sacri- 
ficed’, that is, united, to the English constitution have never 
completely acquiesced in the union even though they have been 
variously granted political or material advantages. Irish, Scottish 
and Welsh Nationalisms have already arisen. Irish Nationalism 
has triumphed, and Scottish Nationalism, though still a rather 
donnish affair, still continues the tradition of the opponents of 
the Act of 1707, of Smollett and Scott. 

But there is one feature which distinguishes the Union of Wales 
with England from that of Scotland and that of Ireland. The 
Irish Act of 1801 was passed with great difficulty; wholesale 
bribery and corruption, the rigid application of the penal laws 
and the domination of the Protestant landlords are inevitably 
associated with it. The Scottish Act was unpopular in Scotland 
for two generations by almost all classes except the growing 
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lowland commercial community, which thrived through the 
Commercial clauses. One may say, without taking sides in the 
matter, that the Act of Union between Scotland and England 
was very much more an act of true union, which maintained the 
integrity of Scotland to a very large extent, and if some Scots 
announce their wish for independence, there are not wanting 
Englishmen who wish much the same thing. After all, there is a 
hidden case for English Nationalism. 

The union of Wales and England was never unpopular in 
Wales and during the four centuries of the union the mass of 
Welshmen have been contented. Even now, even since the recent 
sudden rise of Welsh Nationalism—lI write of the vague national- 
ism of Welshmen generally as well as of the precise aims of Plaid 
Cymru—there is hardly any interest in a repeal of the union. If 
Scotland and Ireland had to sacrifice nationality to a less and a 
greater degree, Wales through the act became a coherent organ- 
ized country. Before, it was hardly a geographical expression. 

But, of course, the readiness with which Wales accepted the 
union had very much to do with the fact, which has puzzled 
historians from Bacon onwards, that Henry Tudor claimed the 
throne of England by right of conquest. No other sovereign 
has so claimed it and when ‘he made offertory of his standards 
(the Red Dragon, primus inter pares) and had orizons and Te 
Deum sung’ in St. Paul’s, Welshmen, especially those who fought 
at Bosworth, understood very well that the Saxon had at last 
been defeated. For years before Bosworth the bards had been 
exhorting the Welsh to fight for the Tudor; in their ‘Brudian’ 
or rhyming prophecies they had predicted his victory. Henry VII 
was the grandson of Owen Tudor and was not Owen of the Red 
Hand to return from foreign parts to save Wales? 

Howel Aerddren in his Ode to Patrick (Henry Tudor) sang: 


Thy descent was purer than baron’s or duke’s for it fell from a 


Briton. 
Call the Welsh to thy side and they will come to thee; 
Demand England under thee and the despoiling of her men. 


The Welsh then regarded the founding of the Tudor Dynasty 
as the founding of a Welsh Dynasty, and they would naturally 
accept considerable injuries from the Tudors which they would 
have resisted from others. Again, the union was not put upon a 
people in corpore vili, a people sullen and desperate through long 
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years of oppression. Henry VIII was a King ‘bearing his name 
and blood from us’. “All the waters of Wye will not wash away 
your Majesty’s Welsh blood’ was Fluellen’s jest to Henry V, 
who, like his father, was a persecutor betimes of the Welsh. 
But Shakespeare wrote with an eye to Elizabeth Tudor, who was 
a patron of Welsh letters. 

Before the advent of the Tudors Wales had suffered not so 
much from oppression as from chaos. After Llewelyn the Great 
fell before Edward I the Statute of Rhuddlan was enacted in 
order to settle the principality. He turned the patrimony of 
the Welsh Princes—wise always to remember that Wales was then 
an amorphous region—into shire ground. He left alone the 
Cymric tongue; he made diligent enquiry into Welsh laws and 
customs, some of which he permitted to remain. But he insisted 
that no Welshman should take part in the government of Wales, 
should administer the law or represent the King. After the Glyn- 
dwr rebellion no less than fifteen penal regulations were passed 
by Parliament upon Wales. The result was, as an Englishman 
wrote: ‘Wales rid this Kingdom like an incubus; it was an un- 
profitable and oppressive burden and an Englishman travelling 
the country could not go six yards from the highway without 
being murdered.’ 

Wales was a region of private wars. Family vendettas went 
on unchecked. Here and there were valleys populated entirely 
by outlaws. Here and there were sanctuaries like Ysbytty Ifan 
in the wilds of Denbigh. To Ysbytty thieves and murderers 
flocked and Sir John Wynn, who lived nearby rather than be 
murdered by his kith and kin in Carnarvon, used to bolt and bar 
his house and station a guard on a rock when he went to church 
accompanied by twenty archers. In those days ‘in that wide 
worlde every man stood upon his guard and went not abroad but 
in sort and so armed as if he went to the field to encounter with 
his enemies’. Lord Herbert of Cherbury gives much the same 
account of the condition of Montgomeryshire in the early six- 
teenth century. His great-grandfather, Sir Richard, who died in 
1539, was a great suppressor of rebels, thieves and outlaws. 

Between 1400 and, say, 1542 the condition of Wales was 
almost barbaric, not altogether unlike Albania at the beginning 
of this century. 


Ni a roem yr awr yma 
Dreth aur am lywodraeth dda 
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“We would give this hour a gold tax for good government,’ was the 
plaint of a Welsh bard in the fifteenth century. The accession of 
the Tudors gave if not good, certainly strong, government, though 
it took time to take effect. 

Now if you compare the state of Scotland before and after 
the Act of Union, it is possible you may come to the conclusion 
that Scotland was more peaceable before than after. 

Before 1707 Scotland had a rather better and more diffused 
system of education than England. Fletcher of Saltoun was 
rather more civilized than Squire Western. But the Scotland 
of the Jacobite risings, and the Porteous Riots, of the black- 
mailing caterans was hardly law-abiding. When the Tudor 
‘governance’ came to Wales the state of rapine, violence and 
vexation faded. Moreover, the Tudor ‘governance’ was, all 
things considered, a course designed to give Wales a measure of 
self government. To quote Burke, who cited the case of Wales in 
his Conciliation with America: ‘In the 35th of that reign a com- 
plete and not ill-proportioned representation by counties and 
boroughs was bestowed upon Wales by Act of Parliament. From 
that moment, as by a charm, the tumults subsided, obedience 
was restored, peace, order and civilization followed in the train 
of liberty.’ 

A much too roseate view. But it contains a substantial truth. 
It is true to say that Henry VIII, against the advice of his min- 
isters, determined to associate subject people with their own 
government, not of course in the manner we call democratic but 
representatively for all that. It must be recorded that Henry VIII 
entrusted ‘the Welshery’ with responsibilities and bestowed upon 
them privileges which the ‘wild Irish’ were denied. Moreover 
when, as Hallam pointed out, the Tudors were setting the jury 
system almost at nought by means of the Star Chamber—and in 
the Welsh Marches by Statute—the Jury system was actually 
extended to cover the most disturbed parts of the Principality. 
At a time when mediaeval monarchy was becoming absolutist, 
when Parliament was becoming comparatively impotent, Henry 
VIII conceded Parliamentary representation to Wales which 
despite its loyalty to the Tudor was greatly disturbed by this 
revolution in religion which Henry had accomplished. At the 
time of the Pilgrimage of Grace Chapnys, the wily Imperial 
Ambassador at the English Court, assured Charles V that Wales 
was ripe for revolt. And that very able President of the Marches, 
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who did more than any other single man to put down ‘malefacts 
and scelerous deeds’, Bishop Rowland Lee begged the King ‘not 
to allow the Statute to go forward’. Yet it went forward in spite of 
a parliamentary scepticism which added a rider that the con- 
stitution for Wales might be repealed by the King. It was never 
repealed. ‘A better people to govern than the Welsh Europe 
holdeth not’ was Sir Henry Sydney’s testimony to Queen Eliza- 
beth before the Armada. He had had some experience of a tur- 
bulent people when he had the governance of the Rory O’ Mores. 
His friend Dr. Powel, who published in 1584 his History of 
Cambria, a work which testifies to the general patronage of 
Elizabeth, wrote in his preface that the alteration of the Welsh 
estate was beneficial to the common people of Wales ‘so that now 
the country of Wales is in as good order for quietness as any 
country in Europe’. George Owen in his Dialogue of the Govern- 
ment of Wales asserted that the new Constitution had brought 
Wales ‘to great civilitie’. ‘No other country so flourished in one 
hundred years as Wales hath done sithence the government of 
Henry VII to this time’ (1595). Gerard, by no means a friend of 
the Welshery, in his Discourse on the State of Wales was forced 
to admit in 1575 the law-abidingness of the Welsh except for 
cattle stealing, which seems to have been a very common offence 
among ‘Celtic’ peoples but which has to be re-examined in the 
light of the ‘Celtic’ common law about cattle. 

The preamble to a statute of James I asserted that the laws 
of Wales were for the most part agreeable to those of England. 
This 1s probably an exaggeration. The Welsh laws of inheritance 
and tenure were officially abolished in 1542 but they appear to 
have continued in practice long afterwards. 

In much the same way the Justices and all officials were 
required upon pain of forfeiting all their offices to use only Eng- 
lish. The Statute was never rigorously enforced. Indeed Gerard 
writing to Walsingham in 1575 reported of one Edward Davies: 
‘He hath been the Queen’s Attorney in the marches and can 
speake the Welche tongue, though no Welche man. It were 
very convenient that one of the Justices of Assizes did understand 
the Welch tongue for now he must use some interpreter.’ The law 
is now practically obsolete, especially in County Courts. 

But perhaps the greatest sign the Tudors gave of their con- 
fidence in the Welsh to administer the King’s law was the appoint- 
ment of Welsh J.P.s. It must be understood that the Welsh gentry 
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were not anglicized until the eighteenth century. In the sixteenth 
and seventeenth they were thoroughly Welsh. Even such folk as 
the Earl of Pembroke, who always addressed a Welshman in his 
own tongue, were hardly touched by English sentiment, habits 
or speech. Lord Herbert of Cherbury as late as the seventeenth 
century sent his son to Denbighshire to learn Welsh. 

One is not at all surprised to find that the mass of Welshmen 
were Royalist during the Great Rebellion. It was a Welshman who 
was the last to hold for Charles I at Harlech. It was Judge Jenkins 
of Hensol who defied the oligarchic Commons at its own bar, 
I find no less than eighteen Royalist Welsh M.P.s, including 
William Herbert (for Cardiff) and Charles Price (for Radnor), 
who fell in battle. Three of the Welsh Parliament men, Sir John 
Price of Newtown, Hugh Owen of Pembroke and Sir Thomas 
Middleton (Denbigh) were trimmers. Only Henry Herbert, 
Thomas Wogan and John Jones were consistent Parliamentarians, 

Having so strongly praised the political settlement of the 
Tudors, I must not be supposed to be blind to the serious and 
numerous defects of the Tudor rule over Wales nor to the great 
strain which the anti-papal attitude of Henry VIII, the Spanish 
marriage of Mary Tudor and the Protestantism of Elizabeth 
imposed upon the Catholic population of Wales. But the attitude 
of the Welsh is different from that of the rest of Britain. 

There is ample evidence that the Welsh were devoted to the 
Roman See even as late as 1581 (vide Parsons’ letter to the Car- 
dinal of Como in which he urges that Dr. Owen Lewis should 
be sent to raise Wales). In the reignof Mary Tudor Wales produced 
only three Protestant ‘martyrs’, of whom only one, Bishop Ferrar, 
seems to have been of Welsh stock, and even he was the victim, 
not of the Marian persecution, but of the rioting of the men 
of Dyfed. Protestantism was ‘the Saxon Faith’, an alien thing 
fostered by English officials. It was the advent of Protestantism 
that caused the Welsh to petition the Privy Council for the allow- 
ance of their ancient liberties. It was Protestantism which lit up 
the defects in the Constitution. Welsh independence and the 
Catholic Faith were intertwined. The monumental work of the 
Cistercians, those princes of the Church, in Wales testified to this. 
Strata Florida and Aberconway even in their roofless ruins remind 
us of the independent Welsh princes who sleep in peace in their 
lonely solitude: Valle Crucis and Tintern remain signs of the 
spiritual aspirations of the Cymry. Carmarthen and Talley, 
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refuge of the aged bards, Margam and Neath, Cymmer and 
Strata Marcella were museums of Cymric verse. If Wales had 
suffered lawlessness in mediaeval times, under the shadow 
of the Llan—often dedicated to a saint unknown to the English 
—within the sound of the monastic bell there was peace. 
Wales was very much more a child of the clerisy than of 
the temporalty. The Church had given Wales education and a 
mild tenancy, while her generosity remained a tradition as late 
as the last century when Glasynys wrote in his beautiful Llyn 
y Morwynion upon the hospitality of the old monks of Wales: 


Ty gweddi,—ty elusen.—ty cariad, cennad Ior. 


But there was no resistance. The Welsh Catholic martyrs, 
led by Blessed Richard Gwyn, reiterated their loyalty to Eliza- 
beth, even though they died because of their refusal to admit 
her claims as Head of the Church. The Welsh Catholic clerisy 
and that formidable body of Welshmen whom the new religion 
exiled to Rome and to Douai, though no less energetic than the 
rest of the exiles in working for the counter-reformation in Britain, 
were equally determined on the use of persuasive and passive 
rather than the politically orientated methods of Allen and his 
associates. This brings us perilously close to the unfortunate story 
of the feud between the Welsh and the English at the College at 
Rome. It will, however, suffice to remark that besides the char- 
acteristically ‘persuasive’ attitude of the Welsh clerisy, due partly 
to a mediaeval approach to the problem of the Protestant heresy 
rather than to the renaissance approach of the Society of Jesus, 
and partly to Welsh loyalty to the Tudor Elizabeth, there was 
positive hostility to Spain. 

Here there is copious evidence indeed, though it is outside 
my scope to indicate where the Welsh prejudice was formed. 
If I may hazard a guess, I believe it had much to do with the 
lawlessness of late mediaeval Wales when its maritime regions 
were well populated with pirates. Milford Haven had been forti- 
fied in the early sixteenth century against Moorish pirates, a 
proof that Wales was concerned with the Barbary Coast. The 
fact that Cornwall (once and still in some respects a part of 
Wales) and Wales were recruiting grounds for the buccaneers 
who acted against Spain for Elizabeth ought to have been looked 
at more closely for buccaneers do not rise up in a year or two. 
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Bishop Sampson in 1546 was informed that he must suppress 
piracy, and if it became Elizabeth’s policy to encourage the 
Welsh to privateer in the Spanish Main she was shrewd enough to 
know with what race she was dealing and what its animus was. 
The anti-Spanish attitude of the Welsh Catholics abroad is 
well documented. The Welsh preferred vastly the claims of Mary 
of the Scots, who had a portion of Tudor blood, to those cf Philip, 
if anyone had claims beside those of Elizabeth. Men such as 
Morgan, the friend of Leslie, the Bishop of Ross, were not only 
violently anti-Spanish, but tried to show that Dr. Allen and the 
Jesuits were aiming at using Mary of the Scots in order to conquer 
Britain for Spain. The Spanish State Papers for 1590 (p. 565) 
state: ‘He [Morgan] frankly confesses that he would be sorry to 
see his country subjugated by foreigners, and especially Spaniards.’ 
The Welsh are a people with an instinctive hatred of the cen- 
tralized State. They are a people who have largely missed the 
Renaissance. At the Reformation the Welsh clergy were indiffer- 
ent to the prospect of an heretical state religion so long as 
the religion of the people were orthodox. In this dislike of the State 
Wales has something in common with Scotland and Ireland and 
Cornwall. It is no chance that the peoples of all four regions have 
developed powerful religious dispositions at war with the Estab- 
lishment. Scotland, you will say, exhibits the trait least of all, but 
even there the “Wee Frees’ and the successors of the old Covenant- 
ers count for very much. And if the Welsh exiles for the most part 
led the anti-Jesuit, anti-Spanish, anti-political attack upon the 
intriguing faction of Parsons and Allen, it is to them we owe the 
revival of the English Benedictine order. It is the monastery which 
has meant more to Wales than to any other European country, 
and it would appear that that lover of the Welsh people, the Arch- 
bishop of Cardiff, understands it to be so. In his Welsh sermon at 
the 1948 Eisteddfod at Bridgend he referred to the Cistercian 
monks who did so much for Wales. In his Advent pastoral of 1948 
he writes much of the early Welsh hermits, ‘a class of men of God 
with which Wales was very familiar for close on 800 years’. He 
then describes the coming of the Cistercians to Wales in the 
eleventh century and the influence they had throughout Wales. 
It is with this background in mind that we may understand the 
history of Protestant Dissent in Wales, which has a peculiar history 
and rationale of its own, not a mere projection of English Protest- 
ant Dissent. Not at all unconnected is the fact that it was in Wales 
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rather than in England that anarcho-syndicalism made consider- 
able progress before the First World War (vide the Tonypandy 
Riots and the demand for workers’ control through direct a- 
political action). Or again, we may take careful note of the ex- 
uberant royalism of those Welsh people who call themselves 
Socialists (vide the popularity of the abdicated Edward VIII, who 
still has a place in the average Welshman’s heart). There is a vein 
of consistency running through all these outward manifestations. 
It is the Welsh sense of tradition, of the family, of the person, of 
the tribe, of the region; it is the Welsh distaste of the centralized 
‘thingummybob’ (we would say the ‘what-d’you-call’) which causes 
the sporadic coal strike against the N.C.B., and of the Republic. 
At this time our nation demands considerable national autonomy, 
but republicanism is very distant from our thoughts,! and if some 
of us are Welsh Nationalists the Throne of Britain is ours.? 


11 have written this with deliberation, fully aware of a particular group of Welsh 
Nationalists who demand a Welsh Republic. One of their pamphlets (The Welsh 
Republic) is beside me as I write. This to some extent is an answer to the author’s 
thesis that the Welsh is an egalitarian, classless, republican tradition. Mr Marx did 
not preside over the formation of even the clan society of Wales. 

Some weeks after the above had been composed I re-read Dr William Rees’ 
Act of Union (Reprint from Cymrodorion Transactions) and Llewelyn Williams’ 
Making of Modern Wales, two classic works upon the subject. Such study and a conver- 
sation I had with a Welsh university lecturer, a convert to the Catholic Church, 
cause me to modify slightly my statements upon the turbulence of mediaeval Wales, 
though I do not think such modification affects the general argument. 
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voe, who was French by birth, a copy of his Verses on Various 

Occasions, although, when he did so, he was painfully aware of a 
certain tactlessness in thus forcing upon her notice his ungracious 
attitude towards her native country, as expressed in the poem, 
Apostacy : 


|: the early days of 1868 Newman sent to Mrs. Monsell of Ter- 


And so in silence I will now proclaim 
Hate of thy present self, and scarce will sound thy name. 


He ventured, however, to hope that in spite of this her husband 
would make ‘her receive [it] favorably, though thereby (by the 
book) hangs a tale, which she will not follow as a convert can’. 
This tale turned upon the July Revolution of 1830 and the down- 
fall of la royauté des lys ;>—an event which he deplored with all his 
heart, because he, as ‘the Church party in England, identified the 
expulsion of the Bourbons with the triumph, the revival, of the 
revolution of 1789-1792’.4 

He had been tempted to suppress the whole poem, but in the 
end decided to keep it, because it illustrated what he had said in 


the Apologia: 


It was the success of the Liberal cause which fretted me in- 
wardly. I became fierce against its instruments and its manifesta- 


1P, 191. 2'To W. Monsell, 31 December, 1869. 
®L. Madelin, Les grandes Etapes de I’ Histoire de France, p. 107. 
*'To Mrs. Monsell, 27 January, 1868. 
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tions. A French vessel was at Algiers; I would not even look at the 
tricolour. On my return, though forced to stop twenty-four hours 
at Paris, I kept indoors the whole time, and all that I saw of that 
beautiful city was what I saw from the Diligence. 


He intended to send a copy of the volume to Montalembert 
also, but, if it were likely to hurt him, he would be ‘very sorry’. . 
However, he consoled himself by recalling his annoyance in 1844 
at what Montalembert had said about him without knowing him. 
‘These rubs,’ he concluded philosophically, ‘must be.”2 

The circumstances of this éarly contretemps were these. Trac- 
tarianism, predominantly theological and spiritual at Oxford, was 
represented at Cambridge by the dilletante antiquarianism of the 
Camden Society, which sought to diffuse Church principles by 
stimulating an interest in ecclesiastical architecture and the allied 
arts. Its most impressive feature perhaps was its imposing roll of 
members, some of whom were held to be such as ‘would confer 
reputation on any literary body in the world’. It even overstepped 
the boundaries of the Anglican communion, for in its list of hon- 
orary members appeared the names of the Quaker architect, 
Thomas Rickman, a prominent figure in the Gothic revival, and 
of the distinguished French Catholic leader, Charles Forbes René 
de Montalembert, already widely known in English religious 
circles through his monograph on St. Elizabeth of Hungary, and 
even more widely for his collaboration with Lacordaire and 
Lamennais in maintaining the principles of civil and religious 
liberty. | 

To the invitation of the Society Montalembert returned an 
answer couched in terms which must have disconcerted those who 
had sought to do him honour. Taking advantage of the oppor- 
tunity given him, he protested, first, against the ‘usurpation’ by 
them of the name Catholic as ‘iniquitous’, and then, against their 
professed objects as ‘absurd’. During the Summer of that year 
(18 July, 1843), writing to Ambrose Phillipps de Lisle, he ex- 
pressed his apprehension lest ‘when the Episcopate will have been 
invaded by the new spirit of Oxford, and when this new spirit se 
trouvera seul maitre du terrain the successors of Pusey, Newman, &c., 
will not resist the temptation of standing alone, and looking up to 
themselves as reformers instead of beating their breasts as re- 
pentant sinners. . . . I do not as yet see any stringent proof of 


1P. 33. 2To W. Monsell, 27 January, 1868. 
* Oliphant, Memoir of Count de Montalembert, II, 28. 
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that humility which must ever be the first standard of a positive 
return to truth’.! 

Of the real spirit that inspired and gave life to the Tractarian 
Movement he seems to have known nothing except what he 
gleaned from Catholic periodicals, supplemented by the enthusi- 
astic, but misleading, reports with which Phillipps de Lisle fur- 
nished him in his letters. It seems likely that he once paid a visit to 
Oxford. Purcell implies that he did.” Ifso, it was probably in 18309, 
when he came to England to see his mother on her deathbed. He 
called on Gladstone on 23 March,’ and wrote to him from London 
on 4 July.4 At some unspecified time in the same year he stayed 
with Phillipps de Lisle at Grace-Dieu;> and he may then have 
been taken to Oxford by him. During the Autumn of 1842 he 
passed through England on his way to Southampton, but the state 
of his wife’s health forced him to omit Oxford from his itinerary.® 
In 1843, writing from Falmouth, he expressed a hope of making 
good the omission, since Oxford seemed to him to be the ‘most 
curious and important of all European cities’ at the time; but that 
hope was not in the event realized. Various compatriots of his, 
both priests and laymen, Lacordaire for example,’ found their 
way there; but they failed to see Newman, who avoided them for 
prudential reasons. Sometimes, however, no choice was left him, 
as on 4 September, 1842, when ‘Mr. Sisk and his two French 
friends called in the evening’ at Littlemore, and on 25 September, 
when Jules Gondon, who afterwards translated some of his books 
into French, followed their example.® It is, however, certain that 
Montalembert, whether he ever went to Oxford or not during the 
later years of the Movement, never met Newman there. 

On 6 August, 1846, Phillipps de Lisle wrote to Montalembert 
after a considerable interval of silence, and mentioned the ‘feelings 
of grief and vexation’ caused by the latter’s letter to the Camden 
Society. In his reply Montalembert confessed his inability to 
understand how that letter could have been an obstacle to the 
course which his correspondent had long been pursuing, and pro- 
tested that he had said nothing more severe against the Puseyites 
than what was — in the ‘eloquent picture of the so-called 


1 Oliphant, op. cit., 

2 Life and Letters of 7m baa Phillipps de Lisle, I, 296. I have failed to find the refer- 
ence to this visit. 

® Morley, Life of W. E. Gladstone, I, 178. * Morley, op. cit., II, 152. 

® Purcell, Manning, II, 250, 261. * Oliphant, op. cit. “ II, gl. 

’ Purcell, op. cit., I, 206. But Newman does not record this in his Diary. 

* Entries in Newman's Diary. 
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Anglo-Catholic Church, drawn by Mr. Newman himself in THE 
DusLIN REview’ of the previous June. Now, however, he was pre- 
pared to draw a line of distinction between two groups among 


them: 


those who are humble, simple, and feel the weakness of their 
positions, and those proud, ignorant and obstinate fools, who think 
themselves the true representatives of Catholicism in the world, ... 
who pretend . .. to understand every beauty and to practise 
every virtue of Catholicity, in maintaining their schismatical dis- 
obedience against Rome and their outrageous contempt of the 
‘Romanists’ in England. 


1 September, 1846, was in its way a landmark in the history of 
the Gothic Revival, since it was marked by what Newman calls 
the ‘great function of dedication’ of St. Giles, Cheadle, designed 
by Pugin, and erected through the munificence of the Earl of 
Shrewsbury. ‘All the world’, to borrow Newman’s expression, 
was there to celebrate the triumph of Puginism, and ‘the world’ 
included, apart from the notabilities, the community from Mary- 
vale, but not Montalembert, although he had received an invita- 
tion to what would have been to him a congenial occasion. But 
the interesting point is that Lord Shrewsbury had offered the 
Church together with an adjoining site to Faber for the Brothers 
of the Will of God, as well as Cotton Hall, or either without the 
other, and Faber had chosen Cotton Hall alone. If he had chosen 
otherwise, then the Oratory would have grown up about a Gothic 
Church, and much denunciation might have been spared. 

As it turned out, however, the Tractarian converts, in one re- 
spect at least, and the Oratorians above all, proved to be a dis- 
appointment to those whose expectations had run _ high. 
Montalembert had always professed wholehearted sympathy 
with Pugin, Phillipps de Lisle, and their friends, who equated 
Catholicism on its aesthetic side with Gothicism, and he con- 
sidered the converts to have become ‘rather too much Jtalianized 
by their conversion’. This he regretted, because in his opinion 
nothing could be ‘greater or more glorious than the combinations 
of Catholic faith and truth with the old English Spirit’. Even 
Newman in his heart preferred classical architecture, although, as 


1 Purcell, op. cit., II, 239. Newman’s article is included in Essays, Critical and 
Historical, 11, 421-53. 
* Purcell, op. cit., II, 250. 
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he put it, his reason went with Gothic.! To Pugin this was sheer 
‘paganism’; and hence it seemed to him that the converts on the 
whole were ‘three times as Catholic in their ideas before they 
were reconciled to the Church’. Montalembe + was no less ex- 
treme, and equally outspoken. ‘Although,’ he wrote to Phillipps 
de Lisle on 30 September, 1850, ‘a great admirer of Father New- 
man, . . . I quite agree with you on their absurd system of archi- 
tecture—and having had lately an opportunity «£ writing to Lord 
Arundel, I have told him my mind about the shocking idea of 
building up in smoky London a counterfeit of the horrible Roman 
Churches.’? Newman was aware of this letter, and guessed the 
name of the writer correctly. ‘I suppose,’ he wrote to Faber on 6 
October, ‘Montalembert is the writer of the letter. Pray convey to 
him, if Lord Arundel will kindly take the message, my most re- 
spectful thanks for the honour he has done me—assure him how I 
value his criticisms—and how much encouraged I am by its 
favorable character.’ In the press of domestic business he could 
spare no time for further comment. But three days later he re- 
curred to the subject. ‘I am amused,’ he wrote again to Faber, ‘at 
Montalembert’s attack on our paganism. In 1844 he attacked us, 
because though Camdenians, we were not Catholics, and how he 
laments, because though Catholics, we are not Camdenians. ... It 
is hard to be blamed both ways; we have knocked down our 
ladder.’ This last remark is somewhat cryptic, but it seems to 
mean that the converts, having -been led in Montalembert’s view 
to the Church through their cult of Gothic architecture, had for- 
saken not only their Anglicanism as they ought to have done, but 
also their imputed Catholicism, which they ought not to have 
done. That he should have taken the Camden Society to be in any 
way representative of the Tractarian Movement, shows how 
distorted a view he entertained of the true nature of the 
Movement. 

It should be noticed that Newman did not venture to write to 
Montalembert himself, but made use of Lord Arundel as an inter- 
mediary. The first direct communication that passed between 
them took the form of a request from Newman to Montalembert 
to allow his name to appear in the Book of the Catholic University 
among those of the many distinguished persons, ecclesiastics and 
laymen, who had promised their moral support to the project. 


1 Ward, Newman, I, 139. 2 Purcell, op. cit., II, 218, n.1. 
* Purcell, op. cit., II, 247. 
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University House 
Stephen’s Green 
Dublin June 29. 1854 

M. le Comte 

I am emboldened by some friend of mine? to address to you this 
letter. We are at present engaged in this country, in setting up a 
Catholic University of the English tongue,? which it is to be hoped, 
will be of service not only to Irishmen of the upper and middle 
class, but to Catholics in England and the United States also. It is 
a great point to us to have the adhesion of eminent men, and those 
not only of our own countries, but those on the continent, who are 
known for their zeal for religion. Among them what name is so 
illustrious as that of M. de Montalembert? and whom could we 
more anxiously wish to show us some countenance? 

Might I then ask the honor of entering your name in the Uni- 
versity Book? We have already the names of Lord Arundel and 
Surrey, Mr. Hope Scott, and other leading Catholics of England. 

I am M. le Comte 

with profound respect 
Your friend and obedient serv*. in J.C. 
John H. Newman 
Rector of the University 


In the top left-hand corner Montalembert has written the 
word précieuse, which sufficiently indicates his opinion of Newman. 
His reply cannot be found, but it is evident that he gave his con- 
sent, since his name occurs in the Calendar among the Associates 
of the University. 

He paid three visits to England during the latter part of his 
life after the coup d’ état of 2 December, 1851. The first took place 
during the Spring of 1855. Upon his observations made at that 
time of English life, society, and thought, he based a book, 
DL’ Avenir politique de l’ Angleterre. They do not fal] within our present 
scope, but Newman’s remark in a letter to Monsel] on 29 Novem- 
ber, 1856, should be noted: 


The movement, which I suppose has been excited by Monta- 
lembert’s book, in favor of an English education, on the continent, 
seems to be setting towards us. Two sons of the Prince de Ligne, and 
a son of the Countess Zamoyski are coming to my house.® They say 
others are sure to follow. 

1 Probably W. Monsell. 

2 Newman used this phrase in a letter to Allies on 20 April, 1851, a fortnight after 
Dr. Cullen first wrote to him about the University, in the Dublin Discourses, p. xiv, 
p. 19, in the Memorandum addressed to the Synodal Meeting of the Irish Hierarchy 
on 20 May, 1854, in Historical Sketches, ITI, 5. 

* The Rector’s House or St. Mary’s, one of the four residential houses in con- 
nexion with the University. 
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Newman was evidently alive, even at this early date, to the 
significance of Montalembert in the religious world of France. In 
the Letter to the Dean of the Faculty of Philosophy and Letters on the 
Introduction of Religious Teaching into the schools of that Faculty, dated 
June 1856, which is included among the papers on Elementary 
Studies in the Idea of a University, in order to illustrate his argument 
that ‘the office of delineating the Philosophy of Religion exter- 
nally is most gracefully performed by laymen’, he points to the 
fact that in the first age of the Church ‘laymen were most com- 
monly the Apologists’; and then claims that in the modern world 
laymen such as De Maistre, Chateaubriand, Nicolas, Montalem- 
bert had put forward ‘some of the most prominent defences of the 
Church’, and so might be read with profit by laymen.? 

Montalembert, although sometimes critical of its tone and 
language, had always been a deeply interested reader of the 
Rambler.2? Acton met him early in 1859 and reported to Simpson 
that he found him ‘full of the Rambler . . . and highly recom- 
mending it to Cochin, who was there, as the English Correspon- 
dant’.* ‘He is anxious,’ Acton went on, ‘to be more en rapport with 
us, deeming our cause nearly identical with his own.’* There 
appears to have been a prospect at one time that he would be- 
come a contributor. Certainly Acton made efforts to entice him 
into active co-operation, and Ward definitely says that he did 
write.5 He may have done so, but the articles in the Rambler were 
unsigned, and it is impossible to trace any contribution that can 
be attributed to him. 

During his second visit to England during the early Summer 
of 1858, although Newman had now withdrawn from Dublin, and 
was permanently established in Birmingham, he apparently made 
no attempt to run him to earth in his seclusion. On his last visit in 
1862, however, he went so far as to entertain the idea, although 
then only as a kind of afterthought, perhaps stimulated by Lord 
Dunraven. Having spent a fortnight in London, he set out with 
Dunraven on 21 July on a journey through England and Scot- 
land, in order to see with his own eyes the sites of the great mon- 


1 Idea of a University, p. 379. 
2 A history of the Rambler is given in the Introduction to Gasquet, Lord Acton and 


his Circle. 

3 A French periodical founded in 1829 which became the organ of Montalembert 
and his associates, prominent among whom was Pierre Augustin Cochin (1823-1872) 
whose life was written by the Comte de Falloux, and translated into English by 


Augustus Craven (London, 1877). 
* Gasquet, op. cit., p. 61. ® Ward, Newman, I, 474. 
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astic foundations to be mentioned in the projected continuation of 
his work on Les Moines d’Occident. Probably the name of Newman 
came up from time to time in conversation, for he and Dunraven 
had maintained ‘a correspondence since their first meeting at 
Oxford in 1839. At the conclusion of the tour Dunraven wrote to 
the Oratory, not for some obscure reason to Newman himself, 
from Dunraven Castle, Bridgend, to say that Montalembert, who 
wished to see him, would be in Birmingham the following day 
from 3.25 p.m. to 4.50 p.m., and to ask that a telegram should be 
sent at once to the Railway Station, Gloucester. Through some 
mischance Newman was not given the letter until it was too late, 
and consequently the opportunity was lost for ever. 
Montalembert made his last public appearance at the Con- 
gress of Malines held from 18-22 August, 1863, under the presi- 
dency of the Archbishop. It was a notable occasion, notable not 
only for the size, but for the character of the audience, and the 
enthusiastic reception which he was given converted it into a per- 
sonal triumph. He delivered two discourses, one on 20 August, 
the other on the following day, the first on the subject of L’ église 
libre dans Il’ état libre, and the second on that of Liberté de conscience ; 
but his physical disabilities compelled him to remain seated and 
to read them from a manuscript. Apparently Newman saw only 
the second of the two. ‘I only saw,’ he wrote to William Monsell on 
8 October, 1863, ‘Montalembert’s speech in the paper; that is I 
suppose the second speech. I could not but admire the noble bold- 
ness with which he brought out his views, and the grand eloquence 
of his language. The word democracy was the only word which 
seemed to me unnecessary.’ If that were so, it is impossible to 
avoid the conclusion that he had not studied the discourse with 
any critical attention. It was far from being a calm, sober expo- 
sition of a theological topic with all the fine distinctions which a 
trained theologian would introduce. Rather it has the appearance 
of being a personal manifesto, the impassioned utterance of a 
man who accepted the modern state professedly based upon 
liberty of conscience, and sought to maintain that there need be 
no disharmony between the Church and such a state. The Church 
of course might consent to waive its rights in order to achieve a 
modus vivendi; but the speaker, if his words be taken at their face 
value, denied that in this matter the Church had any rights. 
According to Ward he ‘strongly condemned the principle of re- 
ligious intolerance advocated by Catholic theologians, and coun- 
Vol. 222 I 
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tenanced by the mediaeval Church’.! Newman, on the other 
hand, subscribed to the views of the theologians, when he came to 
discuss the question in letters to Monsell, who was in Rome early 
in 1864, and had reported to him that copies of W. G. Ward’s 
privately printed pamphlet? on the subject had been widely 
circulated there, and that opinion was almost unanimously in 
agreement with it. 


There is [Newman wrote] the famous saying, Ecclesia abhorret a 
sanguine, by which I interpret Montalembert’s ‘abhorrence’. Ward 
argues that ‘abhorrence’ implies a sense of shedding of blood being 
an injustice; but I should answer, either it does or it does not; if it 
does, then the maxim implies it ; if it does not, then Montalembert 
need not imply it. Cardinal Soglia in a work approved by Pius IX 
adopts the maxim.’ He seems to make the Church’s power like the 
paternal: the father has not power of life and death; but he can 

unish in ways short of it. Certainly I take this view; and I should 
think the Pope does. But then I take for granted that the Church 
has only power over her children. But then comes the further ques- 
tion, which I suppose will be the question: whether the civil power 
may (i.e. have the right) put to death for religion, as religion. The 
affirmative is consistent with the assertion that the Church holds 
gentleness to be its own duty. Well, my notion is that you must hold 
the affirmative here. . . . But the great question is the expedience or 
inexpedience ; for it is the practical question which is all that we need 


care for. 


On that issue at any rate he and Montalembert were at one. 

It is perhaps curious enough to be remarked upon that, in 
spite of their reciprocal admiration and the approximation be- 
tween them in their general outlook upon the burning questions 
of the day, they remained aloof and distant for so many years. Not 
a letter passed between them; there was no exchange of books, as 
used to be the pleasant custom of authors in more spacious days. 
To the 1865 edition of the Apologia Newman added a long note on 
‘Liberalism’, and took advantage of the opportunity to pay a 
graceful tribute to Lacordaire and his friend Montalembert, who 
had, not many years before, published a memoir of him: 


I do not believe that it is possible for me to differ in any import- 
ant matter from two men whom I so highly admire. In their general 


1 Ward, W.G. Ward and the Catholic Revival, p. 158. 

2 Presumably Liberty of Conscience, Ward, op. cit., pp. 168-78. 

* Giovanni Soglia (1779-1855), created Cardinal in petto 12 February, 1839, pro- 
claimed 18 February, 1839, and at the same time nominated Bishop of Osimo. The 
volume to which Newman refers is Institutiones Juris Publici Ecclesiastici, and the passages 
which he has in mind will be found on pp. 168-9. 
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line of thought and conduct I enthusiastically concur, and consider 
them to be before their age. And it would be strange indeed if I did 
not read with a special interest, in M. de Montalembert’s beautiful 
volume, of the unselfish aims, the thwarted projects, the unrequited 
toils, the grand and tender resignation of Lacordaire. If I hesitate 
to adopt their language about Liberalism, I impute the necessity of 
such hesitation to some differences between us in the use of words or 
in the circumstances of country; and thus I reconcile myself to re- 
maining faithful to my own conception of it, though I cannot have 
their voices to give force to mine. 


He was just then reading Montalembert’s memoir in the 
English translation, opportunely, as it happened, given to him on 
11 January, 1865 by the Rev. James Trenor, at that time the 
junior priest of the diocese of Birmingham, and a curate at St. 
Chad’s Cathedral. | 

It was Montalembert who eventually took the initiative. 
Realizing that his deteriorating health made it more and more 
certain that he would never see Newman he decided to send him 
instead the three volumes (III-V) of Les Moines d’Occident dealing 
with the conversion of England by the Monks, then recently pub- 
lished. He signified his intention in the following letter : 


Paris. 40 rue du Bac 
le 29 Avril 1867 
Reverend Sir, 

One of the sorrows of my life has been not to have made the 
personal acquaintance of one whom I have so long revered and 
admired as yourself. I had hoped last year to revisit England, and 
then to have the honour of paying my respects to you, but as the sad 
state of my health will probably prevent any future exertion of 
whatever kind it may be, I take the liberty of sending you my last 
work on the Conversion of England by the Monks. May I request that 
you will accept these volumes as a tribute of my respectful admira- 
tion. I feel convinced that you at least will not blame me, as I hear 
many English converts have done, for having praised the unflinch- 
ing love of freedom which is the pride of the Anglo-Saxon race, nor 
for having confessed that the people of England is on the whole, the 
most religious nation in Europe. 

I have the honour to remain 
Very reverend Sir 
Your obedient and humble servant 
Ch de Montalembert 
P.S. Being unable to write myself I must crave your pardon for 
having had recourse to the hand of my youthful daughter. 


* Pp. 285-6. 
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His amanuensis was his third surviving daughter Madeleine, 
whom he describes elsewhere as ‘not a very good English scholar, 
although I have been her only master’.? 

At the top left-hand corner of Newman’s letter in answer to 
this, Montalembert has written ¢r. précteuse. 


The Oratory 
Birmingham 
May 3. 1867 
My dear M. le Comte 

I shall value exceedingly your very valuable present, the third 
volume? of which I have already received, and which will remain 
after me in our Oratory Library in remembrance of your kind 
thoughts of me. 

It is most grateful to my feelings to know that you have wished 
(what to me would be so great an honour) to be personally 
acquainted with me; and it is my misfortune that, when on one 
occasion, several years back you were so kind as to make the 
attempt in company with Lord Dunraven, by some confusion of 
letters I lost the opportunity. 

It has long grieved me deeply, to think that a life so precious to 
the Catholic cause as yours, should be depressed and enfeebled by 
indisposition ; and I assure you M. le Comte, that I did not neglect 
to say Mass for you, when I first heard of it, and that your recovery 
has been a subject of my prayers up to this time. These things how- 
ever, are in God’s hands; and if He keeps you from labouring for 
Him according to your wont, it is because He loves you so well, that 
He thinks that, after you have done so much for us, you have a claim 
to be spared any longer the ‘pondus diei et aestus’. It is for such as 
myself, who came later into the vineyard, to be still in the whirl of 
controversy and strife. You, who know what anxiety and dis- 
appointment are, will I know, have the charity sometimes to say a 
good prayer for me 

Believe me to be 

with great respect 
My dear M. le Comte 
Your humble and affectionate servant in J.C. 
John H. Newman 
of the Oratory 


In the above Montalembert has underlined the words ‘who 
know what anxiety and disappointment are’, presumably to ind1- 
cate his admission of their truth. Newman on his side kept his 


1 Purcell, op. cit., II, 259. She married Frangois de Grunne, and one of her 
daughters, Anne, married André, the grandson of Montalembert’s brother, Arthur. 

2 This was probably the third volume of the English Translation, which is in the 
Library here. Inside there is the inscription ‘From the Author’, to which Newman has 
added ‘J. H. Newman’, and ‘E Libris Congr. Orat. Birmingham’. 
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expressed intention, for the three volumes have been placed in the 
Library, the first bearing the inscription, ‘John H. Newman given 
me by the Author 1868’, which suggests that there had been some 
delay in transmission. 

Montalembert, whose name is associated with the struggle for 
liberty of teaching in France, followed with deep interest the 
efforts made by Newman to secure for English Catholics access to 
a course of education higher than that provided by the existing 
Colleges and Schools. In 1867 an article on the subject of Oxford 
appeared in the pages of the Chronicle,| a weekly publication 
financed by Sir Roland Blennerhasset,? and edited by T. F. 
Wetherell,*? which ran for ten months in 1867 and 1868; and 
Montalembert inquired of Monsell how far the statements made 
in it could be relied upon. The latter thereupon suggested to New- 
man that, as the relevant correspondence had been in part in- 
cluded in Ullathorne’s Facts and Documents relative to the proposed 
Oratory at Oxford, it might be well to lend him a copy to read. ‘I 
gladly consent,’ Newman replied, ‘to M. Montalembert’s seeing 
it, & thank him for the interest he shows in it—but I must ask him 
to let me have it back—both from its confidential character, and 
the rarity of copies.’ | 

It would appear that Mgr. Dupanloup, Bishop of Orleans, at 
that time entertained the idea of inviting Newman to accompany 
him to the forthcoming General Council in the capacity of Theo- 
logian. Monsell conveyed the intelligence of his intention to New- 
man, who expressed his dissent from such a plan in a letter dated 
31 December, 1867. From this letter Monsell sent to Montalem- 
bert this extract: 


Now as to the most gracious intention of Mgr Dupanloup, 
which is the occasion of your letter, I cannot sufficiently thank him. 
His act is one of a noble independent Bishop, who dares do what he 
thinks right. Alas, it is an act to which very few of our English 
Bishops (I except Dt Clifford) would have the spirit to venture 


1 See Gasquet, op. cit., pp. Ixxvii-Ixxx. 

Fourth Baronet (1839-1909), educated at Christ Church, Oxford and the 
University of Louvain, studied at Munich under Dédllinger. He made Newman’s 
acquaintance in 1860, and contributed his ‘Recollections’ of him to the Cornhill 
Magazine (November 1901). His wife (Grafin von Leyden) was the author of the first 
German monograph on Newman (John Henry Kardinal Newman, Berlin, 1904). 

* Of Brasenose College, Oxford, occupied a position in the War Office. Having 
been received into the Church in 1858 he became a member of Lord Acton’s circle, 
and co-operated in the Rambler and the Home and Foreign Review. He was in frequent 
correspondence with Newman until 1870, but after that date there is only one letter 
from him, conveying his congratulations on the Cardinalate. 
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on.! But I can’t accept it—and don’t let him propose it to me. J am 
too old for it, in various ways I am too old. Take a single view of it. I 
think the Roman diet would most seriously compromise my health. 
I have for many months been living by rule and with medicine— 
And have had causes to be alarmed, tho’ I trust without reason. 
Then again there are men, & some of them have been Saints, whose 
vocation do not lie in such ecclesiastical gatherings. St Gregory 
Nazianzen, & St Chrysostom, not to say St Basil, are instances. 
And I suspect, also St Jerome. I am their disciple—I am too old to 
learn the ways of other great Saints, as St Athanasius, St Augustine, 
& St Ambrose, whom I admire, but cannot run with. They are 
race-horses—I am a broken-kneed poney. 


Montalembert has endorsed Monsell’s letter containing this 
extract with the words: ‘trés précieuse. Motifs par lesquels le P. 
Newman déclina Voffre faite par M” Dupanloup de le prendre pour 
théologien au prochain concile’. When he returned Ullathorne’s 
pamphlet to Newman, he wrote at the same time to express his 
regret that the Jatter had not seen his way to fall in with Dupan- 
loup’s proposal: 

Paris. Le 6 Mars 1868 
Reverend Sir, 

I have to crave your forgiveness for not having sooner returned 
to you the printed correspondence which you so kindly allowed 
Mr Monsell to communicate to me. The unfortunate state of my 
health and particularly my wish to communicate with the Bishop of 
Orleans before writing to you have obliged me to delay till now the 
expression of my sincere gratitude for this mark of your confidence. 
I trust I need not add that my deepest and most respectful sympa- 
thies are with you in these circumstances, as well as in every other 
act of your public life. 

To the Bishop of Orleans during his last sojourn in Paris, I 
translated that portion of your letter to Mr Monsell, which our 
mutual friend had copied for me and relating to Mgr Dupanloup’s 
wish to take you with him as his theologian to the future Council. 
The illustrious prelate was much affected by the terms of your 
letter. He abstained from all comment, reserving to himself the 
right of further reflection on the subject, begging me at the same 
time to transmit to you the expression of his most fervent wishes for 
your health and welfare. 

I have the honour to remain, Reverend Sir, 

with the greatest respect 


Your most obedient humble servant 
Ch de Montalembert 


1 Thomas Joseph Brown, Bishop of Newport and Menevia, who had, in 1859, 
brought Newman’s Rambler article, On Consulting the Faithful in Matters of Doctrine, to 
the notice of Propaganda, subsequently invited him to accompany him to Rome, but 
without success. 
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This letter Newman answered immediately : 
The Oratory 
Birmingham 
March g 1868 





My dear M. le Comte 

It gives me very great pleasure to receive from such a person as 
yourself so kind an expression of your sympathy. From whom could 
such an expression be so valuable as from one who has been himself 
so emphatically an example all through his life of a noble and ill 
requited devotion to the Catholic cause? You are one of those in an 
eminent way to whom a gracious Providence has refused in this life 
the reward of his good deeds, that he may receive them in super- 
abundant measure in the world to come. And now, alas, but still in 
order to increase your merits, it is the good will of God to visit you 
with severe and long continued illness. I hope you will, in your 
charity, sometimes say a prayer for me. It has been for some time 
past my habit, when I go before the Bessed Sacrament, to re- 
member you. 

You may fancy how deeply touched I was by the inquiry of the 
illustrious Bishop of Orleans, to which you refer, and what grati- 
tude I felt at his condescension. At the same time I felt certain that, 
if he knew me, and my ways and my state of health, he would 
understand that, for various reasons I was right in asking him to 
allow me to decline his offer. Pray ask for me his Lordship’s bless- 
ing, should you have the opportunity of doing so. 

I have wished to offer for your acceptance a small volume of 
verses which I have lately published, but I did not know where you 
might be—also I had some fear of intruding upon you. I shall now 
venture to do so when it comes, as it will do shortly, to a second 
edition. 

I am my dear M. le Comte 
with great respect 
Your devoted servant in J.C. 
John H. Newman 
of the Oratory 


During the Summer of this year Pére Hyacinthe (Charles 
Loyson), a Carmelite and at that time a popular Advent preacher 
at Notre Dame (who left the Church after the Vatican Council, 
and set up a schism in Paris), planned to take a holiday in Eng- 
land, and proposed to call upon Newman in order to discuss with 
him matters of grave import to himself. If he had not already, he 
said in a letter of 23 June, been in correspondence with him, he 
would have provided himself with a letter of introduction from 
their common friend Montalembert, by whom he had been told 
of Dupanloup’s proposal, which in his view did greater honour to 
the French episcopate than to Newman himself. 
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Montalembert may not have been asked for a letter of intro- 
duction, but none the less he thought it fitting to furnish Pére 
Hyacinthe with what was at least an equivalent: 


La Roche en Breny— 
Céte d’Or—29 Juin 1868 
Dear and Reverend Father, 

I am sure you will be satisfied to make the personal acquaint- 
ance of Father Hyacinthe, although I am afraid that his ignorance 
of the english language will not allow you to enter into intimate 
conversation with him. If you could, you would at once recognize 
in him, not only the worthy and eloquent successor of Lacordaire 
in the french pulpit, but a man completely identified with yourself, 
in everything related to the honour of the Church and the interests 
of truth. 

May I mention that I have never received the volume of poems 
which you were kind enough to mention to me in your last letter. 
Father Hyacinthe will certainly bring it over if you have a copy at 
your disposition. 

I remain, with the deepest respect, dear and Reverend Father 

Your most humble and devoted servant 
Ch de Montalembert 


On 3 July Pére Hyacinthe wrote again to Newman, enclosing 
the above letter, and explaining that he had been forced, for 
reasons not disclosed, to put off his journey for several weeks. He 
insisted that Newman was the person whom he most wished to see 
in England, and suggested Latin as a medium of communication, 
unless there was someone in the Community who could act as 
interpreter. On 12 September Newman noted in his diary: 
‘Father Hyacinthe here; he went on the 14th.’ Neither of them 
seems to have disclosed the subjects of their conversations. After 
his return to Paris Pére Hyacinthe wrote in general terms to thank 
Newman for the hospitality extended to him and to express hi: joy 
tha he had been given the opportunity to establish a spiritual 
friendship with a man whom previously he had known and loved 
only in his books. Newman’s remark, he added, that the invita- 
tion to the Council was the greatest ecclesiastical honour of his 
whole life, repeated by Mgr. Place, Bishop of Marseilles,! had 
brought tears to Dupanloup’s eyes, when he heard it. 

In the meantime Newman had written to Montalembert: 


1 Like Dupanloup, he voted non placet at the Council. 
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The Oratory B™ 
July 7 1868 
My dear Comte de Montalembert, 

I have received the letter which you have been kind enough to 
send me through Father Hyacinthe. I shall rejoice to make the 
acquaintance of so distinguished a person. 

As to the book, which I ventured to send you, not knowing your 
address, I told my Publisher to send it for you to M®**8 Lecoffre. I 
write by this post to him, to bid him send a copy to the place from 
which you write to me. 

Mr Monsell, who was here a day or two since, gave me on the 
whole a good account of your health, though he did not speak very 
confidently. I hope your recent publication may be taken as a 
token that the good news is not unfounded. 

I have received from your Publisher another volume of your 
works, which I prize very much, and beg to offer you my deep 
acknowledgments for the gifts. 

Believe me to be 
with the truest respect 
Monsieur le Comte 
Sincerely yours in J.C. 
John H. Newman 
of the Oratory. 


The book mentioned in this letter was Verses on Various Occa- 
sions, which Newman had promised to send; and it may be noted 
that Montalembert does not advert to the poem ‘Apostacy’, by 
which Mrs. Monsell had been so disconcerted. There can be little 
doubt that by ‘your recent publication’ is meant an article on 
Ireland to which Pére Hyacinthe had called Newman’s attention 
in his letter of 3 July. The volume which Newman acknowledges 
was the ninth volume of Oeuvres de Montalembert, which has on the 
cover written in Montalembert’s hand, ‘Hommage de Il’auteur’, 
and inside in Newman’s, ‘John H. Newman from the Author’, and 
'E Libris Congr. Orat. Birmingham’. 

From this date for more than a year no letters passed between 
them; but it would seem that, as the appointed day for the 
assembly of the Council drew ever nearer, Montalembert could 
not suppress his hope that Newman might be induced to take up 
his pen and reveal to the world, while there was still time, his 
opinions on the subject of Infallibility. But in spite of persuasions 
addressed to him through Monsell, Newman hung back and, as 
he thought, for convincing reasons. 


It is wonderful [he wrote on 2 March, 1869] that Montalembert 
can keep up his energy, when he is so disabled by illness. He thinks 
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me a much greater man than I am. I would do anything I could 
out of mere gratitude to him for his kindness; but even if I had a 
connected large view to put forward, I could not write without any 
excuse for writing ; and how could any thing I wrote, influence any 
members of the Ecumenical Council. 





During this year of mutual silence Montalembert’s health 
steadily deteriorated, and Newman, informed by Monsell of his 
condition, said Mass for him regularly once a week. Still his in- 
tense preoccupation with the course of ecclesiastical affairs | 
showed no signs of abatement. The defection of Pere Hyacinthe © 
from his Order, announced in a letter to his General on 20 Sep- 
tember, and published in the press, was a severe blow to him, as 
it was to Newman; but neither of them referred to it in the last 
etters they wrote to each other, which were the outcome of a final 
appeal to Newman from Dupanloup to accompany him to Rome. 


La Roche en Breny (Cote d’Or.) 
November 8th 1869. 





Reverend Sir, 

I am entreated by our great and good Bishop of Orleans to 
trouble you again with his most urgent wish and request to obtain 
your consent to accompany him as one of his theologians to the 
approaching General Council at Rome. 

I am at a loss to imagine what can induce him to suppose that I 
can have the slightest influence on your decisions: but, notwith- 
standing the want of health and strength, which prevents me | 
writing with my own hand, I cheerfully obey his commands, as they 
afford me the opportunity of once more approaching one whom I 
so deeply revere as yourself. 

Since the publication of the admirable address of the German 
Bishops assembled at Fulda to their people, the general situation of 
Catholic affairs has taken a more cheerful aspect. Hope and confi- 
dence have re-entered many a soul weighed down till now by gloom | 
and despondency when a very different spirit seemed to prevail in 
the future prospects of the Church militant. Much has been done in 
this direction by the unwearied efforts of the illustrious prelate; 
and he is now straining his last nerve with the hope of being able to 
cope successfully with those whom he so justly terms les ignorants et 
les insensés. 

With the help of Cardinal Schwarzenberg, archbishop of 
Prague,? in whom he has met with a most valuable and unexpected 
auxiliary, he confidently trusts to obtain from the Roman Authori- 
ties that Professor Ddéllinger shall be summoned to attend the 
Council. But he very properly deems that your absence from this 





2 Butler, Vatican Council, I, 113. 
2 One of the leaders of the Minority, he voted non placet. 
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great assembly would be universally looked upon as a mistake and 
a misfortune ; and he therefore cannot make up his mind to be de- 
prived of the honor and strength of your assistance amongst his 
official theologians. 

He will not admit of any excuse founded on health, or age, or 
régime, considering how worn out he is himself by his increasing 
years and the terrible stretch of mind which he has lately under- 
gone. Italian habits, hours and meals are not more acceptable to 
him than they can be to you, but he relies on God’s grace to get 
over these inferior obstructions; and he feels sure that you will be 
content to fare neither better nor worse than himself. He distinctly 
commissions me to inform you that all expenses of your journey and 
sojourn in Rome are to be defrayed by him. 

You will meet him wherever and whenever you like best, but 
the sooner the better. I expect him here in ten days or a fortnight 
on his way to Rome, and trust that you will have honoured me by 
that time with a favorable answer. 

I am happy to have this occasion of thanking you for the valu- 
able gift of your Verses on various occasions, which I have read with 
deep and frequent sympathy, particularly the dream of Gerontius. 
But I feel still more grateful for the blessing you have deigned to 
confer on me by the Masses which you have promised our friend 
Monsell to celebrate on my behalf. 

I can neither hope nor wish for the slightest chance of recovery 
from the miserable state in which I have now languished for the 
last four years. But I stand in the greatest need of spiritual help in 
order not to sink under the weight of so long and wearisome a trial. 

I remain, Reverend Father, with the greatest respect 

Your obliged and humble servant 
Ch de Montalembert 


Even in the face of this urgent appeal Newman remained 
unshaken in his decision not to go to Rome. At the top of his reply 
Montalembert has written the words: ‘Le grand Newman refuse 
itérativement d’accompagner M® Dupanloup an Concile.’ 


The Oratory 
Nov. 10 1869 


M. le Comte 

I can think of you, if you will not think it rude of me to say so, 
as one, who from his youth has nobly given his life and all his 
powers to the service of religion—who has had much to bear, and 
has from the first to last, known how to combine zeal for the 
Catholic Truth and devotion to the Church, with loyal obedience 
to her authorities. And it would be strange indeed, if, so thinking, I 
were not one of those many, who would show their gratitude to you 
if they could. 
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And now, that it has pleased our merciful Lord so to afflict you, 
I do what I can for you, Monsieur le Comte, in your need, in saying 
Mass in your behalf. This I have done every week since the begin- 


ning of the year, and I hope, with God’s help to go on doing so. 

It is an extreme honour to me that the Bishop of Orleans 
should wish to have me with him, and should speak to me through 
you. He is so great a man, that it is a serious trouble to me and a 
real distress, to feel that I cannot take advantage of so special and 
condescending a kindness—but there are reasons quite special 
which make it impossible. I hope Monseigneur will not think me 


ungrateful or perverse in making this reply. 
It is very kind of you to have received so favourably the volume 


of Verses which I ventured to send you. 
I am, Monsieur le Comte 
with great respect 
Your faithful servant in J.C. 
John Henry Newman 


This exchange of letters proved to be the last that passed 
between them, for Montalembert died on 13 March in the follow- 
ing year. But before his death occurred, and while the Council 
was actually in session, it so happened that they both created a 
considerable stir through private letters addressed to individuals, 
the one perhaps, the other certainly, not intended for publication, 
which both found their way into the public press; and we have 
the opinion of each on the declaration of the other. 

Newman on 28 January, 1870, sent to Dr. Ullathorne, as his 
Bishop and friend, then in attendance at the Council, what he 
afterwards described as ‘one of the most passionate and most confi- 
dential letters that I ever wrote in my life’. Ullathorne, since it 
was not marked ‘private’, took it upon himself to show it to four 
of the English Bishops, and one of them, Dr. Clifford of Clifton, 
borrowed it and, without permission, took a copy of it. Before 
long other copies were being circulated. Who was responsible for 
the leakage remains an unsolved mystery. Clifford, on being 
taxed with the indiscretion, maintained that no one could have 
seen his copy. If this were so, some unscrupulous person must have 
had access to Ullathorne’s correspondence without his knowledge. 
One copy reached England through Arthur Russell, the brother 
of the British Government Agent in Rome, and he gave a copy of 
it to Gladstone. In France Montalembert came into possession of 
yet another copy. His delight, when he read it, may be gauged 
from an entry in his diary on 21 February, which incidentally 
contains the last reference to Newman in it: 
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Joie trés grande en recevant la lettre que Newman a écrite a Vevéque 
Ullathorne et dont Craven m’envoie une copie. Il s’y exprime, dans un 
anglais admirable, et avec une souveraine energie, sur le crime de la faction 
aggressive et insolente qui s’est emparé du Concile pour en faire une 
euvre de ‘fear and dismay’ en transformant une définition tout a fait inutile 
en dévotion de luxe. 


He wrote to the same effect to Mrs. Augustus Craven,? the 
author of Le Récit d’une Soeur, who took care to see that Newman 
was not left uninformed: 


As to Father Newman’s letter, I think he ought not to have 
expressed the least regret at its publication, although it was not 
written with that intention. It gave comfort and edification to a 
great many, and a copy of it having reached Montalembert Father 
Newman may like to know that it gave him his last sensation of joy 
upon earth. He mentioned this joy to me in his Jast letter. 


Montalembert on his side, perhaps inspired by Newman’s 
example, when death was imminent, rallied his failing powers in 
a supreme effort to stem the advance of what he called the ‘new’ 
in contrast to the ‘old Ultramontanism’, of which he was the lay 
champion. On 28 February he addressed to M.:Lallemand a 
letter, which was published in the Gazette de France, and‘on 7 
March in The Times. Its contents do not concern us here. What 
alone is relevant is that Newman read it, and signified his 
approval in the one word ‘capital’, which on his lips was a term of 
high praise. 

Two years after his death Mrs. Oliphant’s rather diffuse and 
boneless Memoir of Count de Montalembert appeared, and the widow 
sent Newman a copy. In it he read that Montalembert on the last 
evening of his life ‘fell asleep peacefully over a half-completed 
letter to Dr. Newman’.? Naturally his interest was aroused; and 
he was led to suggest that Monsell should use his good offices with 
Madame de Montalembert to obtain for him that fragment. 


I suppose [he wrote] it would be too much to ask you to present 
a supplication from me to her to have that half-finished letter of his 
to me. Or if it is too precious to her as written so near his death, 
could she leave it, when God takes her to join him, to our Oratory, 


1 Pauline-Marie-Armande-Aglae-Ferron de la Ferronnays (1808-1891) married 
Augustus Craven, an attaché at the British Legation in Naples in 1834, who was 
a into the Church shortly afterwards. He died in 1884. 

» 403. 
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as a relic of a great man, and an honorable testimony to me and to 
my memory from him? And how can I get a photograph of him? 
Do any exist? 


Monsell replied that he had conveyed the request to her, but 
Newman hardly dared to hope that his petition would be success- 
ful. Whether it was or not, remains uncertain. The letter does not 
seem to be here at the Oratory. One would naturally conclude 
then that it is still at La Roche en Breny. But Mme. la Comtesse 
de Montalembert, the daughter of Montalembert’s daughter and 
amanuensis, Madeleine, to whose kindness I am indebted for the 
transcripts of Newman’s letters to her grandfather reproduced in 
this article, assures me that it has not been found among his 
papers, and that there is no reference to it in the diary, in which 
it was his custom to note down the names of the persons to whom 


he wrote day by day. This, however, can scarcely be regarded asa | 


convincing proof that there never was a letter left half written, for 
surely the writer would have made the entry after, rather than 
before, it was completed. 

In 1879 Montalembert’s widow, writing to Newman on another 
subject, added in a postscript: 


De peur d’allonger cette Lettre, je nose dire avec quel bonheur mes | 
quatre filles, mes gendres, et mot, nous avons vu votre élevation au Cardinalat | 
—quelle joie cette grande et si hereuse nouvelle eut causée a mon mari! tous, | 


nous avons profondément partagé, ici, celle de nos amis d’ Angleterre, y compris 
celle de la chére Duchesse de Norfolk et de son si admirable fils. 
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A DISPLACED PERSON 


The Strange Life of Father Vladimir Pecherin 
(1807-1885) 


By VICTOR S. FRANK 


L’exilé partout est seul.— LAMENNAIS. 
I 


(): 8 January, 1845, in the year of Newman’s conversion, a 


young Redemptorist of Russian origin arrived in Falmouth 

from Belgium to reinforce the first small community founded 
by his Congregation in this country. Three years later, he was trans- 
ferred to London to assist Fr. von Held in his apostolic work there. He 
stayed six years at Clapham—giving retreats, preaching missions, 
hearing confessions, gaining converts all over England, the Channel 
Islands and Ireland. In 1854 he was sent to the new house which the 
Congregation had formed in Limerick. In Ireland he soon acquired 
fame as one of the most eloquent preachers of that time. In 1855, during 
the Crimean War, he was tried in Dublin on the trumped-up charge of 
having held an auto-da-fé of Anglican Bibles, but was acquitted, the 
verdict being celebrated in Ireland as a national victory.1 In 1859 he 
visited Rome and two years later petitioned for and obtained a dispen- 
sation to leave the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer. From 
1862 until his death in 1885 he lived in Dublin as a secular priest and 
worked as a Chaplain to the Mater Misericordiz Hospital. He was 
buried in the Glasnevin Cemetery, not far from the Daniel O’Connell 
memorial. 

Such is the rather commonplace chronological framework of Fr. 
Vladimir Pecherin’s life in this country and in Ireland. Most of the 
numerous English and Irish Catholics with whom he came in touch 
during his forty years in the British Isles knew little beyond this fagade. 
For more than twenty years Pecherin occupied a room in the house of 


1 He was brilliantly defended by O’Hagan. See Baron Thomas O’Hagan’s Selected 
Speeches and Arguments, London, 1855; A Special Report on the Trial of the Rev. Vladimir 
Pecherin, etc., Dublin, 1856, and THe Dustin REview, Vol. XL, 1856, pp. 200-52. The 
‘Bible Trial’ inspired even a special ballad in Ireland. Its closing lines ran : “The waving 
of hats and handkerchiefs, The like was never seen, At Dublin and Kingstown, For 
Father Pecherin.’ (Communicated by Mr. L. O’Sullivan, a gentleman of eighty, who 
remembers his mother singing it to him.) 
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a well-to-do Dublin family. From his letters and diary notes we know 
now that this period of his life was filled with deep heart-searching, with 
a poignant spiritual agony, with a forlorn struggle to reforge a link with 
his past. Yet all that his kind hostess, Mrs. Rogers, knew about him was 
that: 


he was no trouble to the house. He left early to say Mass at the 
Mater where he got his breakfast and then went round the wards 
visiting the patients. He returned to No. 47, Lower Dominick 
Street, in the evening, entered and passed upstairs without meeting 
the family, unless there was some reason for doing so. He was very 
considerate to other people. He apparently had few friends and 
saw very little of the family.* 


From the human point of view, every life is a tragedy, a dusty tale 
of hopes unfulfilled, high endeavours frustrated, ambitions unrealized. 
Yet the life of an exile has an acid peculiar to itself—the glass-house 
isolation of a man thrown out of the time and space pattern of his 
original social milzeu and his fatal inability to establish a living contact 
with his new environment. L’exilé partout est seul. 

The dramatic growth of the Catholic community in England in the 
1840s and 1850s is not mentioned with a single word in Pecherin’s 
correspondence with his friends, although he took a very active part in 
the vigorous apostolic campaign which followed the crisis of the Oxford 
Movement. And, vice versa, English and Irish Catholics could make but 
little of the enigmatic figure moving among them. Most of them knew 
even less of him than did the Rogers family in Dublin. In the Congre- 
gation, Pecherin’s superiors and fellow workers in the apostolic field 
had, of course, more knowledge about the outward facts of his life, but 
the psychological and historical circumstances which had led him from 
the Moscow University Chair of Greek philology first to the life of a 
tramp and vagrant revolutionary in Western Europe, and then into the 
Catholic Church and the C.SS.R., and which later forced him out of 
the Congregation into the doubly lonely life of an exile and a parishless 
secular priest, remained necessarily a closed book even to them and to 
the later historians of the Congregation.? 


1¥From a letter from Miss J. M. Furlong, a grand-niece of Pecherin’s late hostess. 
In my quest for fresh biographical material, I have been fortunate enough to benefit 
from the generosity of Miss Furlong who placed at my disposal a batch of Fr. Pecherin’s 
personal papers. I must also gratefully acknowledge the willing assistance rendered to 
me by the Very Rev. M. de Meulemeester, Archivist General of the C.SS.R., and Very 
Rev. Francis Nolan, English Provincial of the C.SS.R., who supplied me with copies 
of documents relating to Fr. Pecherin from the Congregation’s archives in Rome, 
Brussels and Clapham. 

? Cf., for instance, references to Pecherin in Austin Berthe, Life of St. Alphonsus de’ 
Liguori, ed. in English by H. Castle, Dublin, 1905; M. Lans, Pater Fohannes Baptista 
Lans (1808-1886), ’s-Hertogenbusch, 1911; M. de Meulemeester, Le Pére Frédéric von 
Held, Rédemptoriste (1'799—1881), Jette, 1911; G. Stebbing, The Redemptorists, London, 
1924, and History of St. Mary’s, Clapham, London, 1935. 
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In Russia, on the other hand, Pecherin’s fate made a deep im- 
pression on his contemporaries and the later generations. But outside 
the very narrow circle of his relatives and personal friends very little 
was known for certain about him, except Alexander Hertzen’s colourful 
account of his encounter with Pecherin in London in 1853 and other 
vague and inaccurate rumours (one of them being that Pecherin ‘occu- 
pied a leading position in the Jesuit hierarchy in England’). In the 
1890s an industrious historian collected all scraps of information avail- 
able at that time,? but it was not until the first decade of this century 
that Pecherin was properly introduced to Russian readers by the 
brilliant pen of M. Gershenzon—first in a biographical sketch in a 
gallery of historical portraits, [storiya molodot Rossii (1908, 2nd ed. 1923) 
and, two years later, in a fully fledged biography, Zhizn’ V. S. Pech- 
erina.2 Gershenzon, a biographer of the Lytton Strachey type, who 
gained access to Pecherin’s personal papers, bequeathed by the latter 
to the Moscow University, treated his hero with profound sympathy. 
But he had only a second-hand knowledge of Catholicism and failed to 
appreciate certain features in Pecherin’s Catholic period. Evidence 
which has come forth since then has shed new light on Fr. Pecherin’s 
strange and lonely life and justifies a reassessment of this prototype of 
modern ‘displaced persons’. 


II 


Pecherin’s tragedy was bound up, on the one hand, with certain 
general psychological difficulties which most educated Russians had to 
contend with since early in the nineteenth century, and, on the other, 
with a combination of gifts and shortcomings peculiar to his own 
nature. 

We know little of Pecherin’s childhood and early youth, save that 
he was born in 1807 in a manor house near Kiev, and that his father 
was a gruff and semi-literate professional army officer. There is, how- 
ever, one circumstance attending Vladimir Pecherin’s adolescence, 
strangely symbolic of the conflict which was to pursue him all his life. 
Pecherin’s father was resolved to make his only son a soldier, while the 
boy’s inclinations pointed to a quite different career. In his struggle 
against the paternal authoritarianism he must have had the support of 


1 E. Bobrov, Literatura i prosveshchenie v Rossii XIX v., Vols. I and IV. Kazan, 1gor. 

2 As long as the bulk of Pecherin’s papers remains buried in the State Museum of 
Literature in Moscow (see Gertsen, Ogarev i ikh okruzhenie, Moscow, 1940, pp. 245—- 
260), the mainstay of any study of his life must remain the Gershenzon biography. I 
have drawn freely on this fine work. Other important sources are fragments of 
Pecherin’s autobiography in Russkie Propilei, Vol. I, 1915, and in V. S. Pecherin, 
Kamogil’nye zapiski, Moscow, 1932 (this latter book has so far remained inaccessible to 
me). For other bibliography see footnotes in this article. 
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a Swiss tutor, one of the thousands of Europeans whom the revolu- 
tionary gale and the attraction of easy life and high wages had blown 
into Russia. It was this ardent liberal who imbued the boy with a vague 
yearning for the wonderland of the West where people were free to 
struggle for freedom and happiness of mankind. Pecherin himself 
placed the beginning of what he termed his ‘conversion to Catholicism’ 
—he meant his yearning for Europe, the two concepts being character- 
istically identical for him— into this early period of his life: 


It began very early, with the first rays of reason, in remote parts 
of Russia, in various garrison towns. The spectacle of the utter con- 
tempt of law and of frightful cruelty in all fields of Russian life was 
the first sermon which affected me powerfully. The desire to go 
abroad seized my soul when I was still a child. ‘Westward, west- 
ward,’ a mysterious voice kept urging me, and westward I went 
eventually, not counting the cost.! 


And: 


How often, in the steppes of southern Russia, did I watch the 
setting sun, throw myself on my knees and stretch my hands to- 
wards him. ‘Yes, yes, thither, westward,’ an inner voice kept crying 
to me.? 


When he was fourteen, he read and learnt by heart Schiller’s poem 
Der Pilger. He was to say later that all his life ‘was but the logical de- 
velopment of the first two stanzas of this poem’ : 


Noch in meines Lebens Lenze 
War wh, und ich wandert’ aus, 
Und der Jugend frohe Tanze 
Liess ich in des Vaters Haus. 
All mein Erbteil, meine Habe 
Warf wh frohlich glaubend hin, 
Und am leichten Pilgerstabe 
Kog ich fort mit Kindessinn.® 


Schiller remained the predominant poetical influence throughout 
Pecherin’s long life. In his university years he produced some remark- 


1 In a letter to Prince P. Dolgorukov, 7 September, 1863. Full text in Gershenzon, 
pp. 191—3. 

2 In a letter to the Russian revolutionary N. Ogarev of 13 March, 1863. See A. 
Izyumov, Dukhovnoe vozvrashchenie V. S. Pecherina na rodinu, in Put’, Paris, No. 47 (1935); 


. 45-8. 
et 2 Tbidem. In Lord Lytton’s translation : ‘Youth’s gay spring-time scarcely knowing, 
Went I forth the world to roam, And the dance of youth, the glowing Left I in my 
father’s home. Of my birthright, glad-believing, Of my world-gear took I none, 
Careless as an infant, cleaving ‘To my pilgrim staff alone.’ 
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able translations of many Schiller poems, and lines from this poet came 
naturally to his pen, when, an old priest in Dublin, he was working on 
his memoirs. Schiller’s influence on Russian writers in the second 
quarter of the nineteenth century was immense. Zhukovsky and 
Belinsky, Gogol and Hertzen, Pecherin and young Dostoevsky—they 
all stood under Schiller’s spell. To many young Russians who came to 
maturity in the first years of Nicholas I’s iron-fisted reign, after the 
shock of the abortive 1825 insurrection, Schiller was a real prophet. 
The reality of Russian life was so harsh, so brutal, so remote from the 
noble dreams inspiring them that they would have despaired, had not 
Schiller provided them with a remedy—a supreme contempt for the 
empirical reality and the passionate conviction that freedom, beauty 
and justice would in the end prevail over the injustice and ugliness of 
real life. Schiller’s peculiarly German combination of lofty revo- 
lutionary idealism with a largely abstract character of his exhortations 
suited well the state of mind of the small band of young men, hemmed 
in hopelessly as they were, between the crude and unimaginative 
bureaucracy above, and the indifferent half-barbarous masses of the 
people below them. 

In 1828 Pecherin went to Petersburg to read classical philology and 
three years later graduated with honours. He had a remarkable gift of 
languages—later, he was nicknamed in the Congregation il piccolo 
Mezzofanti!—and learning sat lightly on him. These three years were 
among the happiest in his life. He began to publish poems in St. 
Petersburg magazines, mostly translations from the Greek and Ger- 
man. He acquired some friends who were to remain loyal to him 
throughout his life. He was asked to assist a distinguished old scholar 
in the preparation of a critical edition of Byzantine legal documents. 
‘At that time,’ he wrote later,? ‘I was indulging in idle dreams about 
happiness which I hoped to find in a life of solitude among the ancient 
Greeks and Romans.’ Pain bis et liberté was his proud motto at that time, 
and pain bis it was to remain till his death. 

The decisive turning point came in 1833 when Pecherin and several 
other promising young scholars were sent at the Government’s expense 
under a new scheme to a post-graduate course to Berlin. In return, the 
young men pledged to serve on the completion of their studies for at 
least twelve years ‘as teachers in higher educational establishments, at 
the discretion of the Ministry of Education’. 

Into the two years which he spent abroad Pecherin managed to 
cram the maximum amount of /ife in all its aspects. He studied and read 
extensively. He wrote lyrics and dramatic fragments. He had some 
violent love affairs. He travelled during the vacations—to Southern 


1 After the Cardinal Mezzofanti (1774—1849), reputed to have spoken some fifty 
or sixty languages. 
2 Bobrov, op. cit., p. 99. 
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Germany, Switzerland and Italy.1 The old conflict between hated 
paternal discipline, now embodied for him in the Government, and the 
innate yearning for /a liberté flared up in his mind with a terrible force. 
Did not his Swiss tutor, Rousseau and Schiller teach him that serfdom, 
suffering and toil were but unnatural distortions of true life, that man 
was born for happiness and freedom? Up to the time of his travels to 
Switzerland and Italy, these maxims were but words to him. Now, for 
the first time in his life, he had caught a glimpse of another, happier life, 
and the knowledge that he was to go back to the slave-like dull routine 
of a civil servant’s existence under the leaden skies of St. Petersburg 
and the leaden eyes of the Czar, depressed and terrified him. 

Pecherin belonged to the unhappy breed of men who, endowed 
with a prophetical organ in their souls, lack the creative power to give 
an expression to this urge and to translate it into a positive message. 
His heart was like a sensitive wireless set with a faulty loudspeaker- 
piece. He felt God’s presence and breath, but could not hear His words, 
and the agony which he experienced in trying to rationalize the 
mysterious urge in his heart drove him at times to the verge of madness, 
In the letter to Ogarev quoted above, Pecherin, arguing against his 
correspondent’s shallow materialism, confessed : 


From my mother’s womb, I have always believed in the in- 
visible, yearned for it and loved it, thirsted for truth and justice. 
How could I fail to believe, when I could hear, as it were, the rustle 
of this invisible power quite close to me, unsichtbar, sichtbar neben mir? 


References to his ‘guiding star’ and to ‘the mysterious inner voice’ 
occur again and again in Pecherin’s letters and memoirs, yet one looks 
in vain for a positive message. He came nearest to harnessing this 
daimonic urge when, in 1834-35, he began to brood on his vocation or 
predestination. By that time he had come across another and greater 
prophet manqué, as Mr. Christopher Dawson calls this type of men which 
the early nineteenth century produced in abundance—Felicité de 


Lamennais. 


Up to 1833, I had hardly any political convictions. . . . I had 
a sort of shallow liberalism. I wanted to make a little noise and, 
later on, become a member of the Chamber of Deputies in a con- 
stitutional Russian State. Beyond that, I did not think. Late in 


1 Late in 1834, he was in Rome. There is no trace of any impression made on him 
by the Catholic aspect of the city. ‘If fate does not will that I return to live in Rome,’ 
he wrote to a friend, ‘at least, I should like to die in Rome. Oh, should I die in Russia, 
carry my bones to Italy. I do not like your North. Even when dead, I dread to rest in 
your snowy deserts. Oh, how sweet it would be to slumber in the hallowed Roman 
soil, under this ever-blue sky, in the shade of the ever-green cypresses in the English 
cemetery,’ etc. 
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1833, there appeared Lamennais’s pamphlet Paroles d’un croyant. It 
created quite a sensation at the time. These ravings of a maniac 
became a new revelation, a new Gospel to me. ‘Here,’ I thought, 
‘here it is, the new faith which is to rejuvenate old Europe. These 
noble Republicans, now hunted by the new Herods and Pilates, are 
they not the holy martyrs and apostles of the primitive church? To 
join their glorious band, to share in all their toils and dangers, to 
lay down one’s life for their sacred cause—there is a noble, lofty 
aim. So politics became my religion, and my battle cry, The Re- 
public 1s the Republic, and Mazzini is its prophet.» 


It is easy to see the connecting link between Schiller’s ecstatic affir- 
mation of freedom as of the divine principle of life and the more 
practical Gallic application of the same inspiration in Lamennais’ 
apocalyptic prophecies. What Lamennais was saying in effect was that 
the freedom which Christ had brought into the world was political and 
social emancipation. The essence of Christianity was liberty: Gloire au 
Christ qui a rendu a ses fréres la liberté! Aimez Dieu plus que toutes choses et le 
prochain comme vous-méme, et la servitude disparaitra de la terre. 

Lamennais supplied Pecherin with an intellectual basis on which he 
was able to develop his own ideas. Obsessed with his revulsion of 
Russian autocracy, painfully aware of the hatred which Russia at that 
time—three years after the ruthless suppression of the Polish rebellion 
—was inspiring in Europe, he became convinced that Russia was the 
cosmic centre of despotism, of evil in the theological sense. Russia must 
perish, if mankind is to be saved: such was his obsession, and in the 
back of his mind there lurked the thought that God may have chosen 
him, Pecherin, for this task. In a dramatic fragment which he wrote in 
1834 (it was later cleverly parodied by Dostoevsky in The Possessed), he 
prophesied that St. Petersburg was to perish one day in the floods. In a 
letter to a friend he let fall the words: ‘How sweet it is to hate one’s 
native land, to yearn avidly for its destruction, and to tea sa in the 
glow of the consuming fire the dawn of a cosmic revival. . . .’ 

So when the time came to go back to Russia, he did s SO ‘with an in- 
curable anguish in his heart, with desperate plans for the future’. What 
followed—his appointment to the University of Moscow, his transient 
success as teacher, and his ultimate flight—can best be told in his 
own words, contained in a letter to his benevolent superior, Count 
Stroganov, certainly one of the most unusual letters of resignation ever 
written by a civil servant: 


From my childhood on, an explicable fate has been governing 
my life, and I have learnt to obey the inexorable urge of the 
mysterious power which leads me to an unknown destination. . . . 


* Russkie Propiles, p. 99. 
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When, in 1835, I was approaching the confines of my native land, I 
halted my steps at the frontier, raised my eyes and seemed to see 
the terrible words, Voi ch’intrate, lasciate ogni speranza. You called me 
to Moscow. Oh, Count, what wrong you did me, without willing 
it! When I saw this crude and bestial life, these degraded human 
beings, these men without a faith, without God, living for the sole 
purpose of hoarding money and of getting fat on it; these men on 
whose brows one sought in vain for the imprint of their Creator; 
when I saw all this, I knew that I was lost. I saw myself doomed to 
spend the rest of my life with these people. I said to myself: Who 
knows? Time and the force of habit may reduce you to the same 
state: you, too, may be forced to descend to the level which you 
despise now; you, too, may have to wallow in their society; you, 
too, may become a respectable old professor, stuffed with money, 
decorations and other dirt! 

A deep despair, an incurable melancholy seized my heart. . . . 
I let myself sink in this sea of despair. I shut myself up in the solitude 
of my soul. I chose a friend, as melancholy, as grim as myself— 
hatred. I swore eternal, implacable hatred to my surroundings. ... 
I put myself in direct opposition to the material life surrounding 
me; I began to lead an ascetic life; I subsisted on bread and 
olives. In the nights I had visions. Every night, a star, brighter 
than the rest, halted on its course, just opposite my window, and its 
rays caressed my face. I knew that it was the star under which I was 
born. In one of these solemn nights, I heard the voice of my God, 
that mighty and dread voice which shook all the fibres of my heart. 
It told me: ‘What art thou doing here? There is no future here for 
thee. Arise, leave the country of thy fathers! Take up My sacred 
banner! Take up My heavy Cross and carry it, if need be, up to 
Calvary! Thou wilt fall, but thy name will be inscribed in the roll 
of life among the names of the greatest martyrs of humanity.’ I 
heard this voice and made up my mind. 


Later, Pecherin, in a more sober mood, produced more rational 
reasons for his decision to leave Russia. He said that he loathed the idea 
of going to the Holy Communion on Government orders and without 
faith ; that he mistrusted his capacities either as a scholar, or as a poet, 
and that he hated sedentary respectable life and was longing for his 
pain bis et liberté. Yet, the letter—though affected and bearing the 
obvious imprint of Lamennais’ diction—was essentially sincere and 
truthful. The voice did tell him Westward, westward, though he could 
not then know which West it was to be. 


Ii! 


A century ago, the iron curtain was easier to overcome than now. 
All that Pecherin had to do was to file a convincing petition for leave of 
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absence abroad and then travel quietly in the stage-coach to Switzer- 
land. Fifty years of exile lay ahead of him when he alighted in the Town 
Square at Basle, fifty years in the course of which he must have often 
recalled the lines from his beloved Lamennais: 


J at passé a travers les peuples, et ils m’ont regardé, et je les ai regardés, 
et nous ne nous sommes reconnus. L’exilé partout est seul. Ou vont les nuages 
que chasse la tempéte? Elle me chasse comme eux, et qu’importe ou? L’exilé 
partout est seul. Ces arbres sont beaux, ces fleurs sont belles ; mais ce ne sont 
point les fleurs, ni les arbres de mon pays: ils ne me disent rien. L’exilé 
partout est seul. On m’a demandé: Pourquoi pleurez-vous ? Et quand je lai 
dit, nul n’a pleuré, parce qu’on ne me comprenait pas. L’exilé partout est 
seul. : 


The first four years of the exile were spent by Pecherin in a desul- 
tory and hectic quest of the aim towards which, he firmly believed, his 
star was guiding him. Like so many other men of his age, he was out to 
usher in a new age, an age of freedom, social justice and universal 
happiness. Fourier, Saint-Simon and Baboeuf in turn commanded his 
faith, and he lent all his pent-up passion and all his intellectual and 
physical energies to their fads. In Switzerland he edited at one time a 
Communist paper, Le Peuple Souverain, in company with an unfrocked 
French priest. Two years later, in Belgium, he was an ardent Saint- 
Simonist, living in the daily expectation of the arrival of the Prophet 
(le Pére), whose church he then would join. 

As to the outward circumstances of his life, he was as careless as a 
bird. In 1838 he had to flee from Zurich because of heavy debts in- 
curred there (the money was paid later at Pecherin’s request by his 
parents). He tramped on foot across France, selling his smart clothes, 
doing occasional work, even begging, sleeping in stables and workmen’s 
hostels. 


Once, I was sitting on a hillside in the Vosges, utterly alone, 
without a penny in my pocket, in a beggar’s garb. Yet, I was filled 
with the joyous faith (frdhlich glaubend) that an invisible hand was 
leading me to an unknown lofty aim, and that I was suffering in 
expiation of the sins of humanity. 


He was happy to be in France, ‘the promised land, the mysterious 
object of all the dreams and hopes of my childhood and youth’, though 
the French police treated him harshly and in the end pushed him across 
the Belgian frontier. Meanwhile, in Metz, a kind abbé offered him a 
post in his boarding-school, waving aside Pecherin’s denominational 
scruples by the irenic saying: ‘You are of the Greek persuasion? 
That is the same as our Faith: it is a purely political division of the 


1 In the letter to Ogarev quoted above. 
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Churches.! Pecherin’s picaresque memoirs of these carefree years, 
written in a racy Russian, make delightful reading and display a happy 
mixture of the two sides of his nature which he himself described as Gil 
Blas and Don Quixote. 

On the first day of Pecherin’s stay in Liége, there occured an inci- 
dent which Pecherin in retrospect knew to be a shadow of events to 
come : 


I happened to be passing a church, when sounds of organ music 
reached my ear. I entered: the church was crammed, the altar was 
ablaze with multi-coloured lights, vases with flowers were spreading 
a wonderful fragrance, the incense smoke was rising in light-blue 
spirals to disappear under the Gothic vault. At that time, I was 
measuring everything with the Republican yardstick. The fact that, 
tattered, unshaven, unkempt, dust-covered and dirty as I was, I 
was allowed to enter this magnificent temple filled with the beau- 
monde, to find a place among these smart men and women and to 
join them in the enjoyment of music—all this proved to me the 
thoroughly democratic character of the Catholic Church. It was 
the first seed cast into a well prepared soil.? 


To begin with, however, he carried on his old life. He earned his 
living by writing rousing revolutionary speeches in perfect French for 
a retired English sea captain, a leading light in the local Freemasons’ 
Lodge, and acquired a reputation as a teacher of languages. He was 
even offered the post of the town translator, but refused because he 
preferred his pain bis et liberté to a golden cage. 

Yet, with all that, a great weariness of mind was coming upon him. 
He began to see the vanity of the French rhetoric in which all his 
prophets were indulging; he grew tired of the interminable jealousies, 
squabbles and intrigues among the vefugies. He grew tired, too, of his 
sterile and essentially selfish liberty. He knew that, whatever the task 
set to him by God, he was neglecting it and frittering away his talent, 
small as it might be. 


IV 


On 19 July, 1840, Pecherin was received into the Catholic Church. 
The Latin certificate, preserved by Pecherin among his most cherished 
personal papers, says: 


Ego, Pater Carolus Manvuisse, Congregations Sanctissimi Redemptoris 
Presbiter, hodie. . . . Ladimiri (sic) Petcherine ex Gubernio Kioviae 
Rossict Imperit oriundt, usquemodo Ecclesiae Graecae schismaticae sectatoris, 
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abjurationem hereseos fideique Catholicae professionem et Ecclesiae Romanae 
filtalem adhaesionem suscefi.' 


What led Pecherin into the Church? First, it is important to note 
that the reference to the abjuratio hereseos had a purely formal signifi- 
cance. Like so many other educated Russians of his time, Pecherin - 
was Orthodox only by name and by a lingering tradition, and Chris- 
tian only by baptism and not by conviction. His conversion was a 
discovery of the Christian Faith in its Western form, not a change-over 
from Orthodoxy to Catholicism. 

At the core of every conversion lies an incommunicable personal 
experience, a love-affair between God and man, quite unique in every 
individual case, something of St. Paul’s arcana verba, que non licet homini 
logui. Yet, in addition to this primary cause, there usually are secondary 
causes. In Pecherin’s case there were two. One was the yearning for a 
discipline of heart and mind, akin to the unconscious longing for a 
loving but firm guidance felt by a spoilt and naughty child. The preju- 
diced account given by Alexander Hertzen about his encounter with 
Pecherin in London in 1853, contains a grain of truth: 


When this Russian was cast into the highly differentiated and 
busy West, he could not help feeling utterly lost and abandoned. 
When the rope which had been holding him snapped; when his 
fate suddenly ceased to be directed by somebody else and became 
something to be handled by himself, he did not know what to do 
with it, veered off his orbit and finally landed in a Jesuit (sic) mon- 
astery. 


The second cause, connected with the first one, was the acute social 
loneliness attending the life of every exile, but felt particularly strongly 
by active natures. Pecherin was not a political refugee like Hertzen: he 
was not primarily interested in changing the fortunes of his homeland 
—whatever his youthful phantasies. He had fled from Russia to save 
his soul, but, once abroad, he felt himself excluded from the stream of 
history in the making flowing past him. All he could do was to wallow 
in the shallow backwaters of the political emigration. His social instinct 
made him yearn for a community in which he could be of some use, 
and he discovered it in the Church whose universal supra-national 
essence and aims provided him with the ideal chance of making use of 
his abilities for the good of mankind. 

It is interesting that the Order with which he. came in touch in 
Liége, and which he joined as a novice three months after his reception, 
were the Redemptorists, a young and vigorous community burning 


1 It is interesting to compare this formula with the present form of the reception of 
Orthodox converts, which speaks of their ‘reconciliation’ with the Church and makes 
no mention of any ‘heresies’ of the Greek Church. 
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with apostolic zeal which, after a long series of setbacks caused by 
troubles with secular authorities—an attractive feature for Pecherin’s 
nonconformist mind !—had found a new centre for expansion in the 
1830s in the new Catholic state of Belgium. One feature of the Congre- 
gation must have particularly appealed to Pecherin’s latent socialism: 
according to the rule laid down by the founder of the Congregation, 
St. Alphonsus de’ Liguori, it was to be a body of priests who should 
devote themselves primarily to the preaching of the Gospel to the poor, 
mindful of the testimony of their Redeemer : Pauperes evangelizantur. 

Pecherin completed his studies and was ordained in 1843. For the 
next sixteen years he abandoned himself completely to the task of 
preaching the Gospel in the British Isles. All the evidence available to 
us goes to show that he was happy in these labours and that his 
successes were appreciated by his superiors. 

I have no space here to deal with this part of Pecherin’s life as fully 
as it deserves, and can only express the hope that this omission will not 
distort the general impression. Much later, after he had left the Con- 
gregation, Pecherin was to drop the words that ‘he had slept through 
the twenty best years of his life’. It is always presumptuous on the part 
of a biographer to argue with his hero (an attitude immortalized by 
the German editor’s comment, Hier irrt Goethe—Here Goethe is mis- 
taken—with reference to the poet’s remark as to whom he loved most 
in his life). Yet Pecherin zs mistaken here. Whatever his feelings were, 
we know now that the twenty years had an objective value which he, 
obsessed with a despair born of loneliness, failed to appreciate. 

In 1861 Pecherin was released from his vow and oath of Perse- 
verance and left the Congregation. The correspondence between him 
and the Rector Major Nicholas Mauron deals at length with a number 
of points raised by Pecherin. None of them, I think, touches on the 
psychological realities underlying his sudden decision. What happened 
was that although his faith remained unimpaired, the two secondary 
causes which had brought him in 1840 into the Church and into the Con- 
gregation had ceased to operate. He became a Redemptorist, because 
he was yearning for discipline, because he wanted to cease to be a 
Russian and become a European, and because he mistook one of the 
accidental attributes of the Church for her essence, by interpreting her 
as something essentially un-Russian and European, instead of as some- 
thing universal by definition. 

After twenty years of a severely disciplined and circumscribed life, 
his love of liberté reasserted itself again. After a quarter of a century of 
exile, he had a bout of acute homesickness, an illness which most 
exiles go through at an earlier stage. Since he had taken to Catholicism 
partly as to a means to an end, a means, that is, which would help him 
to cease to be a Russian, the reawakening feeling of kinship with his old 
land was bound to bring about a reaction against Western Catholicism. 
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Fortunately, this reaction was limited to his political views and his 
monastic allegiances. It did not affect his loyalty to the Church as a 
whole. He lived and died a good Catholic. 

The hectic course of events during 1861 and 1862 shows that this 
time was one of those periods in Pecherin’s life when he ceased to 
reason and acted merely according to imperfectly interpreted impulses 
of the dark urge in his heart. In August 1861, he wrote a long, sincere 
and convincing letter to Fr. Mauron in which he explained that he was 
yearning for a life of contemplation and penance, that in joining the 
Congregation in 1840 he was acting against his inclinations and was 
merely following the advice of Fr. Manvuisse, and that he was now 
anxious to join either the Carthusiasns or the Trappists. Character- 
istically, a national note creeps into the letter—for the first time in the 
long years of exile: 


Nous autres Russes—nous ne comprenons rien a la vie active. A nos 
yeux un réligieux est un solitaire—monachier—entiérement separé du 
monde & dont la vie est partagée entre le travail des mains, les veilles, les 
jetines, le silence perpétuel et le cnant de lV office. 


On 24 September Mauron sent Pecherin the certificate of dis- 
pensation. Pecherin travelled straight to France, to La Grande Char- 
treuse, only to find out that the Carthusian discipline was too much for 
him. A few weeks later he went back to Ireland and entered the 
Trappist monastery of Mount Melleray near Cappoquin, Co. Water- 
ford. On Christmas Day, 1861, he took the Trappist vows. It must 
have been shortly after this final step that he was invited to spend an 
evening at the home of a local squire, Mr. Foley, who had just brought 
to Ireland a young wife, a Russian girl, whom he had met in Naples. 
The meeting brought to a head Pecherin’s desperate homesickness : 


For the first time, I heard of the progress which Russia had made 
since 1855 [Nicholas I’s death]. Mrs. Foley spoke to me about 
Petersburg, showed me Russian illustrated journals, all sorts of 
Russian objets d’art and sang Russian songs for me. Who knows, I 
might have stayed for ever with the good Trappists, if it had not 
been for Mrs. Foley’s songs! I was dying to know what was going to 
happen in Russia. I could not possibly bury myself alive while all 
this was going on in Russia. Thus, the 19th February [the date of 
the Imperial Manifesto abolishing serfdom; 3rd March, 1861, 
according to the Gregorian Calendar], which had emancipated 200 
(stc) millions of Russian peasants, emancipated me, too, in the bar- 
gain. 

_ 4+ Gershenzon, op. cit., pp. 187-8 ; Izyumov, loc. cit., p. 34. Mrs. Foley was received 
into the Church by Pecherin. 
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On 30 January, 1862, he wrote from Dublin a contrite letter to 
Mauron, in which he asked to be readmitted to the Congregation and 
said inter alia: 


J ai été victime d’une illusion. Fe me suis cru appelé a la vie contem- 
plative et malheureusement je me suis trompé. Aprés trois mots d’ épreuve 
chez les Trappistes, j'ai acquis la conviction que je n’avais mi ne pouvais 
avoir d’autre vocation que celle que j’at suivi pendant vingt ans. 


Fortunately for Pecherin, the Rector Major refused. It was at this 
critical juncture of his life that Archbishop Cullen offered him the post 
of a chaplain to the big hospital for the poor of Dublin. 

From 1862 onwards, Pecherin, while discharging all the onerous 
duties of a hospital chaplain, pursued steadfastly one single aim—to 
work his spiritual passage home, into the Russian life which he had 
abandoned twenty-six years ago. Not that he intended to go back: he 
was too old for that, and, whatever the liberal tendencies of Alexander 
II, Pecherin would not be allowed to carry on his duties of a Catholic 
priest in Russia. But he was firmly determined to reforge his links with 
the past and to find a niche in the literary world of Russia. By that 
time his parents were dead, but Pecherin began to correspond with a 
nephew of his and with some of his old university friends, by now 
elderly respectable civil servants in St. Petersburg. He began to write 
his memoirs and to send them off in the form of letters to Chizhov, one 
of his friends. Moreover, he resumed his correspondence with Hertzen 
and Ogarev who at that time were living in London editing the famous 
magazine Kolokol (The Bell) which played such an outstanding part in 
shaping the public opinion and even Government policy in Russia. 

It was this correspondence which nearly involved Pecherin in a 
very dangerous venture. During the Polish rebellion of 1863, he wrote 
to Ogarev telling him of the profound sympathy which he, as a Catholic 
priest, felt for the struggle of the Polish nation. Ogarev was at that 
time trying to establish a link between Hertzen’s Land and Freedom 
movement and the Polish liberation forces. On 22 March an expedi- 
tionary force of Polish emigrés embarked in Southampton bound for 
Lithuania. Ill-prepared, the whole expedition ended in a disaster, but 
before its end was known, Ogarev made Pecherin a remarkable offer. 
In a letter of 29 March, he wrote: 


Polish Catholic priests are incapable of reconciling the two 
warring races: they are inspired by national hatred. Who then 
would be able to bring about a reconciliation between the Catholic 
and non-Catholic Slav tribes? A reconciliation in the name of a 
joint insurrection, in the name of the freedom of the churches, in 


2 Arch. Gen. C.SS.R., Rome, III, Provineialia Prov. dupl. V, 11. 
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the name of the destruction of aristocracy, bureaucracy and 
Czarism, in the name, finally, of Land and Freedom? Only a man 
possessed both of an ardent love for the Russian people and of a love 
for the Catholic nations—a Catholic priest of Russian nationality... . 
You tell me that from your childhood on, you were attracted by 
the West, by the setting sun. Our correspondence has shown me 
that the same inexorable urge is driving you now eastward, to- 
wards the rising sun. Common liberty will be born in the border- 
land between Catholicism and Russia. Your place is there.} 


For once, Pecherin proved to be reasonable and turned down this 
foolhardy offer. He replied that he was too old for such ventures, and 
that he cherished too much his present condition where he was able to 
combine complete solitude with complete independence, scholarly 
studies with deeds of Christian charity, to sacrifice it for a scheme in 
the practicability of which he did not believe. 

Pecherin was approaching old age, and his letters and memoirs 
suggest that at long last he accepted his loneliness in the only way by 
which it could be overcome and used for the benefit of his soul: no 
longer did he rebel against it, no longer did he try to overcome it by 
ill-contrived short-cuts. He now accepted it as a cross, and out of this 
acceptance grew something that established him firmer in Russian 
history than anything else might have done: his memoirs, which still 
await their proper appreciation as a classic work of Russian literature. 

He died on 17 April, 1885. It is moving to note that he received his 
last Communion out of the hands of a Redemptorist Father, thus sig- 
nifying his final reconciliation with his old Order. His landlady put 
his scourge and other instruments of penance, stained with blood, into 
the coffin with him. The exile was home at last. 


Pauvre exilé! cesse de gémir; tous sont bannis comme tot; tous votent 
passer et s’évanouir péres, fréres, épouses, amis. La patrie n'est point ict- 
bas ; ? homme vainement l’y cherche ; ce qu'il prend pour elle n’est qu’un gite 
d’une nuit. Il s’en va errant sur la terre. Que Dieu guide le pauvre exilé! 


1 Zvenya, Vol. VI, Moscow-Leningrad, 1935, pp. 380=3. 








“WUTHERING HEIGHTS’ 
AFTER A HUNDRED YEARS 


By DEREK TRAVERSI 


admitted by common consent to be classics none, perhaps, 
has provoked judgements so diverse as Wuthering Heights. 
Almost from the first publication of the novel exactly a century 
ago, the book has been variously regarded as a finished literary 


( ): all the English novels of the last century which are 


creation and as a crude and clumsy melodrama; some readers — 
have found in it the deepest spiritual content and others a per- | 
verse conception in which the exaltation of brutality and hatred | 
borders on the repulsive. In the formation of both these concep- | 
tions the element of distraction introduced by excessive concen- | 
tration upon the romantic antecedents of the plot on the one hand, | 
and upon the legendary circumstances of the family life of the | 
Bronté sisters, on the other, has played a great part in obscuring a [| 


true understanding of the book. Neither of them is based upon a 
true understanding of the nature of Emily Bronté’s genius, 
although a certain justification for both can be derived from the 
pages of her novel; for neither in isolation produces an intelligible 
picture of Wuthering Heights as a work of art, and neither illum- 
inates sufficiently the extraordinary mixture of personal inspira- 
tion and romantic commonplace, of spiritual exaltation and 
primitive emotion which is the true substance of the novel and 
upon a definition of which any true estimate of its value must 
inevitably rest. 

It has to be admitted from the start, in seeking to arrive at 
such a definition, that the circumstances under which Wuthering 
Heights was produced go some way, at least in their more 
accessible aspects, to support the reading of those who find the 
book emotionally immature and melodramatic in conception. 
Behind Wuthering Heights, and clearly influenced by Emily 
Bronté’s reading of the romantic fiction which seems to have been 
the only unquestionable literary influence in her life, lies a 
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thoroughly melodramatic plan centred upon a principal char- 
acter, who is, according to well-established romantic tradition, a 
man of great force of character and improbable wickedness. The 
story of the orphan Heathcliff, his love for Catherine Earnshaw, 
and his revenge upon those who have ill-treated him and de- 
prived him of the object of his passion, clearly follows an estab- 
lished romantic pattern. An account of the plot alone would 
justify us in defining Wuthering Heights, in fact, as simply one more 
novel of a familiar romantic type; a novel perhaps more coherent 
in its conception than most of its kind, but still a mixture of brutal 
melodrama and exaggerated sentiment. By so defining it how- 
ever, we should commit the grave mistake of completing our 
analysis of the novel at the point in which its true interest begins. 
To trace a literary creation to its formal origins is not necessarily 
to define the true character of the impulse which produced it. A 
melodramatic plot may, under certain conditions, produce the 
subject for a great work of art; the case of Hamlet, the theme of 
which is at least as crude and improbable as that of Emily Bronté’s 
novel, proves this conclusively. What is truly important in 
Wuthering Heights, as in Hamlet, is not the story itself, which is 
clearly derivative in many of its aspects, but the transformation 
which it undergoes under the operation of an emotion sufficiently 
strong to mould it into a highly individual creation. Given the 
circumstances of Emily Bronté’s life it was natural, and indeed 
inevitable, that the commonplaces of romantic inspiration should 
play a great part in her novel, but an examination of the writing, 
the treatment of the subject, proves conclusively that its true sig- 
nificance lies not in its obvious romanticism, but in the transfor- 
mation of this romanticism through the operation of an intensely 
personal imaginative power. 

This power is present almost everywhere in the novel, and 
more especially at the moments in which the feelings of the chief 
protagonists are most deeply involved. No doubt there are 
moments—as when Catherine is described “dashing her head 
against the arm of the sofa, and grinding her teeth so that you 
might fancy she would crash them to splinters-—when emotion 
fails to convince through the crudity of its expression; but they 
are not, taken by and by, characteristic of the book. The romantic 
melodramas with which Emily Bronté was certainly familiar 
owed their success precisely to effects created by ambiguity and 
mistiness, lack of precision and vague suggestiveness. The power 
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to rouse in the reader emotions of fear or horror was, in work of 
this kind, directly proportionate to the lack of definition which the 
authors were careful to impart to their descriptions. Romantic 
emotion of this type is always felt rather than seen, is always rather 
a possible happening than a present and tangible reality. In 
Wuthering Heights, on the contrary, the exact opposite occurs. 
Although the events described may strike us on occasions as incred- 
ible, they are related almost invariably with an unmistakable and 
vivid clarity. The qualities by which the book is differentiated 
from the commonplaces of romantic sensibility are nowhere more 
apparent than in the opening description of Heathcliff’s house and 
its surroundings. Wuthering Heights is described, as Mr. Lock- 
wood sees it, in a series of vivid and exact touches. The exposition, 
careful, orderly, and even slightly pedantic, as befits the speaker, 
rises almost imperceptibly to the deeply poetic reference to ‘the 
range of gaunt thorns all stretching their limbs one way, as if 
craving alms of the sun’, so that this evocation does not strike the 
reader as in any way unjustified or merely a poetic intrusion. 
Above all, the temptation to exploit the poetic note thus intro- 
duced, and so to diminish its effectiveness, is firmly resisted and 
the description of the interior of the house which follows, as pre- 
cise in detail as it is appreciative in tone and careful to stress the 
normality of the setting (“The apartment and furniture would 
have been nothing extraordinary as belonging to a homely 
northern farmer’), reveals a type of writing diametrically opposed 
to the romantic sensationalism which the authoress might so 
easily have derived from her natural models. The same firm grasp 
of the concrete detail is apparent a few pages further on even in 
Mr. Lockwood’s account of his highly theatrical dream, where if 
anywhere we might have expected the strained romantic note to 
impose a suitable lack of precision, but where in fact the illusion of 
reality is conveyed with an immediate sense of physical pain that 
borders on the intolerable: “Terror made me cruel; and, finding it 
useless to attempt shaking the creature off, J pulled its wrist on io the 
broken pane, and rubbed it to and fro till the blood ran and soaked the 
bedclothes’. In such a passage the peculiar intensity of Emily 
Bronté’s romanticism—1if we may use the word for lack of a better 
—even though working on conventional material achieves its 
effect through a remarkable and characteristic concreteness. It 
was the capacity to effect an intimate fusion between the thing 
seen or the felt sensation, and its imaginative interpretation, to 
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unite the immediate and concrete with the intensity of feeling 
proper to poetry that enabled her to raise a melodramatic theme 
to the level of a profoundly personal creation. 

To understand the true inspiration of Wuthering Heights we 
need, in fact, to set aside the romantic machinery of passion and 
revenge and to consider more closely what are in fact the two 
central themes of the book. These themes, which we might call 
respectively its ‘personal’ and ‘social’ aspects, stand in the closest 
relationship to one another. Both are direct reflections of an in- 
tensely individual creative faculty. The first or ‘personal’ theme, 
by which the whole book is illuminated, concerns the love of 
Catherine Earnshaw for Heathcliff, and of Heathcliff in turn for 
Catherine. The relationship between these two is based, no doubt, 
on the familiar romantic conception of irresistible passion. Like so 
many pairs of romantic lovers, Catherine and Heathcliff are, so to 
speak, consecrated one to another, each feeling his or her passion 
as the consuming reality of existence. What is undeniably per- 
sonal, however, in the manner of their love is the peculiar, almost 
religious intensity with which it is expressed and which perhaps 
finds its most significant manifestation in Catherine’s attempt to 
explain her feelings to Nelly Dean: 


I cannot express it; but surely you and everybody have a notion 
that there is or should be an existence of yours beyond you. What 
were the use of my creation, if I were entirely contained here? My 
great miseries in this world have been Heathcliff’s miseries, and I 
watched and felt each from the beginning: my great thought in 
living is himself. If all else perished, and he remained, J should still 
continue to be; and if all else remained, and he were annihilated, 
the universe would turn to a mighty stranger: I should not seem a 
part of it. My love for Linton is like the foliage in the woods: time 
will change it, I’m well aware, as winter changes the trees. My love 
for Heathcliff resembles the eternal rocks beneath: a source of little 
visible delight, but necessary. Nelly, I am Heathcliff! He’s always, 
always in my mind: not as a pleasure, any more than I am always a 
pleasure to myself, but as my own being. So don’t talk of our sep- 
aration again. 


The directness and intensity of feeling which characterize this 
passage are too evident to call, as such, for detailed comment. The 
spirit which animates it is one of concentration, from which con- 
siderations of sentiment or pleasure, in the common acceptance of 
these terms, have been relentlessly excluded. The phrasing of 
Vol. 222 L 
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Catherine’s outburst, far from reflecting the common romantic 
purpose of diffusing emotion, focusses the whole weight of feeling 
upon a relationship almost entirely stripped of the accidents of 
personality. The whole speech leads up to the simple and compre- 
hensive affirmation ‘I am Heathcliff’, which is clearly the state- 
ment of a necessity based upon the true being, the essential nature 
of the speaker, rather than upon any transitory impulse of desire. 
Whatever may be our reaction to the kind of experience which 
Catherine’s words reflect we must recognize in them the presence 
of a true and genuine emotion whose remoteness from the mere 
contingencies of romantic passion is reflected in the extraordinary 
keenness and power of the expression. False or sentimental emo- 
tions are invariably involved in verbiage to make them appear 
greater and more genuine than they really are; but here the state- 
ment of passion is presented in all its bareness, expressed with a 
sharp, defined clarity that is its own guarantee of truth. The 
speaker of these words, judge her as we may choose, is concerned 
with essentials in a way that admits of no distraction or irrele- 
vance; and it is only in the light of a similar concern that the 
reader of Wuthering Heights can usefully attempt to pass judgement 
on her. ; 

If we pause to consider more closely the manner in which 
Catherine tries to define the emotion which dominates her whole 
being we shall be forced to the conclusion, fundamental for an 
understanding of the spirit in which the novel was conceived, that 
there is about it a quality which can properly be called religious. 
The outstanding characteristic of romantic sentimentality is its 
self-centredness, we might even say its egoism. For the romantic, 
emotion tends to be its own justification and the intense kindling 
of sentiment a sufficient guarantee of spiritual value. With 
Catherine, however, this is not so. She bases the defence of her 
attitude to Heathcliff upon a recognition that the individual is not 
sufficient to himself, that his or her experience thirsts for com- 
pletion through a vivifying contact with another existence which 
can only satisfy what is in effect an essentially spiritual craving in 
so far as it is situated beyond the self: ‘What were the use of my 
creation, if I were entirely contained here?’ The emphasis so 
placed upon the idea of creation, and upon that of the end of our 
existence, is profoundly typical. The nature of Emily Bronté’s ex- 
perience of life, here expressed perhaps more directly than in any 
other part of the novel, was essentially religious in type: religious 
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not merely in the sense of the rather indefinite ‘mysticism’ which 
has often been conceded to her on the strength of isolated passages 
in her poems, but in an awareness, at once more clear-cut and 
more open to intellectual definition, of the necessary incomplete- 
ness of all the elements that go to make up human nature in its 
time-conditioned state. It is upon this awareness and not upon 
phrases which, taken in isolation, may mean everything or 
nothing, that any estimate of the religious significance of Emily 
Bronté’s work must rest. In the light of it that significance strikes 
us less, perhaps, as an experience than as the intense recognition 
of a need. The spirit in which Wuthering Heights was conceived, 
though absolutely distinct from that of Christian mysticism, can 
none the less only be interpreted as a thirst for religious experi- 
ence. From a profound sense of the finite and dependent nature of 
man (‘surely you and everybody have a notion that there is or 
should be an existence of yours beyond you’) there arises the desire 
to make contact with a reality which is beyond the self and by 
which the self may be completed. In the light of this desire the 
world of mere external presentation—in so far as it remains merely 
external, unrelated to the spiritual intuition born of this consum- 
ing metaphysical passion—appears empty, and the very sense of 
this emptiness acquires a significance which can properly be re- 
lated to the experience of religious desolation: ‘If all else perished, 
and he remained J should still continue to be; and if all else re- 
mained, and he were annihilated, the universe would turn to a 
mighty stranger: I should not seem a part of it.’ 

If we accept in the light of these statements the religious nature 
of the emotion expressed through the words of Catherine, we shall 
not be surprised to find that its consequences extend to the moral 
order. Her love for Heathcliff explicitly transcends all that is 
petty, vulgar or sentimental. The contrast between Catherine’s 
feelings for Heathcliff and her attitude to Linton, an attitude 
which we must also regard as genuine in its own sphere, as having 
a part to play in what may be called the symbolic structure of the 
novel, is highly important in this respect. The figure of Linton may 
be held, in a certain sense, to symbolize the superficial graces of 
civilized life, in which Heathcliff is totally lacking. It is perfectly 
natural that Catherine should feel herself attracted to Linton. 
Courtesy, charm and urbanity are all qualities worthy of admira- 
tion, and it is on account of them that she 1s, at a certain level of 
her nature, impelled to respond to Linton’s affection; but, as she 
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herself recognizes, it is not the deepest part of her nature which is 
thus involved : ‘‘My love for Linton is like the foliage in the woods: 
time will change it, I’m well aware, as winter changes the trees, 
My love for Heathcliff resembles the eternal rocks beneath: a 
source of little visible delight, but necessary.” Once more the con- 
flict between two types of feeling that are regarded as mutually 
exclusive is stated with a simplicity that is fundamentally intellec- 
tual in its sense of definition and emphasizes the absence behind it 
of all purely transitory or sentimental considerations. In the con- 
trast between the agreeable and the necessary, between emotions 
which serve at best to adorn life and others whose absence is 
equivalent to spiritual death, we can observe once more the 
peculiar inspiration of the book, and our judgement of it as a 
whole is likely to depend upon our reaction to these words. 

It is not surprising that this reaction has always differed 
notably from one reader to another. There is no doubt that behind 
such passionate utterances as this of Catherine there lies a moral 
problem of the utmost seriousness. This problem follows from the 
presence in Wuthering Heights of the spiritual content whose nature 
we have just indicated, and Emily Bronté was perfectly conscious 
that it existed. We feel its presence perhaps more clearly when we 
follow, through the eyes of Nelly Dean, the process of reasoning by 
which Catherine is urged to abandon Heathcliff, a process which 
ends only by producing, in a reaction which proceeds from the 
deepest necessities of her spiritual nature, her passionate state- 
ment of the inevitability of that love. Reflection, aided by Nelly, 
presents Heathcliff to Catherine in the light of common sense as 
what he undeniably is: a brutal creature whom she could certainly 
abandon to marry the young, rich and attractive Edgar Linton. 
Nelly, guided by her inherent good nature and by her long if not 
particularly imaginative experience of life, maintains that Edgar 
is a good match for Catherine, that he is socially speaking accept- 
able and likely to bring her to normal domestic happiness, whereas 
—she implies—her devotion to Heathcliff can only end in disaster 
and degradation. All this is undoubtedly true, but the impressive 
simplicity of Catherine’s reply, by which the whole issue is raised 
from the practical to what we can only call the spiritual plane, 1s 
in itself sufficient evidence that it is not all the truth. ‘He’ (Heath- 
cliff) ‘is more myself than I am. Whatever our souls are made of, 
his and mine are the same; and Linton’s is as different as a moon- 
beam from lightning, or frost from fire.’ Confronted with this asser- 
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tion of necessary affinity the arguments of common-sense are 
reduced to irrelevance. 

Catherine’s retort, indeed, is the expression of a spiritual con- 
centration as deep and genuine as it is unquestionably disturbing. 
The emphasis is upon souls and their elemental substance, upon 
affinities which precede choice and conscious attraction rather 
than upon the pleasing accidents of personality. It is from this 
emphasis that the moral problem of the novel derives. For many 
readers of Wuthering Heights, as for Nelly, the strange intensity 
which breathes through Catherine’s words will be disagreeable, 
and in that case it is unlikely that they will be attracted to the 
novel. This instinctive repulsion is in reality no more than a 
straightforward reaction against the bare intensity of feeling which 
is characteristic of Emily Bronté’s writing and which is presented 
here in abstraction from normal social conventions. It is, as a re- 
action, perfectly natural. We need to recognize at once, as I have 
already indicated, that there is in the inspiration of Wuthering 
Heights nothing that we can call properly Christian. The book, as 
it stands, might equally have been written if Christianity had 
never existed ; but the peculiar religious impulse which went to its 
making was not without consequences that are undeniably moral. 
The force with which the contrast between the ‘agreeable’ and the 
‘necessary’ is driven home derives, in fact, from an attitude to life 
which, expressed though it be in terms that may strike us as un- 
usual, challenges a moral judgement. If the speaker brushes aside 
the accidental pleasures, and even the normal social intimacies of 
life, it is because she is taken up in a consuming experience that 
leaves no place for them. That this attitude is open to proper 
criticism of a certain kind may be agreed. There can be no doubt 
that the peculiar intensity with which it is expressed is due in part 
to its limitations, to the absence behind it of a philosophy suffici- 
ently ample to embrace it and at the same time to relate it to a 
wider sphere of realities. Concentration rather than maturity 1s 
the distinctive quality of Wuthering Heights. The picture presented 
by what we know of the external facts of the lives of the Bronté 
sisters supports this finding. It is a picture of a development in 
which normal growth in years is combined with what can only be 
described, in terms of experience, as a curiously persistent and 
protracted adolescence. Like her sister Charlotte, but to an even 
greater degree, Emily seems to have combined the intensity and 
concentration of purpose which are generally associated with 
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maturity with a remarkably infantile simplicity of vision. Doubt- 
less this most unusual combination emphasized in her a certain 
remoteness from the world of contemporary culture and social 
activity, but equally certainly it produced, when applied with in- 
flexible logic to the contemplation of certain aspects of human 
passion, the desire, constantly present in Wuthering Heights, to tran- 
scend the purely personal and temporal elements in experience. 
Hardly anywhere else in the nineteenth century are the funda- 
mental human passions so simply, unadornedly portrayed. Many 
of the great English novelists who were Emily Bronté’s contem- 
poraries—Dickens, Thackeray, George Eliot—show moral pre- 
occupations and social interests more explicit than those revealed 
in Wuthering Heights. No doubt the range of these writers is wider, 
their points of contact with the human scene more extensive; but 
it is doubtful whether in any of them the sense of a dominating 
creative impulse is as sustained as in Emily Bronté or whether they 
reveal an attempt equally consistent to interpret life in terms of 
something so similar to religious experience. 

Considered in the light of this central passion it becomes easier 
to understand the second main theme of the novel: the contrast 
between the two houses, Wuthering Heights and Thrushcross 
Grange. Wuthering Heights clearly reflects the character of 
Heathcliff, who owns it; we might, indeed, describe Heathcliff as 
its human incarnation. Severe, gloomy and brutal in its atmo- 
sphere (so at least it appears to such an observer as Mr. Lock- 
wood), there is no place in it for the strictly necessary. Firmly 
rooted though it is in local tradition and in local custom, it lacks 
the civilized adornments of existence and is a suitable background 
for the life of bare and primitive passion which is characteristic of 
its owner. Thrushcross Grange, the home of the Lintons, is in every 
respect completely different. It reflects a conception of life which 
appears at first sight altogether more agreeable, but which when 
closely observed shows clear signs of decadence. Like Wuthering 
Heights, though with very different results, Thrushcross Grange 
reflects the character of its owners. Judged from a superficial 
standpoint, after the manner of Nelly Dean, the Lintons seem to 
possess refinement, kindness, amiability; but a closer inspection 
shows that this is by no means all the truth. Beneath the surface of 
refinement there exist moral flaws which play a part of the utmost 
importance in the development of the story. 

There is at the beginning of the novel a most significant 
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moment in which the house and those who dwell in it are seen, as 
Emily Bronté herself saw them, from the outside, from the stand- 
point of external and critical observers. At this moment Heathcliff 
and Catherine, still young children, climb up—acutely aware of 
themselves as intruders—to look into the illuminated windows of 
Thrushcross Grange. Their first sight of this strange new world is 
such as to produce an impression of contemptuous hostility which 
will always remain with them. They observe that the Linton 
children, far from feeling themselves happy in their beautiful and 
luxurious home, are in fact struggling bitterly over a lap-dog 
which each of them desires to handle and pet: 


And now, guess what your good children were doing? Isabella 
—JI believe she is eleven, a year younger than Cathy—lay scream- 
ing at the farther end of the room, shrieking as if witches were 
running red-hot needles into her. Edgar stood on the hearth weep- 
ing silently, and in the middle of the table sat a little dog, shaking 
its paw and yelping; which, from their mutual accusations, we 
understood they had nearly pulled in two between them. The 
idiots! That was their pleasure! to quarrel who should hold a heap 
of warm hair, and each begin to cry because both, after struggling 
to get it, refused to take it. We laughed outright at the petted 
things; we did despise them! 


The contempt apparent in Heathcliff’s words is undoubtedly a 
direct reflection of Emily Bronté’s opinion. It is the contempt felt 
by a primitive soul, in whom the fundamental passions are still in- 
tensely alive, and associated with an equally genuine and primi- 
tive moral seriousness, for a world which claims to be superior but 
which is in reality trivial, selfish and empty. Throughout the book 
there is evidence that it was part of Emily Bronté’s intention to re- 
late the spiritual conflict which was the main theme of her book 
to the deliberate presentation of a social contrast. The emphasis 
laid upon the soft and clinging luxury in which the Lintons live, 
protected by bull-dogs and obsequious servants from the intrusion 
of the children of the inferior world outside, is deliberately calcu- 
lated to produce an impression of excessive sweetness and decay : 
‘We saw—ah! it was beautiful—a splendid place carpeted with 
crimson, and crimson-covered chairs and tables, and a pure white 
ceiling bordered by gold, a shower of glass-drops hanging in silver 
chains from the centre, and shimmering with little soft tapers.’ 
The sight of so much unsuspected luxury certainly strikes the two 
children from outside as ‘beautiful’; but it also, more subtly 
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rouses in them a feeling of repudiation which is only intensified by 
the behaviour of the dwellers in this ‘paradise’. The ‘gold’, the 
crimson carpets and chair-coverings which serve to deaden, to 
mollify the impact of life, the slightly unreal prettiness of the 
‘shower of glass-drops hanging in silver chains’, and the sense of 
barely defined exquisite decadence in the reference to the ‘little 
soft tapers’: all these, seen through the eyes of the children out- 
side, point to a highly significant contrast. The contrast is, indeed, 
an essential part of the main story. When Catherine, now a grown 
woman, brings Edgar Linton (whom, in her superficial attraction 
for exactly this kind of luxury, she has married) the news of the 
return of Heathcliff—now, be it noted, ‘a tall, athletic, well- 
formed man’, ‘much older in expression and decision of feature 
than Mr. Linton’, ‘intelligent’ in countenance and ‘dignified’ in 
manner—and asks if she is to bring him up into the parlour, he 
looks ‘vexed’ and suggests ‘the kitchen as a more suitable place for 
him’; to which Catherine, responding to the promptings of her 
deeper nature, replies by instructing Nelly to prepare two tables, 
‘one for your master and Miss Isabella, being gentry; the other for 
Heathcliff and myself, being of the lower orders’. To the social 
distinction thus stressed by the Lintons, and clearly regarded by 
Catherine and her creator as being irrelevant, corresponds a 
number of findings in the moral order which are part of the book’s 
very substance. ‘Pettish’, ‘silly’, ‘whining’, ‘envious’ are the adjec- 
tives characteristically applied to Edgar Linton by Catherine; and 
Emily Bronté is at some pains to relate them to the world of pam- 
pered luxury in which the family live. It is no accident that the 
child who was protected by bull-dogs from the intrusion of two 
harmless children into the family property later calls upon his 
servants, after attempting to retire himself, to eject his hated rival 
from his house. As we come to know the Lintons better, we find 
beneath their sickly and essentially unformed character refine- 
ment undoubtedly, but also selfishness, meanness, and even a 
cruelty which, although very different from Heathcliff’s brutality, 
is certainly not less inhuman. And it is in part his reaction against 
the debased civilization represented by the Linton world that in- 
duces Heathcliff to embark upon the destructive activity which 
finally brings him to his death. 

To desire to see in Wuthering Heights no more than a contrast 
between civilized decadence and primitive vitality would, how- 
ever, be too simple. If Catherine’s love for Heathcliff is un- 
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doubtedly of consuming importance for her, it is also true that 
there is beneath that love a genuine conflict. The more superficial 
part of her character is sufficiently attracted by the agreeable 
aspect of life in the society of the Lintons for her to marry Edgar 
and come to form part of the family. Indeed, Catherine herself never 
refuses to give the name of ‘love’ to her feeling for Edgar Linton. Yet 
this love—and here we return once more to what might be called the 
deeper, more personal content of the novel—satisfies only the more 
superficial part of her nature. All that is permanent in her char- 
acter and emotions is not satisfied with Linton, impels her to 
return to Heathcliff; through the whole of her story we are faced 
with the contrast between the changing ‘foliage’ and the ‘eternal 
rocks’ beneath. Yet the foliage, although in no sense fundamental, 
represents none the less a reality which cannot be ignored without 
simplifying unduly the issues upon which the novel turns. For 
Wuthering Heights represents, not the statement of a ‘naturalist’ 
thesis, but a genuine clash of ideals; and it is the clash, not the 
thesis, that gives the novel its character and greatness. This clash 
can be seen, indeed, in one of the most surprising and beautiful 
passages of the whole book. In it Cathy, daughter of Catherine and 
Edgar Linton and therefore heiress to two conflicting outlooks, 
describes a discussion between herself and the sickly son of Heath- 
cliff and Isabella Linton: 


One time, however, we were near quarrelling. He said the 
pleasantest manner of passing a hot July day was lying from morn- 
ing till evening on a bank of heath in the middle of the moors, with 
the bees humming dreamily about among the bloom, and the larks 
singing high up overhead, and the blue sky and bright sun shining 
steadily and cloudlessly. ‘That was his most perfect idea of heaven’s 
happiness: mine was rocking in a rustling green tree, with a west 
wind blowing, and bright white clouds flitting rapidly above; and 
not only larks, but throstles, and blackbirds, and linnets, and 
cuckoos pouring out music on every side, and the moors seen at a 
distance, broken into cool dusky dells; but close by great swells of 
long grass undulating in waves to the breeze ; and woods and sound- 
ing water, and the whole world awake and wild with joy. He 
wanted all to lie in an ecstasy of peace; I wanted all to sparkle and 
dance in a glorious jubilee. I said his heaven would be only half 
alive ; and he said mine would be drunk; I said I should fall asleep 
in his; and he said he could not breathe in mine, and began to 
grow very snappish. 


Here once more we may detect something of the nature of the 
peculiar spiritual emotion which Emily Bronté imparted to her 
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characters. The emotion is of the same type, indeed, as we find in 
the most directly personal of her poems. It is characteristic of the 
essentially religious nature of her inspiration that what begins as a 
discussion of the best way of passing a hot day in July turns rapidly 
into a comparison between two contrasted ideas of the nature of 
celestial happiness. If Linton Heathcliff appears to be concerned 
with no more than ‘the pleasantest manner’ of passing a summer’s 
day, whereas Catherine, when it comes to her turn, begins 
by transforming ‘pleasant’ into ‘perfect’ and thereby shifts 
the conception of felicity to quite another level, the implied 
difference can be defined in strictly literary terms. It is underlined 
above all by the contrasted choice of adjectives in the two parts of 
the speech. For Linton, the bees hum ‘dreamily’, the sun shines 
‘steadily’ and ‘cloudlessly’ in the sky; the ideal which attracts him, 
and which finds reflection even in the tranquil immobility of the 
prose rhythm in the parts of Cathy’s speech which refer to him, is 
one of stillness, passivity, peace. It is only when Cathy sets against 
it her own thirst for identification with a world in which vitality 
finds expression in an increasing emotional tempo that the tone of 
the speech is transformed: for she imagines herself ‘rocking’ at the 
heart of a world in motion, with the wind ‘blowing’ and the clouds 
‘flitting rapidly above’, and all this leads up to an overpowering 
vision of the birds—not of one kind alone, like Linton’s larks in- 
visibly suspended in the heights of a uniform blue sky, but in- 
numerable in number and diversified in species—‘pouring out 
music on every side’, whilst the grass is ‘undulating’ to the breeze, 
the water ‘sounding’ and ‘the whole world awake and wild with 


joy’. 

What is really at stake here, as well as two different reactions 
to natural beauty, is a clash between two opposed conceptions of 
life, each of which gives, by contrast, added meaning to its oppo- 
site. For Linton Heathcliff, life is peace, calm passivity; for 
Cathy, it consists in active identification with the surrounding 
world. Yet the fact that Catherine’s emotion is so powerful as to 
sweep aside the impression of passivity left by Linton cannot alter 
our realization that both emotions formed a part of Emily Bronté’s 
intuition of life, that Catherine’s identification with the forces of 
universal motion tended as its end towards a peace and quiescence 
which, if not that of Linton Heathcliff, is none the less implied in 
the type of emotion which inspired Wuthering Heights. That she felt 
both emotions, that her own creative impulse depended upon the 
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balance, the continual tension set up between them, is sufficiently 
clear from this passage and from others in the book. If her charac- 
teristic reaction to nature was one of eager and active acceptance, 
it is also true that she sought through and beyond this acceptance 
an intuition of permanence which was essentially contemplative. 
The impulse to unite these two necessities of her nature is the true 
source of the inspiration of the novel. 

We have by now said enough to show that this extraordinary 
novel is essentially religious, though not Christian, in character. 
We might compare it to a work of pagan inspiration, whose 
characters are seen less as persons than as great figures simplified 
and dominated by a single passion; they are in reality and at their 
most convincing moments passions purged of all that is accidental, 
trivial and secondary by the very intensity with which they are 
conceived. It is not surprising to find, on analysing Wuthering 
Heights, that emotions considered in this light do not always lend 
themselves readily to become the subject of a novel. The novel as 
an artistic form is above all concerned with the analysis of char- 
acter through the unfolding of events, but the persons who dom- 
inate Emily Bronté’s book are too simple, too elemental, to lend 
themselves to analysis of this kind. In Wuthering Heights each of the 
protagonists, rather than a person, is in reality a passion purged of 
all accidental qualities. For this reason they are too simply con- 
ceived to play their part with complete conviction in a novel the 
spirit of which approaches rather the severe simplicity of the pagan 
tragedies of ancient Greece. It is no accident that the construction 
of the novel as it stands 1s not altogether satisfactory. The story, as 
is well-known, is narrated indirectly by Lockwood, who in his turn 
repeats what he heard from Nelly Dean. These devices produce a 
general effect of complicated confusion which makes itself felt when- 
ever the intense creative impulse, instead of burning clearly, smoul- 
ders or dies down. It is at such moments that we feel the defects which 
we associate with the novel, the lack of true development which 
we sometimes feel in its characters and the note of romantic sensa- 
tionalism which is present in it though foreign to its inspiration. 
Perhaps these deficiencies would not have arisen if Emily Bronté 
had been able to give her conception a form which corresponded 
more closely to that of a dramatic poem; but that would have 
implied a detachment from the prevailing fashion barely conceiv- 
able in an age in which the novel predominated as an artistic form 
and in which the verse tragedies actually written by the poets of 
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the period prove the degree to which poetry had become separated 
from the dramatic form. 

Be this as it may, there is no doubt that the key to an under- 
standing of Wuthering Heights has to be sought in the transfor- 
mation of romantic passion into pagan feeling, of a definite if 
peculiar religious character. To complete our analysis of the novel 
we need only to point to another element present in it which is 
profoundly characteristic: the tendency to see human life and 
individual passions in the shadow of death. The presence of death is 
felt intensely in Wuthering Heights, sometimes as something against 
which the passionate protagonists react with all the force of their 
vitality, and sometimes as a profound intuition of peace. The two 
attitudes need to be seen in relation to one another if we are not to 
simplify excessively the true nature of the emotion which the novel 
conveys. The death of Mr. Earnshaw and the final lingering of the 
narrator over the graves of the sleepers ‘in that quiet earth’, charac- 
teristic as they are of Emily Bronté, no doubt owe part of their 
inspiration to an attraction for the idea of peace which can 
be associated with adolescent emotion. They do not, however, 
stand alone. For a full understanding of them we need to re- 
member other and closely associated phrases which point to 
emotions of a more complex kind. When Nelly Dean, after Mr. 
Earnshaw’s death, hears the children comforting each other she 
makes, indeed, her own sentimental comment—‘no parson in the 
world ever pictured heaven so beautifully as they did in their 
innocent talk’; but the comment is not the last word and the next 
sentence comes as the intrusion of a more real and more truly 
tragic experience, as unexpected as it is profound in its simpli- 
city: ‘while I sobbed and listened, I could not help wishing we 
were all there safe together’. The end of Heathcliff, too, stands in 
the closest relationship to his tragedy. If he appears at the end of 
the novel to have found a kind of peace in death, one of his last 
phrases recalls once more that his was no simple slipping 
into unconsciousness or craving for fictitious repose: ‘My soul’s 
bliss kills my body, but does not satisfy itself.’ The phrase is 
Emily Bronté’s, but the spirit of metaphysical passion which ani- 
mates it, the consuming desire for a completeness unattainable 
in time but implied by temporal experience, is not—when due 
allowance has been made for the world of theological differences 
which separated her from Christian belief—altogether remote 
from that of a St. John of the Cross. 
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The Graham Sutherland ‘Crucifixion’ at 
Northampton 


By NICOLETTE GRAY 


E in this country are apt to regard religious art as an 
almost hopeless subject. On the continent the Baroque 


tradition is perhaps not altogether dead. Here it was 
wholly secular; five centuries since there was a living tradition in 
England! We are encouraged when we find a modern attempt 
which is tolerable, some pale or well-meaning reflection of a repre- 
sentation of God and His saints, instead of a ghastly travesty; but 
now, suddenly, if one goes to St. Matthew’s Anglican church at 
Northampton one is faced with a painting which is indeed almost 
intolerable, but because it is too near to the truth of Christianity. 
Who is this hideous criminal on the Cross? Surely this is worse 
than Griinewald, for to the pain there is added ugliness. But was 
the Crucifixion beautiful? Ecce vidimus eum non habentem speciem 
neque decorum. Was not the beauty spoilt by the sin which he carried 
as well as the pain? Was not ‘our former nature’ which ‘has been 
crucified with him’ also present on the Cross? But this picture is 
not just a homily; as one looks at it one forgets the first shocking 
impression, one forgets to think this or that about it, one just looks 
and becomes aware that in a strange way this figure is beautiful 
and that also, in some way, it is God. Ifa painter paints an 
apple we recognize that he has trapped into alien accidents apple- 
ness; if he paints a portrait, that he has succeeded or failed to 
make us meet a personality. What happens when he tries to paint 
God? 

When one goes away one starts to wonder about Crucifixions. 
What should they be like? Is the person who rejects this one be- 
cause it is not ‘beautiful’ wrong? Surely art should be beautiful? 
How is it that this painting has been possible in our disintegrated 
world, which seems to have forced art into so many wayside 
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straggling channels that we had almost thought that a ‘subject- 
picture’ in living, contemporary terms was inconceivable? And 
what a subject! One that demands a modicum of straight repre- 
sentation, that involves an extrapictorial significance which can- 
not be evaded, and stretches who can tell how far hither and 
thither in the mind of the artist, and of his spectator. For the artist 
must know that the spectator is not just a spectator, any more than 
he, as artist, is master of his vision; as heirs of western civilization, 
whether believer or unbeliever, they cannot be indifferent. 

So much involved, how can the painter touch it? If one were 
asked offhand what one expects him to do, one would (if not an 
artist) perhaps naturally say ‘paint it like it really was, so that we 
might know, paint what we should have seen if we had come 
across the scene by chance’. But if it could so happen, would one 
see it ‘as it was’, as, say, the like of the bad—blind—thief saw it? 
Why, no; inextricably one would be emotionally involved, prob- 
ably involved in the Counter-Reformation tradition of meditation 
in which we are brought up. Perhaps that is why Baroque 
religious art—even when it is unsympathetic—seems the easiest to 
live with. It admits surely just this zmpasse, and quite simply, in- 
stead of trying to represent the scene, it rehearses the emotions of 
the actors for the beholder. Last summer I saw again a picture I 
felt I had never before realized, El Greco’s Crucifixion in the 
Louvre. It struck me as the most beautiful representation of the 
human body of which I had ever been aware, almost floating, 
attached to the cross only in tenderness, a picture surely essentially 
of Love between the Son and the Father, and of the beauty of the 
Son. Only the barest suggestion of the scene, and yet one of the 
greatest representations of the event. It is Rubens and Vandyck 
who, by introducing the element of suffering, but using realistic 
representational terms, have given us an illusion that the tradition 
which they founded was realistic in conception. But if we pause, 
or if we call to mind Griinewald’s paintings, or some of Graham 
Sutherland’s studies, we know that what Vandyck was trying to 
paint was not what Our Lord’s body looked like, but what He 
felt. In the same way that Bernini's S. Jeresa in Ecstasy is not in- 
tended to represent the body of the saint but to convey a spiritual 
happening in analogical terms. Perhaps that is why it is possible 
for such good and holy people to like the worst decadence of 
Baroque art. Because they hardly notice the particular execution, 
merely recognize it as an invitation to meditation? That is after 
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all the teaching of St. John of the Cross; the purpose of images and 
pictures is to direct the interior devotion spiritually to the saint 
represented, the image should at once be forgotten since it serves 
only as a motive; to delight and rejoice in the image is a complete 
hindrance to true spirituality.’ St. John, of course, is right, how- 
ever little he seems to understand art. Those who have or seek the 
gift of contemplation have no need for art, it is the other Way, 
perhaps second-best—belonging to time and space—indirect in 
its use of images, but direct in its constant turning to the par- 
ticular, to the immediate. Art is surely our unfailing, constantly 
renewed contact with reality, our great safeguard against the 
wrong turnings which mysticism and philosophy may take. 
So perhaps it was a sound instinct which wanted a picture of 
the crucifixion ‘as it looked like’ ; since the Baroque tradition, with 
) its constant bias to make use of art for other ends, has led to final 
decadence. That, I think, was the approach of the great Renais- 
sance artists. But so far our modern artists have shied at it. They 
have turned instead to medieval inspiration, that is, surely, 
roughly speaking, to representing not what a scene looked like, 
| but what it meant. Not that I fancy there was that divorce be- 
tween the two ideas of approach for the mediaeval artist which 
there is today; science and philosophy were not divided, but 
united in the idea of creation. Consequently the artist moved 
easily from the world of phenomena to the world of the mind with- 
out bothering greatly about the former, naturally concentrating 
upon his spiritual conception ; and what an amazing range of con- 
ceptions the middle‘ages produced! The crucifixion as an event in 
the great plan of history, as in the Spanish chapel at Florence, the 
Romanesque Christ reigning from the Cross, or the Lamb of God 
Whose passion is figured by the redness of his blood, of Fra 
Angelico; or, as the approach is more emotional, the sombre 
tragedy of Archbishop Aribert’s (1018-1045) wonderful crucifix 
in Milan Cathedral* or the agony of a thirteenth-century Italian 
painted crucifix, or the tenderness, drawing the spectator into its 
emotional circle, of an Anglo-Saxon sculpture or drawing, or of 
the Gothic Peterborough Psalter at Cambridge, where the place of 
this event in the rhythm of God's Providence, the tension between 
suffering and Love and hope, between the three figures of Our 
Lord and His mother and Saint John, seem caught in the exqui- 
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site interrelation of the figures so subtly that at first its beauty 
hardly penetrates. One could find the whole range of conceivable 
inteilectual and emotional interpretations—except perhaps the 
utter desolation of Andrea del Castagna’s little bleak picture in 
the National Gallery in London. Why not that? Because surely in 
every mediaeval Crucifixion the Resurrection is implied ; indeed, 
the whole of Christian doctrine is implicit. One recognizes that 
the representation of a particular historic event in a particular 
place is a Renaissance idea. The historic way of thinking, as well 
as the scientific way of thinking (both continually breaking 
things up into units), are between us and the mediaeval unity of 
thought, which allowed their artists such freedom and subtlety. | 
do not see that we can normally expect to reinhabit their art forms, 
One can see in so many modern examples the difficulty of using 
any sort of dogmatic symbolism, when this is now only an arti- 
ficial relation between disconnected things; the work may be 
beautiful in form and execution, but it seldom has life or interior | 
meaning. 

When we think of particular conceptions of the great Christian 
subjects, is it not perhaps above all the Renaissance ones which we 
remember, that seem to have a personal meaning to us—Michel- 
angelo, Mantegna, Griinewald, Rembrandt? And was not that 
Renaissance world actually quite as disintegrated as ours? In 
politics, religion, ideologies? It is, I feel, to the same starting point 
that Graham Sutherland has come. Not in any sense of revival, of } 
returning to an earlier style, for there is no Renaissance style, nor 
is there any tradition. (The post-Renaissance tradition is Baroque, 
the attempt to reintegrate.) It is partly that I feel that he has the 
same historic approach. He does not set his scene in a landscape, 
in the open air, as do so many Renaissance artists, as if they 
wanted to say, this thing did really happen, in our world, in our | 
air, on a day, not in the timeless remove of the gold or patterned | 
background of the mediaeval artist. Graham Sutherland sets his | 
cross against a brilliant blue backcloth; but a backcloth that is cut 
at the bottom, and we see behind a sombre, almost lurid, tawny 
distance in which particulars are indistinguishable; but to me it 
seemed as if that blue curtain marked the moment of redemption, | 
cutting time in two. An historic approach, and also a personal one. | 
One is aware of the artist and his particular agony in approach- 
ing the subject, as one is not, I think, in a mediaeval Crucifixion. 
Not that it is an expressionist picture; it is not concerned with 
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expressing the artist’s emotional reaction, that is, incidental. It is 
concerned with the subject. Mr. Sutherland’s studies exhibited at 
the Lefevre Gallery last summer showed how he had worked 
round the subject, sought, as it were, to see it in the round; there 
was a beautiful Deposition, and several studies that were simply 
realizations of the pain. It was clear from that exhibition that he 
had tried to look his subject in the face, in a way that, even of the 
great Renaissance artists, only Griinewald tried to do. They did 
not paint aspects and analogies like the earlier tradition, but their 
discovery of the objective, historic event seems to me, say in Man- 
tegna’s Crucifixion in the Louvre, to overwhelm the sense of the 
Personality of the crucified. That is transferred to other scenes, 
Michelangelo’s or Botticelli’s Piei@, or Rembrandt’s Supper at 
Emmaus. The unique quality of the Colmar crucifixion is surely 
the combination of the import of the event with the meeting with 
God crucified. Because in all the great religious Renaissance pic- 
tures, surely, it is a meeting; there was not for them or for us the 
intellectual framework fitting everyone, Christ, our Lady, artist, 
spectator, into natural relationships into which all personal 
emotion could be absorbed. Instead there is the sense of the par- 
ticular meeting the particular, ‘what I see with my eyes now’, 
which seems the primary reality, and the person whom I meet, an 
I-thou relationship: that is how Graham Sutherland seems to me 
to have painted his crucifixion. And is not the first impact of a 
face-to-face meeting with Christ crucified almost necessarily a 
knowledge of sin? But its overwhelming force in this painting 
derives from the fact that in this ‘dead’ body there is enormous 
power ; in these black shadows an implication of immediate unity 
with incomprehensible Being. 

And is not this a way natural to a disintegrated society? It 1s 
in fact his subject, the Incarnation, which has given the artist his 
direct passage from the material to the spiritual, so that he does 
not need all the different sorts of emotional and abstract symbol- 
isms with which modern art experiments. But he has succeeded 
because he has not tried to find a tradition in which to work (a 
possibility, surely, only for the artists of an integrated world), nor 
an aspect to represent (which implies a society which can recog- 
nize the whole in the aspect), but has faced the particular, immedi- 
ate, personal realization of trying to paint the crucifixion as it was. 
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THE SECURITY OF FAITH 


Certainty: Philosophical and Theological. By Dom IIltyd Trethowan, 
(Dacre Press. 155.) 


A vast problem to be covered in less than two hundred pages! But 
Dom Illtyd does not pretend to be giving an exhaustive account: he 
has not written a treatise, but a criticism of treatises; he raises many 
questions, but answers only a few of them and draws only the most ten- 
tative conclusions. The book resembles Austin Farrer’s Finite and In- 
finite in some ways, notably in a criticism of traditional views which is 
really an attempt to persuade the traditionalists to clarify and develop 
their principles. 

Nearly a third is pure philosophy. The problem of scepticism is re- 
examined, but the treatment is made refreshingly new by the keen 
appreciation of the serious reasons which have led philosophers to 
adopt so dismal an outlook and by the attention given to distinguished 
British philosophers whose latinized names never graced the pages of 
our seminary manuals. It is, however, in the discussion of those manuals 
that the author obviously enjoys himself most. 

He considers the tripartite division of certitude—metaphysical, 
physical and moral—there given, very unsatisfactory ; it leads logically, 
he thinks, to the admission of only one form of genuine certitude: a 
form that excludes all too easily the very possibility of error. Meta- 
physical certitude appears to be concerned with ‘natures’ and ‘prin- 
ciples’ isolated from reality. To retain the real, to hold the mind to the 
concrete fact, he pleads for a revision of the whole theory of the species, 
which in the hands of some thomists seems to imply a transformation of 
the object and a material residue which is simply unknowable. As 
thomists admit that it is ultimately God whom we know in every act 
of knowledge, the traditional proofs come next under fire. Put them in 
syllogistic form and you have to be sure of your terms, including the 
meaning of the term ‘necessary being’; but then surely something like 
the Kantian criticism still holds: how can we make God an example 
of a ‘kind’ of being? To appeal to analogy at this stage is illegitimate ; 
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moreover thomists have been confused over analogy and far from 
unanimous in their interpretation of St. Thomas’s doctrine. 

This is a formidable criticism, gracefully and concisely presented ; 
so concisely that it is very difficult to summarize accurately and quite 
impossible to meet fully in the course of a review. 

It is true that the classification of certitudes is often too rigid, and 
the over-hasty application of one of the categories to supernatural faith 
is disastrous. St. Thomas’s own language and use is more flexible: he 
can even speak of ‘probable certitude’, but it is a certainty firm enough 
to justify by divine and human law the sentence of a court. But what- 
ever name we give to it, surely it is true certainty that we possess when 
it is manifestly contrary to all the known ways of nature or of men that 
things should be otherwise than we perceive them. Can we not be said 
to ‘know that we are not now mistaken’? (p. 20.) 

There does seem to be a misunderstanding, not perhaps of ‘certain 
thomists’, but of some of the greatest and of St. Thomas himself, in the 
criticism of the theory or the species. Nothing is more manifest in St. 
Thomas’s theory of knowledge than his patience before the real, his 
exquisite care to distinguish certain aspects of the object which the 
human mind has to grasp successively without losing sight of the unity 
of the concrete thing ; the active intellect z//uminates those aspects, it does 
not drag them apart from the whole reality. 

The criticism of the traditional proofs seems to be reduced to a 
question of logical form. The author admits that we reach God’s exist- 
ence by an inference: an explicit rendering of what is implicit in being 
as we naturally know it. Whether the syllogism is a convenient form in 
which to express the inference seems comparatively unimportant, 
though it is hard to see what other form there can be. 

The transition from philosophy to theology is effected smoothly and 
the relation between the natural and supernatural delicately indicated 
on the lines suggested by Fr. de Lubac; incidentally there are valuable 


- comments on the state of theology today and its importance outside 


the seminaries. 

The difference between faith’s certitude and human certitude is 
that which holds between grace and nature. In what the former posi- 
tively consists we do not know. But we do know that, remote as it is 
from vision, it is nearer to heaven than earth; we know that it cannot 
be certainty at all unless it is related to knowledge in some sense ; and 
it must bear upon the object of faith, not only the truths revealed by 
God—especially the supreme truth of His own reality on which all the 
rest depend—but also God Himself as revealing. The problem is well- 
known, but the statement of it has rarely been given so clearly as it is 
here: ‘The motive of faith must itself be known. That is, God the Re- 
vealer must himself be known by the light of faith. This light may be 
only a “ray of darkness” as compared with the clarity of conceptual 
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thinking. But it must be light if we know by faith that God has spoken, 
What he tells us may be intrinsically quite “inevident”’ : that he tells us 
must be experienced fact’ (p. 86). 

It cannot be too strongly maintained that it is the person who be- 
lieves: the act of faith is a real meeting with God, as grace means His 
intimate presence as a friend in whom we take pleasure by reason of 
that which is highest in our nature. But ‘it is just because it is the act of 
the whole person that the proper function of the intellect must appear 
in it no less than the proper functions of the other powers’ (p. 165), 
Because the truths of faith are inevident, thomists often seem to make 
the will play a part in the assent of faith which is scarcely consistent 
with what they hold elsewhere about the primacy of the intellect. Faith 
is not scientia, but it is guaedam cognitio ; if it is not vision, it is admitted to 
be the prelude to vision and directive of the highest mystical states. 

In a pregnant phrase to which Pére Rousselot has drawn attention, 
St. Thomas makes charity itself come under the direction of the in- 
tellect : ‘Caritas habet rationem quasi dirigentem in actu suo, vel magis 
intellectum.’ May it not then exercise its own proper activity about 
Him whom it lovingly obeys in the act of faith? The mystical life is a 
growth in the intimate knowledge of God, from faith to faith in sucha 
manner that there is perfect continuity from the initial assent to the 
Transforming Union. There is no lack of texts in St. Thomas to show 
that the intellect is continually engaged, exercised in a higher mode of 


knowing than that based on abstraction from sense-objects but one of [| 


which it has always been radically capable. Faith therefore, the author 
urges, at any stage implies the apprehension of God making Himself 
known in the act of presenting mysteries for our assent. In a comparison 
which he insists must be considered crude, he says, ‘It is rather like 
looking into a case with a top made of coloured glass. Our attention is 
caught by the objects within and we notice that they have an unusual 
colour. We do not advert to the fact that we are seeing also the glass 
itself which is spreading the colour’ (p. 119). 

This is excellent, but it bears a close similarity to a passage in the 
De Veritate (q.14 a.8 ad 4um), part at least of which the author rejects 


as unsatisfactory. It is perhaps not enough to say that light is visible | 


because everything else is seen by reason of it; but this is only the con- 
clusion of a passage which begins by saying that we do not see light 
except in so far as we link it up by reflection or in some other way with 
the particular body which—by reason of its colour—we do see: ‘In 
quantum lux non videtur nostris visibus nisi per hoc quod ad aliquod 
corpus terminatum, per reflexionem, vel alio modo conjungitur, dicitur 
non esse per se visus objectum, sed magis color, qui semper est in cor- 
pore terminato.’ Is not this another way of saying that the light is 
there, but we do not always advert to it? 

Dom Illtyd criticizes those theologians who ‘must say that faith is 
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in some sense incomplete without the recognition of an ecclesiastical 
authority’ (p. 61); yet in his account of the approach of the believer, 
he admits, ‘We hear God’s voice, but he speaks to us in his Church. 
The visible Church, her claims and teachings, are in the foreground, 
although God pervades it with his transcendent authority’ (p. 119). 
Just so was that transcendent authority made perceptible in the face of 
Jesus : the would-be believer can no more avoid looking at the Church 
than the disciples could look aside from their Master to find God; but 
it is possible to look at something and not perceive that what we seck is 
there in its fullness. There is no contradiction between incomplete and 
true faith. 

Whatever be the true character of our certainty, we do not see God 
in this life. But that our certainty is based on the assurance of that vision 
is nobly and insistently demonstrated in this excellent piece of theo- 
logical criticism: it might serve also as a variation on a sound thomist 
theme, to be intent upon the end is already at least imperfectly to 
possess it. 

EDWARD QUINN 


COLON 


Christopher Columbus. By Salvador de Madariaga. (Hollis and Carter. 
18s.) 


It is ten years since Sr. de Madariaga’s biography of Columbus first 
came out and his wor’ is certainly wearing well. This is one of its 
author’s best books in which his brilliant command of a language not 
his own and his peculiarly persuasive manner are seen to their best 
advantage. Without being a fictionalized biography, this is one in 
which imaginative insight and historical interpretation are used as they 
should be to render intelligible what is otherwise a mere jumble of facts. 
Sr. de Madariaga is justified in his claim that his account alone makes 
sense of all the confusing facts of the lives of the Columbus clan. 
Necessarily, of course, such a reassembling of them as the author gives 
must await the passage of time to become accepted, and conjecture can 
never be as secure as established fact; but until new facts or a better 
theory or a new interpretation appears, it is fair to say that the general 
outline of the present biography ought to hold the field. The lapse of 
time in itself however is in its favour. 

Sr. de Madariaga’s particular contribution is, as we should have 
expected, in his psychology of Columbus. The egotism, the insecurity, 
the power of imagination, the pseudomysticism of Columbus are all 
perceived, pinned down and called in to account for his erratic be- 
haviour and for the enigmatic passages in his life: why he arrived in 
Portugal, what explanation can be given of the Toscanelli letter, his 
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relations with the Crown, his success as an imaginative-intuitive navi- 
gator coupled with his utter failure to make a wise colonizer or even an 
adequate captain of a ship’s crew. Columbus was curiously able to in- 
gratiate himself with the great and unable to commend himself to the 
small. ‘These and many other questions are held together in a coherent, 
living whole by Sr. de Madariaga’s sympathetic approach and pyscho- 
logical understanding of this introverted man, unable to establish satis- 
factory contact with outer reality or with his fellows, great in his 
imaginative obduracy, wretchedly small in his self-centred lack of con- 
sideration for other people. Perhaps Sr. de Madariaga does not go quite 
far enough. He performs a remarkable feat in so skilfully showing us, 
without rancour or unkind judgement, this great but thoroughly 
antipdtico man. Sr. de Madariaga frequently makes use of a parallel 
with Don Quixote. A particularly striking example is Columbus’ 
absurd behaviour in getting his crew to swear that Cuba was the main- 
land. Sr. de Madariaga belongs to an older and most honourable tradi- 
tion of Quixote interpretation in which the Knight’s madness is a posi- 
tive quality by means of which the great life force provides a raison 
d’étre, a life-motive for a great soul which would otherwise have been 
sent empty away. So with Columbus. The discovery of the New World 
had to be made; it needed the inflation of a Quixote-Columbus to 
make it even though the discoverer were never to realize his achieve- 
ment ; antipdtwo and all, or rather because antipdtico, he was the instru- 
ment of the great force at work in history, and deserves his honoured 
niche in the collective human memory. But the parallel with Cervantes’ 
great creation can be taken another way—and this fact helps to con- 
firm the validity of Sr. de Madariaga’s comparison and is one more 
contribution to the recognition of the vitality of Don Quixote. It is 
possible to read Cervantes’ words at their face value and to believe that 
when he says Don Quixote was mad, he was mad; and that his actions 
as a madman are the actions of a madman and no model for sane men; 
and that when he is sane and repudiates his mad antics he does mean 
that only to do God’s will in this life matters. Similarly with Columbus. 
Sr. de Madariaga makes the parallel very close, very convincing, and 
means well by it. He nowhere plainly says so, nor, I think, even implies 
it in the everyday meaning of the word, but all his study contributes, 
the more convincingly since it is not his avowed object, to reveal 
Columbus to us as a madman. Not mad just north-north-west, as he 
somewhere says, but, in the modern jargon, a psychopathic person- 
ality often very near to breaking down. There can surely be no doubt 
that a study of Columbus from a medical point of view, of the kind that, 
in Spanish history, Dr. Marafién has made us familiar with, would 
bring this out very clearly. His brothers, though not up to the great 
tasks that he imposed on them simply because they were his brothers, 
and so an extension of his own ego and more secure from the neurotic 
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suspicion with which he regarded practically everyone he met, present 
a much more balanced personality, so that there is no question of shift- 
ing Columbus’ own deep instability to the religious conflict that, accord- 
ing to Sr. de Madariaga, occupied a great tract, even the whole of his 
personality. 

For a great deal of Sr. de Madariaga’s reconstruction of Columbus’ 
inner self and life rests on the theory that he was, though in religion a 
Catholic, of Spanish Jewish stock emigrated to Genoa in the earlier 
pogrom that swept over Spain in 1391. This aspect of the biography, 
although in fact not fundamentally of Sr. de Madariaga’s own inven- 
tion or discovery, is the one which gained greatest notoriety when the 
book first came out and has been the subject of greatest controversy 
since. There are several reasons why it should ever have been mooted 
that Columbus was a Jew, one being that there are plain hints that his 
contemporaries thought so. The present biographer of course does not 
claim more than to have re-examined this idea and to have established 
that it really solves more difficulties than it raises. Indeed it does not 
seem to raise any and it certainly solves some. One of the great prob- 
lems it resolves is Columbus’ obvious knowledge of Spanish before he 
can ever have foreseen that he was to enter the service of the Spanish 
Crown. Perhaps a half difficulty is raised here, because it is assumed 
from the evidence of the family surname that the family was of Catalan 
provenance. It is perhaps insufficiently established that Jews in 
mediaeval Catalonia spoke Castilian. It is very likely that they used 
both languages; moreover no nucleus of expelled peninsular Jews has 
ever been found speaking Catalan; but a little more positive proof 
would be welcome. On the other hand, the Columbus family need not 
necessarily have been of Catalan origin. Since the appearance of this 
book, Dr. C. Roth, in dealing with the question of Columbus’ possible 
Jewish descent which it raises, informs us that a Hebrew surname 
Colon existed, rendered Colombo in Italian. True, he says that people of 
this name seem to arrive in Italy from France, but it does raise at least 
the possibility of a Hebrew Colon in a Castilian speech area, or, for that 
matter, if reasons strong enough to do so were forthcoming, of enter- 
taining the idea of a Portuguese provenance. Sr. de Madariaga does 
not seem to have considered sufficiently the fact that if Colon were in 
Christopher’s mind, the spelling Colom during his Portuguese period 
does not necessarily argue a Catalan form through which it had, so to 
speak, to pass in its bearer’s mind; it would be a natural Portuguese 
rendering of a nasalized version which Columbus himself, under his 
French or Provengal relative’s influence (in whose company he arrived 
in slightly curious circumstances in Portugal) may have given it. 

In re-reading Christopher Columbus for the purpose of the present re- 
view, I have also re-read Professor Menéndez Pidal’s Lengua de Cristobal 
Colén, published some time after the first edition of Sr. de Madariaga’s 
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book and with which he deals in his ‘Note on the Second Edition’, 
Without in the least presuming to compete with the greatest living 
Spanish philologist, I cannot help observing that Sr. de Madariaga 
could have made a stronger refutation of Professor Menéndez Pidal. 
The latter’s thesis is that the many lusitanisms in Columbus’ Spanish 
suggest—or even prove—that he learned his Spanish in Portugal in the 
stream of Castilianizing influence that was growing up in that country 
about the time of Columbus’ arrival. This is a little difficult to swallow, 
The Castilianizing tendency was a literary movement. Columbus was a 
seafarer, a merchant, a mapmaker, anything but a literary man ora 
mover in literary circles, as Professor Menéndez Pidal himself shows in 
another connexion ; even as a social climber, he did not choose, nor was 
he equipped to do so, the path of cultural activity, but of navigation. 
Moreover, some of the time was spent in Porto Santo and in seafaring, 
including a voyage to Guinea, where surely there were no Castilian- 
izers, so that between August 1476 and 1481 (the earliest certain date 
for his Spanish marginal notes in the Historia rerum, but not necessarily 
the earliest date) Columbus has to earn his living, make his way (in- 
cluding by marriage), sail to Porto Santo and live there, sail to Africa, 
learn Portuguese (a first necessity), learn Spanish and learn to write 
Spanish, and a Spanish, with all its faults, good enough for his intimate 
use—curious surely in itself—remarkably good if it is the recent acqui- 
sition of an adult student. Professor Menéndez Pidal has had no 
experience teaching Spanish to foreigners! To say the least it is not 
convincing. Many of the deviations from the norm that Professor 
Menéndez Pidal points out in Columbus’ Spanish he himself presents 
as dialectal forms not Portuguese, one or two as archaisms. He himself 
draws attention also to the mistake of confusing Columbus’ native 
Genoese with Tuscan. Surely what is required is an investigation of 
Columbus’ Spanish from the point of view of ‘Genovisms’ (and Cata- 
lanisms) and from the point of view of archaisms. We cannot be satis- 
fied on the linguistic question until we have been shown whether 
Columbus’ Spanish contains archaisms that would take it back a 
century to the period before 1391, and whether some of the deviations 
are due to the influence not of Portuguese, but of Genoese. This last 
would not of course demonstrate that he knew Spanish from child- 
hood, but it would ease the much too difficult thesis that his Spanish 
was learned in Portugal, and, of course, at once raise the question, if it 
was not learned in Portugal (a reasonable assumption), but only took 
on a relatively slight Portuguese contamination (equally reasonable in 
view of the nine years in a Portuguese-speaking milieu), where and 
when it was learned? 

The question of Columbus’ Jewish origins, however, does not rest 
on the linguistic question alone or even at all. Rather, were he cer- 
tainly known to have been a Jew, it would explain Columbus’ know- 
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ledge of Spanish better than the theory that he learned it in Portugal. 
That Columbus was of Jewish descent is suggested by a host of trifling 
details, one of the most impressive being that detected by Dr. Roth 
since the first edition of this book and included in the author’s note 
above referred to. It concerns Columbus’ calculation of the age of the 
world in which he both expresses himself in a telltale Jewish phrase 
and, more startling, places the Destruction of the Temple in a.p. 68 
instead of 70, a Jewish tradition, quite wrong as it happens, and surely 
impossible for a Gentile even to know about. The whole book (and its 
notes, which contain one or two striking arguments not made use of in 
the text) must be read to appreciate the full weight of the accumulated 
evidence. Sr. de Madariaga finds Columbus’ psychology greatly illu- 
minated by postulating an outlook proper to a convert Jew; a point of 
view which I think he makes very convincing. Perhaps he does not 
stress quite enough that Columbus was not a convert in his own person 
and was possibly incompletely assimilated, yet definitely cut off from 
Judaism. In the course of his discussion, incidentally, Sr. de Mada- 
riaga brilliantly reviews the position of the Jews in mediaeval Spain 
and the great cleavage between upper and lower classes in their atti- 
tude to them, the former, for reasons easy for the cynic to divine, being 
much addicted to them. He sufficiently stresses that if, at this hour of 
day, pride of race is going to raise objections to the idea of the Dis- 
covery having been made by a Jew, the study of Spanish culture had 
better shut up shop altogether. As he reminds us in the motto he heads 
his book with: /a verdad no se casa con nadie. At times the author presses 
his thesis a little too hard in ways which, though trivial, weaken rather 
than strengthen what is by itself a very strong case. (Examples are: the 
treatment of Columbus’ choice of La Rabida; the attitude of Deza and 
of Talavera—contrasted, yet both were conversos; Columbus’ attitude 
to the Dominicans; it is pushing the preoccupation with Judaism too 
far to see in it the explanation of Columbus’ actions in connexion with 
all these.) 

One of the most valuable aspects of this biography of Columbus is 
the way in which some of the perennial problems of Spanish Coloniza- 
tion are seen to have been present from the very beginning. The prob- 
lem of the clash of civilizations is clearly shown to have arisen, in the 
experience of the Columbine colonizations, at least, less from the rank 
and file than from the gentry and admininistrative class, and emphat- 
ically not from the Crown, always most reluctant to enslave (here 
Columbus comes out very badly, the inherent contradiction of his 
attitude is dealt with very well on pp. 216-17), but all the Spaniards 
alike were unable to resist the solution which assigned them Indians as 
workers, and here the origins of the repartimientos and encomiendas are 
apparent—tolerable, perhaps, for the primitive islanders ; a grave error 
for the advanced peoples of the mainland, where it has yielded a goodly 
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crop of modern social problems. The very genuine religious preoccupa- 
tion of the Crown, of Columbus, of all the higher administration, in 
the affairs of the Indies is made very clear. Much that would interest 
and illuminate could be derived from an examination of the earliest 
ecclesiastical and religious interventions in the discoveries and colo- 
nization of the Caribbean—Fr. Buil and Roman Pane, the hermit, are 
two figures who would repay study. 

Sr. de Madariaga’s very scepticism and ironic humour (a little 
grating sometimes when it descends to the broad and to the genial anti- 
clerical gibe) make him all the more convincing when he deals with 
the wilder elements in Columbus’ ideas. For example, his tendency to 
believe that a special providence guided his life to the discovery of the 
ocean route, or his proneness to use prophecy in the most untheological 
ways, or any other of his extravagant tendencies. Sr. de Madariaga can 
complement his keen appreciation of Columbus’ inherent absurdity 
with a no less keen sympathy for the fundamental, vital réle these 
symbols played in the mind of a man whose whole life was an inner life. 
Indeed, who are we, who is anyone to say Columbus was wrong? And 
it is just this possibility, this ignorance of the intentions of Providence, 
outside of the realm of grace, that the Christian interpreter of history 
has humbly to acknowledge, that Sr. de Madariaga’s own rich tem- 
perament and philosophy, far removed from doctrinal Christianity as 
it appears to be, enables him also to envisage. With all his gibes, he is 
well to the right of that dividing line or plane, sometimes a little diffi- 
cult to discern, between the materialist and the spiritualist interpreta- 
tions of history. 

There are still some errors in the text which it would be advisable 
to remove in future editions, e.g. an ugly hispanism mars the top of 
p. 444, note 11 on p. 466 seems to have dropped a line, on p. 467, 
‘Franciscan’ should be ‘Dominican’, and there are other slight errors, 
Worst of all, should the old story of the American origin of syphilis be 
repeated on no better authority than Oviedo? And last, but not least, 
may we be left our no doubt inaccurate but perfectly legitimate English 
versions of Spanish names? Especially let us stick to Castile and Cas- 
tilian ; Sevilla gives Séville and is no argument for ‘Castille’, a spelling, 
moreover, which would take us farther from the original vowel quality 
of the second syllable. EDWARD SARMIENTO 


CHARLES I 
Charles, King of England, 1600-1637 ; King Charles and King Pym, 1637- 
1643. By Esmé Wingfield-Stratford. (Hollis & Carter, 18s. each 
volume. ) 


THERE are few periods in English history better known than the reign 
of Charles I, few characters about which it is less easy to say anything 
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fresh than that of the tragic king. Yet Dr. Esmé Wingfield-Stratford, 
undiscouraged by the well-trodden surface of this tract of history, has 
undertaken to traverse it again in a trilogy of which the first two 
volumes are before us. Does he add anything to the existing body of 
knowledge about Charles I? Scarcely. Has his labour been worth 
while? Eminently. 

First and foremost, the work is tremendously alive. It is written 
with immense verve and vigour in a style that is fresh, racy and 
pleasantly unacademic; there is no donnish pretence of unemotional 
detachment ; the work is frankly controversial, and it is well that this is 
so, for it is foolish to pretend that one can write about Charles I with- 
out partisanship. His reign was a crisis in the development of England 
which touched the roots of temperament and loyalty and faith in such 
a way that, though the particular matters of that great debate have lost 
all their urgency and much of their meaning after three hundred years, 
one can ask today concerning almost any man, which side he would 
have been on at Edgehill, and find the answer obvious (who can doubt 
on which side Mr. Churchill would have been—or Sir Stafford 
Cripps?). But just as we are all of us congenitally little Cavaliers or 
little Roundheads, so also are the historians, and a pretence of imparti- 
ality is dangerous both to themselves and to their readers. There is no - 
greater mistake than to imagine that to write drily is a means of achiev- - 
ing detachment, and S. R. Gardiner (on whom the author has some 
interesting comments in an appendix), though far more erudite than 
Macaulay and far less readable, was scarcely less of a partisan. 

What is important to realize—and what Dr. Wingfield-Stratford is 
concerned to make his readers realize—is that the great division of 
opinion over Charles I is itself of a double character. There was first 
the cleavage among his contemporaries, and there has been a second 
and quite distinct cleavage ever since. The first cleavage was due to 
differences of opinion as to the immediate future, whereas the second 
cleavage has been due to different interpretations of the receding past. 
Thus the Presbyterian leaders in the Long Parliament aimed at a rigid 
Calvinist orthodoxy and would have regarded toleration of heresy or 
dissent with more, not less, horror than did Charles I and Laud. Yet to 
their nineteenth-century admirers they appeared as fighters for religious 
liberty because, as things turned out, their negative purpose—the de- 
struction of the Laudian system—was achieved, while their positive ; 
purpose, the application to England of the Geneva model, was not — 
achieved. That which did in the end arrive—an established church in- 
creasingly tolerant of the existence of a multiplicity of dissenting sects 
and of a great deal of avowed agnosticism—may or may not have been 
for the best; but it was quite certainly the last thing the Presbyterians | 
or even the Independents intended. 

It is the same with freedom of speech and of printing. To their 
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contemporaries such audacious pamphleteers as Prynne and Bastwick 
were martyrs indeed, martyrs in the cause of the puritan revolution, 
Yet to most modern historians they appear as martyrs in the cause of 
liberty of writing because it was for what they wrote that they suffered 
mutilation, and because, as things turned out, censorship of the press 
was afterwards abandoned. Yet how little these men and their contem- 
porary sympathizers hankered for liberty of printing or speech can be 
shown by what they wanted to do to those who took the liberty to 
publish opinions with which they disagreed. The savage ravings of the 
House of Commons against the wretched Floyd, to which the author 
devotes an interesting passage, should dispose, once and for all, of the 
myth that the opponents of the Stuart monarachy were opponents of 
intellectual tyranny as such. Men today are divided over the desira- 
bility or possibility of unlimited freedom to publish opinions. Men in 
the age of Charles I and Pym were also divided, but on the totally 
different issue as to what opinions should be suppressed. 

Similarly, in a chapter in his second volume devoted to Pym, the 
author reminds us that it is odd, to say the least, that the title of a great 
parliamentarian, in the modern sense of a champion of representative 
government, should have been conferred by historians on the politician 
who, in May 1641, forced through the bill which, by making the Long 
Parliament indissoluble except by its own consent, could in theory 
have postponed the next election for ever, and did in actual fact post- 
pone the next free election for eighteen years. Yet “The Eighteen Years 
Tyranny’ is not a term with which our textbooks have made us familiar. 

It is the huge merit of Dr. Wingfield-Stratford that he never lets us 
forget that to judge the age of the Puritans and the Cavaliers in terms 
of the debate between Whigs and Tories, or between Liberals and Con- 
servatives, or between Socialists and Conservatives, is simply unhis- 
torical. He does not, of course, suggest that the earlier struggle was 
without effect on the later ones; still less does he suggest that our present 
liberties owe nothing to brave men who stood up for their convictions 
three centuries ago. He is inclined to agree that the overthrow of 
Charles I’s form of government did, in the end, contribute to the 
working-out of a better-founded polity which we now enjoy. He would, 
I think, be ready to agree that a chain of cause and effect does link 
Pym to Mr. Attlee by way of Walpole and Gladstone. But what he will 
have none of is the suggestion that Pym was a sort of Gladstone in 
embryo. He hates Pym with a good hearty hatred because he sees in 
him not a morning star of modern democracy, but the unscrupulous 
contriver of a seventeenth-century conspiracy. 

Dr. Wingfield-Stratford’s position is that of a monarchist and a 
churchman. He is on the side of the King and the Archbishop because 
he believes that Caroline Anglicanism was making for sweetness and 
decency without religious indifference, and when we reflect that its 
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overthrow was followed firstly by the rule of the Saints and, later, by 
the ascendancy of the cynics, it is hard not to agree. He compares the 
Caroline scheme not with modern nonconformity or evangelicalism or 
latitudinarianism, nor with the modern device of the theologically 
neutral state, but with the competitors it had to meet—militant Cal- 
vinism, sectarian or Presbyterian, on the one hand, and the Catholicism 
of the Jesuits and the House of Austria on the other ; and he opts boldly 
and without apologies for Anglicanism. On the political issue, too, he 
is on the side of the King and the Archbishop, not because, if things 
had gone differently, Laud (or perhaps Strafford) might have played 
Richelieu to Charles’ Louis XIII, not because he laments the triumph 
of an aristocracy, destined to broaden down into democracy, over an 
absolutism which would probably, like that of France, have crashed 
over the precipice of revolution, but because, in the second quarter of 
the seventeenth century, the King’s rule seems to him to have been 
more equitable, more merciful and more civilizing than any alternative 
which presented itself at that time. 

Dr. Wingfield-Stratford is a partisan, but he is neither a bigot nor 
a fanatic. He carries his great knowledge of his subject lightly, almost 
jauntily, and his two substantial volumes are immensely readable. 
They are also very pleasingly produced, and the second contains the 
best descriptive maps of campaigns and battles that we have seen. We 


wait eagerly for the third. 
OLIVER J. G. WELCH 


GERMAN AND AUSTRIAN REVIEWS 


ANYONE who reads in the January issue of Frankfurter Hefte (now enter- 
ing upon its fourth year in a new and to me more pleasing format) the 
discussion between one of its assistant editors, Walter Dirks, and the 
editor of Hochland, Franz Josef Schéningh, on the tasks of a Christian 
review today, can scarcely be impressed by the complacency of one of 
our Catholic weeklies which thinks that we are so much superior to the 
Germans because ‘our Press is lay and free’. The German Press is in 
fact both lay and free and, if Frankfurter Hefte as a monthly seems out- 
side the scope of ‘the Press’ in the usual sense of the word, attention may 
be drawn to the very distinguished and outspoken Rheinischer Merkur, of 
which more will be said shortly. 

Dr. Schéningh begins by recalling the observation of an American 
Catholic to the effect that it is only the exceptional Irishman in the 
U.S.A. who would fully appreciate the universality of God’s saving 
will, that most would be scandalized by the suggestion that Christ died 
for Protestants and unbelievers. This may be an exaggeration, but it is 
not without parallel among Catholics in this country—whether of Irish 
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origip or not. The point is that the Catholic periodical has as its primary 
task to be Catholic, but to make sure that its readers really understand 
what that implies. A wider outlook is particularly called for at the 
present time, when almost overnight what has been called the ‘religious 
geography’ of Germany has been radically transformed: Catholics are 
more scattered than ever, and their views are contested no longer by 
Protestants so much as pagans—honest or otherwise. This very situa- 
tion is a sign that there never was much value in the old apologetics 
under the motto: ‘Yes, but we’ve got them too; we have Generals, Air. 
men and even Councillors of Commerce!’ We must be Christ-centred 
and—far from concealing our Catholicism—our broadmindedness 
should show itself in a certain confidence in the Church: the Catholic 
periodical should not attempt to conceal weaknesses which are a 
matter of public knowledge. The editor must live in the present, but 
seize on the truth—not the sensational, or even ‘interesting’ pheno- 
menon—that is realized there. He must also look forward, judging 
each article by the impression it is likely to make in ten years’ time. 
Walter Dirks begins his contribution by pointing out that the ever- 
renewed discussions of the past ten years on ‘Christian culture’ betray 
our fear that it no longer exists : ‘we love to talk about something which 
we haven’t got’. The fading out of Christian culture has brought us 
back to the fundamental facts of salvation on the one hand and the 
‘profane’—or what we are accustomed to call ‘the world’—on the 
other. If we cannot christianize immediately the culture and the learn- 
ing of our time, we still cannot separate ourselves from it or from the 
persons who find in it their appropriate mode of self-expression. “We 
are sitting in the same boat with the helpless ones,’ and our duty of 
helping them has been ceaselessly taught from the Gospels to Quadra- 
gesimo Anno and onwards. The way we must go is itself profane, but we 
have to tread?! it. Christians and non-Christians go together, because 
otherwise the Christians themselves will lose something: “Truth is only 
in the whole.’ The Church knows the way of salvation and we discover 
it from her, but to us is committed the task of discovering the way of 
history—which is profane, not as hostile to Christianity but as open to 
salvation and needing it. The review, therefore, is not a Catholic re- 
view but more strictly ‘a review produced by Catholics and helping 
along with others to look for the way and—let us hope—to find it’. 
Among the many good things which have appeared lately in the 
Frankfurter Hefte there stands out “Terror as a systern of rule,’ contri- 
buted by the editor, Eugen Kogon, to the November issue. Herr Kogon 
in Der SS-Staat* has perhaps shown more convincingly than anyone the 
real and continuing menace of the concentration camp, namely of its 
extension until its boundaries are those of the state itself. The article is 


1 The metaphors are less mixed in the original, of which this is a very brief summary. 
® Verlag Frankfurter Hefte, 1947. 
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on similar lines, but so close to actual and not merely possible condi- 
tions that it merits a closer analysis. 

The age of feudalism is past, the age of the Enlightenment is also 
past, and European man has returned to a condition of slavery: the 
unsatisfied and despairing victim of technical progress and the bureau- 


cratic state. 


Horror surrounds us again as it did primitive man. The com- 
forts of civilization cannot banish it; we only try with the help of 
these to conceal it. Our success is very uncertain and brief. 


Those who have power naturally take advantage of this fear and un- 
certainty. Terrorist rule is marked by rationality. The modern dictator 
despises man, but the means by which he maintains his power were 
only produced as a result of the free development of the human spirit. 
He must give a certain theoretical basis to his system: the pseudo- 
mysticism of Fascism, the collective consciousness of Bolshevism. ‘With 
the aid of reason unreason is made into a system, with the aid of science 
inhumanity comes to rule.’ 

Once in power, the terrorist quite deliberately exploits, not the 
strength, but the weaknesses of human nature. Two principles are 
important in this connexion: the first is that only rarely can a man hold 
out for long in a situation alien to his normal existence, into which he 
has been suddenly and ruthlessly thrust; secondly, in the presence of 
the application of unlimited power, temporarily or permanently, the 
mass never reacts as a unity, least of all in opposition, but each behaves 
differently in accordance with his interest. The ideal foundation of the 
terror-system consists in the relativity of all right: the struggle for exist- 
ence makes all law and right a mere expression of the friend-or-foe 
attitude. The historical occasion lies as much in past errors and the 
persistent neglect of reforms as in the rise of new ideologies which can 
only be established with the aid of terrorism. 

Not that terrorist rule always needs to be set up with the help of 
terrorism: a democratically elected government may adopt terroristic 
methods in the face of strong opposition and maintain them after re- 
sistance has ceased, exploiting the inclination of men to get used to 
anything to perpetuate the fiction of a state of siege. Terror is universal 
in its objects, including the humblest and the highest as long as these 
show any sign of disagreement, and practically universal in its re- 
sources. Life under such a system is, as has often been described, one of 
constant fear; yet it is not wholly naked terror: “The terror must be 
noticeable, but it must also be visibly clothed with law.’ Legislation 
becomes indeed a mere machinery to maintain the system and justice is 
entirely at the service of the state. It is not easy to solve economic prob- 
lems, since these arise from stubborn facts which do not lend themselves 
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to political manipulation: regimentation, autarchy, are inevitably 
followed by expansion. Modern planned economies may be main- 
tained for a considerable time, but ‘before a terrorist regime faces 
economic bankruptcy, it breaks out into new conquests to compensate 
for its weaknesses at home’. Culture is reduced to technical achieve- 
ment and the scientific preparation for this. Life becomes ‘nothing 
more than misery under a shining surface, with the prospect sooner or 
later of being driven into an historical adventure’. 

What is to be done? Internationally, armed intervention is likely to 
rouse all the patriotic forces on the side of the totalitarian ruler, and 
even a successful war may bring the victors themselves to totali- 
tarianism ; a more patient, but firm attitude is necessary : resistance by 
every means short of war to any attempt to extend the terrorist system, 
maintenance of freedom and right at all costs where they still exist, 
Within the freedom-loving community, protection against the rise of 
terrorism must be secured by (2) the state founded on justice, with its 
citizens acutely sensitive to the slightest infringement of right, (1) 
genuine democratic control of power with autonomous bodies restrict- 
ing the intrusions of the state, and (ii) the satisfaction of claims to 
political and economic freedom according to the measure of the indi- 
vidual’s capacity and attainments. 

Among the many excellent features of the Rheinischer Merkur the 
editorials are particularly remarkable for their independent, firm and 
authoritative character. The ‘better Germany’ that some of us still 
hoped for in the early years of the war is hard to find nowadays and it 
may be that, through the murder of its noblest representatives and the 
continued international tension, it will be for ever submerged ; but in 
this paper, if anywhere, the spirit of that Germany does find some 
limited expression. 

The paper has been adversely criticized both in East and West for 
its demand that Germans be given the means of defending themselves, 
but is scarcely possible to dispute the logic of its claim: ‘Peace is the 
highest good, but it is not given freely to anyone. . . . The ordinary 
citizen goes unarmed in the modern state, because there is a police 
force and assurance of justice. But who can guarantee justice and 
security in the international sphere today, when East and West are 
again hostile to one another? And if the West has again to be armed 
against a possible aggression from the East, are we—who are immedi- 
ately involved—to renounce this protection? And will the West be 
happy even to provide food for our forty millions, if we fail to respond 
to the needs of collective security?’ 

EDWARD QUINN 
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The Creed in Slow Motion 


By Ronald Knox 8/6 net 


This is a companion volume to The Mass in Slow Motion: it was 
delivered to the same audience in the same mood, but with certain 
differences, necessarily. The Mass is something we ‘do, or rather join 
with Christ in doing ; the Creed is something we affirm in our own 
name, on our own responsibility. The first book is to help us know 
what we are doing : this one to help us understand what we are saying. 


France Pagan? 


The Mission of Abbé Godin | 10/6 net 


By Maisie Ward 


The man mainly responsible for the new movements to re-Christianize 
France, is, oddly enough, hardly heard of outside that country. 
Maisie Ward discovered on a trip to France that one name continually 
came up in every conversation ; one man was quoted with affection 
and reverence wherever she went; Abbé Godin, author of France, 
Pays de Mission. In France Pagan ? she gives us first his life, then a 
translation of his book (which has sold 100,000 in the French edition), 
lastly, an attempt to estimate just how much has really been achieved 


along his lines. 


Portuguese Pilgrimage 


By C. C. Martindale, S.J. 10/6 net 


Father Martindale, well known to be one of those rare travellers who 
really see what is there, not merely what they expected to see, recently 
spent two months in Portugal. Portuguese Pilgrimage is an informal 
account of his impressions of the countryside and people, with 
an occasional excursion into their history. Fatima, he says, is the 
heart of modern Portugal, but all the same he thinks its story has 
not always been best served by those most enthusiastic about it. 


Dante the Philosopher 


By Etienne Gilson 15/- net 


‘*This is the sort of book that one welcomes, not only with admiration 
but also with a kind of personal delight and gratitude. A great 
contemporary scholar and authority on the thought of the Middle 
Ages turns his attention to the supreme poetic genius of that period. 

. In this medieval universe, so unfamiliar to most of us, Professor 
Gilson is thoroughly at home. He guides us with a sure hand, as 
Virgil guided Dante himself through the dark wood.”” Time and Tide 


SHEED & WARD, LTD. 
110/111 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
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THE CATHOLIC EDUCATION COUNCIL 


FOR ENGLAND AND WALES 


Ever since 1847 it has been the aim of the Catholic Education Council and 
of its predecessor the Catholic Poor Schools Committee to ensure that every 
Catholic child attends a Catholic school. The efforts of the Council are, of course, 
limited by the funds at its disposal. 


The Council 

(a) Makes grants to those Catholic schools which receive no assistance 
from public funds. 
The grants for this purpose last year amounted to... its £3928 

(6) Assists Parish Priests in the payment of travelling expenses to enable 
children to attend the nearest Catholic sehool. 


The grants paid last year under this head amounted to £2052 
(c) Makes to the Catholic Toantns C joueges an onaans contribution which 
last year came to... £1100 


In addition the Council owns and eustatetes St esi ~ Pestiien College, 
Strawberry Hill, Middlesex. 

The Council acts as the official link between the Hierarchy and the Catholic 
body generally and the Ministry of Education. It is also a centre of information 
on educational matters and the safeguarding of the rights of Catholic Parents; 
and has recently published The Rights and Duties of Managers and Governors 
of Voluntary Schools (Price 1/— post free). 

Just as the Statutory Scheme of Education was enlarged by the Butler Act, 
so too the work of the Council has been considerably increased; and 

More Funds are urgently needed that this work 
may continue unimpaired in the future. 


AU communications to the Secretary: 


ROBERT MATHEW, ESQ. 
15 BOLTON STREET, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1 


NEWMAN ASSOCIATION 


Graduate Division of the 
University Catholic Federation of Great Britain 


Member of Pax Romana 

















Membership is open to Catholics holding degrees 
or diplomas of British and Overseas Universities. 


Associate membership is open to other Catholics 
on election by the Council. 


Activities arranged on local, national, and international planes. 


National Office: 
Town Hall Chambers, 22 Tib Lane, Manchester 2 
Tel. Blackfriars 5610 


International Centre: 


31 Portman Square, London, W.1 
Tel. Welbeck 9958 


For further particulars apply to the General Secretary at the 
National Office. 
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THE LIBRARY OF BRITISH PHILOSOPHERS 


Complete Works and Survivi 
Letters of George Berkeley 


Edited by 
PROFESSOR T. E. JESSOP o.B.£. M.c. B.LITT. 
and PROFESSOR A. A. LUCE mM.c. D.D. LITT.D. 


This work, in nine volumes, forms the first set in this new series. 
They will be sold only as a set, priced provisionally at 30s per 
volume. The first volume, edited with introduction and notes, 
has now been published. 


~ Volume 1 Philosophical Commentaries: An Essay towards a 
New Theory of Vision; A Theory of Vision Vindicated and 
Explained. (Edited by Professor A. A. LUCE M.c. D.D. LITT.D. 

Vice Provost of Trinity College, Dublin) Royal 8vo 

| 
| 
| 
| 


Volume II is now in active preparation. It includes Principles 
of Human Knowledge; Three Dialogues between Hylas and 
Philonous ; Philosophical Correspondence between Berkeley and 
Samuel Johnson, 1729-30. (Edited by T. E. JESSOP o.B.e. 
M.C. B.LITT. Ferens Professor of Philosophy and Psychology 
in the University College of Hull) Royal 8vo 


Life of George Berkeley 


PROFESSOR A. A. LUCE This important biographical 
study of Bishop Berkeley will be issued shortly as a companion 
volume to the series, and will be available separately. 

Royal 8&vo Illustrated 35s 





NABER 


Thomas Nelson & Sons Ltd 
Parkside - Edinburgh 
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WESTMINSTER 
CATHEDRAL 


AN APPEAL 


The extensive repairs to the roof and domes of 
the Cathedral are nearing completion. To meet 
the heavy expense involved, the Administrator 
appealed, six months ago, for the sum of £10,000, 
a. So far {1,500 has been contributed. 


£L£B.5000 


is still urgently needed | 
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Please help to reduce this heavy debt. All bene- 
factors share in many Masses offered for their 
intentions in the Cathedral every year. 
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THE 


CATACOMB 


a 
Monthly 


® 
In the April Number: 


SKA-HAWTCH WHA HAE! 


by ROY CAMPBELL 


THE ITALIANS & FREEDOM 


by BERNARD WALL 


SHORT STORY 
by CHARLES DE RICHTER 


etc., etc. 
* 
Is. Yearly 12s. post free 


THE FORTY-FIVE PRESS 
77 Dean Street, W.l1 














THE 
TABLET 


Since 1840 the lead- 





ing Catholic weekly 
is now obtainable, 
on order from any 
newsagent, price 6d., 
or direct from the 
Publisher, price 30s. 


per annum, post free 


128 SLOANE STREET 
LONDON =: S.W.1 
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WHEN MAKING 
YOUR WILL— 


Please remember the urgent need 


of 


The Crusade of Rescue 
AND 

HOMES FOR DESTITUTE 

CATHOLIC CHILDREN 


27 Tavistock Place 
London, W.C.! 


President : 
His Eminence the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Westminster 


Administrator : 
Rev. Bernard George 


The Crusade of Rescue 


exists to save Homeless Catholic Children 
from misery and loss of Faith. 


THE CRUSADE OF RESCUE is pledged 
as follows : 


No Catholic child who is really destitute, 

or whose Faith is in danger and who 

cannot be otherwise provided for, is ever 
refused. 


THE CRUSADE OF RESCUE depends entirely 
upon Charity. 


27 TAVISTOCK PLACE 
LONDON, W.C.I 
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DOWNSIDE REVIEW 


A QUARTERLY 
OF CATHOLIC THOUGHT AND OF MONASTIC HISTORY 





THE RELEVANCE OF PLOTINUS A. H. ARMSTRONG 
THEOLOGICAL FRAGMENTS J. M. CAMERON 


SOME TENDENCIES IN MODERN THOMISM 
DOM ILLTYD TRETHOWAN 


THE CRITICISM OF F. R. LEAVIS: A NOTE D. V. HENRY 
ON ST. COLUMBAN OF BOBBIO THE REVD. DESMOND CHUTE 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE MONASTIC CHOIR 
PETER F. ANSON 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS: COMMENTARY 
SPRING ISSUE. 3s. 2d. post free 


The annual subscription of 12s. is payable to 
The Secretary, ‘‘Downside Review’’, Stratton—on-the—Fosse, Nr. Bath 











CLONMORE & REYNOLDS 


DUBLIN 


NOW WELCOME SUMMER 


by FRANCIS HERLIHY 


A vivid, interesting and original book, re autobiography with travel. 
Fr. Herlihy tells of his life as a Catholic missionary in Korea, with many convincing 
portraits of people and conditions under Japanese occupation, and gives a unique 
account of war conditions in Japan itself. re is also an interesting and observant 
account of a journey from Korea to the Philippines and Australia. 

Crown 8vo 8s. 6d. 


NO APPLAUSE IN CHURCH 


by NEIL KEVIN 
















“Worth reading three yo once for the soundness of its advice on how to 






live, once for the brevity and gracefulness of the essa vs and finally for the effect 
4 — and style combined.’ er JOHN BETJEMAN in the Daily Herald. ‘ 
rown 8vo 5. 









Sole Distributors in Great Britain and Overseas: 


| BURNS OATES & WASHBOURNE, LTD. 
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HOLLIS & CARTER 
Spring Publications 





Salvador de Madariaga 
CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 


Demy octavo New Edition 185. net 


Naomi Royde-Smith 
THE IDOL AND THE SHRINE 


Demy octavo 15s. net 


Curt Riess 


JOSEPH GOEBBELS 


Demy octavo 185. net 


‘* Father George 


THROUGH GOD'S 
UNDERGROUND 


Demy octavo Approx. 8s. 6d. net 


HOLLIS & CARTER 


25 Ashley Place : London : _ S.W.1 
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CATHOLIC EVIDENCE GUILD 


OF THE ARCHDIOCESE OF WESTMINSTER 


President 
His Eminence the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster 


Headquarters 


St. Peter’s Hall, Westminster Cathedral Precincts, 
Ashley Place, S.W.1 


The Guild exists to organize and train Catholic men and women for the 
work of teaching the Faith at the street corner, in parks, market places, 
streets, and elsewhere. 

Training Classes are held at 7.30 p.m. every Tuesday and Friday throughout 
the year to provide practical training for those who have had no experience 
of public speaking and to give assistance in study and preparation for the 
work. 

SPEAKERS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED and intending members 
should call upon the Secretary at the above address any Tuesday or Friday 
evening before or during the Classes. 

Auxiliary Members who help in the other activities of the Guild and 
Associate Members who assist the work by special prayer are enrolled on 
payment of a minimum annual subscription of 2s. 6d. 

All work is voluntary, but subscriptions and donations are urgently 
necessary for the lighting, heating and maintenance of the Hall, for Crucifixes 
and Platforms, for Books on Apologetics and other Literature for the 
Library. 

























D U C k e t t Catholic “a Centre 


140, STRAND W.C.2, FAcinc Atowycn 


New and Second-Hand Catholic Books 
inall languages sent all over the world 








Read Duckett'’s Register 
The Catholic Literary Monthiy, 3d. per copy: 4/- per annum, post free. 


Telephone: TEM. 3008 Te'egrams: Galiows, Estrand, London 
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THE DUBLIN REVIEW 


is published in the Spring, Autumn and Winter 


Subscription Rates: 
21/— or $5 per annum (3 issues) post free 
Single Copies 7/6 or $1°75 each 


Publishing Office: 


28 ASHLEY PLACE, LONDON, S.W.1 















































THE 
OLD TESTAMENT 


PART ONE—GENESIS TO ESTHER 
TRANSLATED FROM THE VULGATE 


BY 


Ronald A. Knox 


No one doubts that a new translation of the old Hebrew 
scriptures is badly needed at the present day. The principles of 
any such translation must be twofold—to disentangle the 
meaning of the original from the obscurities of the existing form 
of words, hallowed though it may be by literary association; 
and to present it as a new, logical, readable and idiomatic whole, 
fit to stand by itself as a classic of English literature. 


In both these respects Mgr. Knox’s version seems to us to be 
nothing short of a masterpiece. It is bound to bring thousands 
to the Bible for the first time in their lives; thousands more who 
thought themselves familiar with the sacred text will see it now 
with fresh understanding. 


The first volume (Genesis to Esther) will be published in 
May at 21s. We have done our best to make the whole presen- 
tation (type, arrangement of chapters and verses, and so on) 
worthy of the text. It is a Demy 8vo (8#” x 5}”) volume of 
752 pages, bound in dark red canvas, and uniform with the 
latest New Testament edition. The second volume should be 
ready in the autumn. 


BURNS OATES 
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«++. a Service that has no equal the world over. 
Over £1,000,000 is needed for building 
life-boats. 

You can help by sending a _ contribution, 


however small, today. 


<a AN 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42 GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.I. 


The Duke of Montrose, C.B., C.V.O., V.D., Treasurer. 
Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, M.C., T.D., M.A., Secretary 
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